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INTRODUCTION
Analyses of the Republic abound.0 The object of this sketch is not to follow all the windings of its ideas, but to indicate sufficiently their literary framework and setting. Socrates speaks in the first person, as in the Charmides and the Lysis. He relates to Critias, Timaeus, Hermocrates, and an unnamed fourth person, as we learn from the introduction of the Timaeus, a conversation which took place “ yesterday ” at the Peiraeus. The narrative falls on the day of the Lesser Panathenaea, and its scene, like that of the Timaeus, Proclus affirms to be the city or the Acropolis, a more suitable place, he thinks, for the quieter theme and the fit audience but few than the noisy seaport, apt symbol of Socrates’ contention with the sophists.6
The Timaeus, composed some time later than the Republic, is by an afterthought represented as its
“ Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol. iii. pp. xvi-clvii; Grote's Plato, νol. iv. pp. 1-94: Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 5Φ-105; William Boyd, An Introduction to the Republic of Plato, London, 1904, pp. 196 ff.; Richard Lewis Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 1904; Ueberweg-Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophie, Altertum, pp. 231-234 and 269-279 ; Wilamowitz, Platon*, i. pp. 393-44-9 ; etc.
b Cf. Proclus, In Rem P. vol. i. p. 17. 3 Kroll. Of. also Laws, 705 a.
vol. ι
vii
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INTRODUCTION
sequel. And the Republic, Timaeus, and unfinished Critias constitute the first of the “ trilogies ” in which Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged the Platonic dialogues.0 The Timaeus accordingly opens with a brief recapitulation of the main political and social features of the Republic. But nothing can be inferred from the variations of this slight summary.6
The dramatic date of the dialogue is plausibly assigned by Boeckh c to the year 411 or 410γ’ Proof is impossible because Plato admits anachronisms in his dramas.e
Socrates tells how he went down to the Peiraeus to attend the new festival of the Thracian Artemis, Bendis/ and, turning homewards, was detained by
a Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii. 61, and Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen4, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 494 f., n. 2.
6 Prod us tries to show that the points selected for emphasis are those which prefigure the constitution and government of the universe by the Creator {In Tim. 17 e-f). His reasoning is differently presented but hardly more fantastic than that of modern critics who endeavour to determine by this means the original design or order of publication of the parts of the. Republic. Cf. further Taylor, Plato, p. 264, n. 2.
c Kleine Schriften, iv. pp. 437 ff., especially 448.
d A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 263, η. 1, argues that this is the worst of all possible dates.
f Cf. Jowett and Campbell, vol. iii. pp. 2-3; Zeller, νο], ii. pt. i. p. 489. Arguments are based on the circumstances of the family of Lysias, the presumable age of Socrates, Glaucon, Adeimantus and Thrasymachus, and the extreme old age of Sophocles.
f The religion of Bendis may have been known at Athens as early as Cratinus’s Thraittai (443 b.c.)* Kock, Fragmenta, i. 34. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 490, cites inscriptions to prove its establishment in Attica as early as 429—188 b.c. But he thinks Plato’s “ inasmuch as this was the first celebration ” may refer to special ceremonies first instituted circa 411 b.c.
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a group of friends who took him to the house of Polemarchus, brother of the orator Lysias.0 A goodly company was assembled there, Lysias and a younger brother Euthydemus—yea, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon,6 Charmantides of the deme Paiania,c Cleitophon,d and conspicuous among them the venerable Cephalus, crowned from a recent sacrifice and a prefiguring type of the happy old age of the just man.* A conversation springs up which Socrates guides to an inquiry into the definition and nature of justice (330 d, 331 c, 332 b) and to the conclusion that the conventional Greek formula, “ Help your friends and harm your enemies,” cannot be right (335 e-336 a), since it is not the function (epyov, 335 d) of the good man to do evil to any. The sophist
0 See Lysias in any classical dictionary. He returned to Athens from Thurii circa 412 b.c. Polemarchus was the older brother. He was a student of philosophy (Phaedr. 257 b). Whether he lived with Cephalus or Cephalus with him cannot be inferred with certainty. Lysias perhaps had a separate house at the Peiraeus (cf. Phaedr. 227 b). The family owned three houses in 404 b.c. (Lysias, Or. 12. 18),and Blass (Attische Beredsamkeit, i. p. 347) infers from Lysias, 12. 16 that Polemarchus resided at Athens. Lysias takes no part in the conversation. He was no philosopher (Phaedr. 257 b).
b A noted sophist and rhetorician. Cf. Phaedr. 266 c, Zeller6, i. pp. 1321 ff.; Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit*, i. pp. 244-258; Sidgwick, Journ. of Phil. (English), v. pp. 78-79, who denies that Thrasymachus was, properly speaking, a sophist; Diels, Fragmented, ii. pp. 276-282.
c Blass, op. cit. ii. p. 19.
d Apparently a partisan of Thrasymachus. His name is given to a short, probably spurious, dialogue, of which the main thought is that Socrates, though excellent in exhortation or protreptic, is totally lacking in a positive and coherent philosophy. Grote and others have conjectured it to be a discarded introduction to the Republic.
' Cf. 329 d, 331 a with 613 b-c.
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Thrasymachus, intervening brutally (336 b), affirms the immoralist thesis that justice is only the advantage of the (politically) stronger, and with humorous dramatic touches of character-portrayal is finally silenced (350 c-d), much as Callicles is refuted in the Gorgias. The conclusion, in the manner of the minor dialogues, is that Socrates knows nothing (354· c). For since he does not know what justice is, he cannot a fortiori determine the larger question raised by Thrasymachus’s later contention (352 d), whether the just life or the unjust life is the happier.
Either the first half or the whole of this book detached would be a plausible companion to such dialogues as the Charmides and Laches, which deal in similar manner with two other cardinal virtues, temperance and bravery. It is an easy but idle and unverifiable conjecture that it was in Plato’s original intention composed as a separate work, perhaps a discarded sketch for the Gorgias, and only by an afterthought became an· introduction for the Republic.a It is now an excellent introduction and not, in view of the extent of the Republic, disproportionate in length. That is all we know or can know.
The second book opens with what Mill describes as a “ monument of the essential fairness of Plato’s mind ” 6—a powerful restatement of the theory of Thrasymachus by the brothers of Plato, Glaucon and Adeimantus. They are not content with the dialectic that reduced Thrasymachus to silence (358 b). They demand a demonstration which will convince the youth hesitating at the cross-roads of virtue and
° Cf. infra, p. xxv, note 6. b Cf. Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. ρ. 311.
X
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vice (365 a-β) α that it is really and intrinsically better to be than to seem just.6
It is Plato’s method always to restate a satirized and controverted doctrine in its most plausible form before proceeding to a definitive refutation.c As he himself says in the Pkaedrus (272 c), “ it is right to give the λνοΐί too a hearing.”
It is also characteristic of Plato that he prefers to put the strongest statement of the sophistic, im-moralist, Machiavellian, Hobbesian, Nietzschean political ethics in the mouths of speakers who are themselves on the side of the angels.4* There is this historical justification of the procedure, that there exists not a shred of evidence that any contemporary or predecessor of Plato could state any of their theories which he assailed as well, as fully, as coherently, as systematically, as he has done it for them.
In response to the challenge of Glaucon and Adeimantus, Socrates proposes to study the nature of justice and injustice \vrit large in the larger organism of the state, and to test the conceptions so Λνοη by their application to the individual also (368 e, 369 a). Plato, though he freely employs
° Of. my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25, n. 164. ο Of. 362 a with 367 e.
* Of. my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 8 :	. . the
elaborate refutations which Plato thinks fit to give of the crudest form of hostile theories sometimes produce an impression of unfairness upon modern critics. They forget two things : First, that he always goes on to restate the theory and refute’its fair meaning ; second, that in the case of many doctrines combated by Plato there is no evidence that they were ever formulated with the proper logical qualifications except by himself.” d Cf. 36S a-β.
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metaphor, symbolism, and myth, never bases his argument on them.® The figurative language here, as elsewhere, serves as a transition to, a framework for, an illustration of, the argument. Man is a social and political animal, and nothing but abstract dialectics can come of the attempt to isolate his psychology and ethics from the political and social environment that shapes them.6 The question whether the main subject of the Republic is justice or the state is, as Proclus already in effect said, a logomachy.0 The construction of an ideal state was a necessary part of Plato’s design, and actually occupies the larger part of the Republic. But it is, as he repeatedly tells us, logically subordinated to [ the proof that the just is the happy life.**
It is idle to object that it is not true and cannot be proved that righteousness is verifiably happiness. The question still interests humanity, and Plato’s discussion of it, whether it does or does not amount to a demonstration, still remains the most instructive and suggestive treatment of the theme in all literature.
There is little profit also in scrutinizing too curiously the unity or lack of unity of design in the Republic, the
° Cf. my review of Barker, “ Greek Political Theory,” in the Philosophical Review, vol. xxix., 1920, p. 86 : “ To say (on p. 119) that ‘ by considering the temper of the watchdog Plato arrives at the principle,’ etc., is to make no allowance for Plato’s literary art and his humour. Plato never really deduces his conclusions from the figurative analogies which he uses to illustrate them.”
b Cf., e.g., Rep. 544 d-e, and infra, p. xxvi. c Cf. the long discussion of Stallbaum in his Introduction to the Republic, pp. vii-lxv. For Proclus cf. On Rep. p. 349 (ed. of Kroll, p. 5 and p. 11).
d Cf. 352 d, 367 e, 369 a, 427 d, 445 a-β, 576 c, and especially 472 β with 588 β and 612 b.
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scale and proportion of the various topics introduced, the justification and relevance of what may seem to some modern readers disproportionate digressions. The rigid, undeviating logic which Poe postulates for the short story or poem has no application to the large-scale masterpieces of literature as we actually find them. And it is the height of naivete for philological critics who have never themselves composed any work of literary art to schoolmaster such creations by their own a priori canons of the logic and architectonic unity of composition. Such speculations have made wild work of Homeric criticism. They have been applied to Demosthenes On the Crown and Virgil’s Aeneid. Their employment either in criticism of the Republic or in support of unverifiable hypotheses about the order of composition of its different books is sufficiently disposed of by the common sense of the passages which I have quoted below.® For the reader who intelligently follows the
° Cf. my review of Diesendruck’s “ Struktur und Cha-rakter des Platonischen Phaidros,” Class. Phil. vol. xxiii., 1928, pp. 79 f.: “ In the Introduction to the Republic, Jowett writes, ‘ Nor need anything be excluded from the plan of a great work to which the mind is naturally led by the association of ideas and which does not interfere with the general purpose/ Goethe in conversation with Eckermann said on May 6, 1827, ‘ Da kommen sie und frafren, welche Idee ich in meinera Faust zu verkorpern gesucht. Als ob ich das selber wtisste und aussprechen konnte.’ Or with more special application to the Phaedrus I may quote Boureruet’s review of Raeder, ‘ Cet ensemble, on pensera sans doute que M. Raeder a eu tort de le juger mal construit. Au lieu d’une imperfection d’asserablage, c'est le plan raeme que le sujet indiquait. Et peut-etre est-il perrais d’ajouter qu’on arrive ainsi a une autre id£e de la composition, plus large et plus profonde, que celle qui est d’ordinaire acceptee, trop asservie a des canons d’ecole.’ ”
xiii
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main argument of the Republic, minor disproportions and irrelevancies disappear in the total impression of the unity and designed convergence of all its parts in a predetermined conclusion. If it pleases Plato to dwell a little longer than interests the modern reader on the expurgation of Homer (379 υ-39ν, the regulation of warfare between Greek states (469-471 c), the postulates of elementary logic (438-139), the programme of the higher education (521 if.) and its psychological presuppositions (522-524·), and the j ustification of the banishment of the poets (595-608 c), criticism has only to note and accept the fact.
Socrates constructs the indispensable minimum (369 d-e) of a state or city from the necessities of human life, food, shelter, clothing, the inability of the isolated individual to provide for these needs and the principle of the division of labour.0 Plato is aware that the historic origin of society is to be looked for in the family and the clan. But he reserves this aspect of the subject for the Laws.* The hypothetical, simple primitive state, which Glaucon stigmatizes as a city of pigs (372 d), is developed into a normal modern society or city by the demand for customary luxuries, and by Herbert Spencer’s principle of “ t5ie multiplication of effects,” one thing leading to another (373-374). The luxurious and inflamed city (372 e) is then purged and purified by the reform of ordinary Greek education,® in which the expurgation of Homer and Homeric mythology holds a place that may weary the modern reader but is not
° Cf. 369 b-372 c and my paper on “ The Idea of Justice in Plato’s Republic," The Ethical Record, January 1890.
o 677 ff., 680 a-β ff.
c Cf. my paper, “ Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s Republic," The Educational Bi-Monthly, February 1908. xiv
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disproportionate to the importance of the matter for Plato’s generation and for the Christian Fathers who quote it almost entire. Luxury makes war unavoidable (37S e). The principle of division of labour (374 b-e) is applied to the military class, who receive a special education, and who, to secure the disinterested use of their power,® are subjected to a Spartan discipline and not permitted to touch gold or to own property (416-417).
In such a state the four cardinal virtues, the definitions of which were vainly sought in the minor dialogues, are easily seen to be realizations on a higher plane of the principle of the division of labour.6 It is further provisionally assumed that the four cardinal virtues constitute and in some sort define goodness/ ^ The wisdom of such a state resides predominantly in the rulers (42S): its bravery in the soldiers (429)f who acquire from their education a fixed and settled right opinion as to what things are really to be feared. Its sobriety, moderation, and temperance (sophrosyne) are the willingness of all classes to accept this division of function (4-31 e). Its justice , is the fulfilment of its own function by even’ class | (433). A provisional psychology (435 c-d) discovers in the human soul faculties corresponding to tfie three social classes (435 e ΑΓ.)γ’ And the social and political definitions of these virtues are then seen to
“ Cf. my article, “ Plato and His Lessons for To-day,” in the Independent, vol. lx., 1906, pp. 253-256.
6 Cf. 433, 443 c and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 15-16.
* Cf. 427 e with 449 λ, and Oorgias, 507 c.
d There is no real evidence that this is derived from a Pythagorean doctrine of the three lives. There i« a considerable recent literature that affirms it. It is enough here to refer to Mr. A. E. Taylor’s Plato, p. 281, and Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy3, p. 296, n. 2.
xv
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fit the individual. Sobriety and temperance are the acceptance by every faculty of this higher division of labour (44-l-442). Justice is the performance by every faculty of its proper task (433 a-β with 441 d). These definitions will stand the test of vulgar instances. The man whose own soul is inherently just in this ideal sense of the word will also be just in the ordinary relations of life. He will not pick and steal and cheat and break his promises (442 e-443 a). Justice in man and state is health. It is as absurd to maintain that the unjust man can be happier than the just as it would be to argue that the unhealthy man is happier than the healthy (445 α).λ Our problem is apparently solved.
It has been argued that this conclusion marks the end of a first edition of the Republic to which there are vague references in antiquity. There can be no proof for such an hypothesis.b Plato’s plan from the first presumably contemplated an ideal state governed by philosophers (347 d), and there is distinct reference in the first four books to the necessity of securing the perpetuity of the reformed state by the superior intelligence of its rulers.0
0 Cf. my paper on “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. p. 194: “ Utilitarian ethics differs from the evolutionist, says Leslie Stephen ... in that ‘ the one lays down as a criterion the happiness, the other the health of the society. . . ί’ Mr. Stephen adds, ‘ the two are not really divergent/ and this is the thesis which Plato strains every nerve to prove throughout the Republic and Laws."
b Cf. infra, p. xxv, note b.
e Cf. 412 a with 429 a, 497 c-d, 502 d. Cf. also the “ longer way,” 435 d with 504 b-c, and further, The Unity of Plato's Thought, note 650, and the article “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Classical Philology, October 1914. xvi
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The transition at the beginning of the fifth book is quite in Plato’s manner and recalls the transition in the Pkaedo (84 c) to a rene\val of the discussion of immortality. Here Glaucon and Adeimantus, as there Simmias and Cebes, are conversing in low tones and are challenged by Socrates to speak their mind openly (449 b). They desire a fuller explanation and justification of the paradox, too lightly let fall by Socrates, that the guardians will have all things in common, including wives and children (449 c, cf. 424 a). Socrates. after some demur, undertakes to expound this topic and in general the pre-conditions of the realization of the ideal state under the continued metaphor of three waves of paradox. They are (1) the exercise of the same functions by men and women (457 a, 453 to 457) ; (2) the community of wives (457 c) ; (3) (which is the condition of the realization of all these ideals) the postulate that either philosophers must become kings or kings philosophers.
The discussion of these topics and the digressions \vhich they suggest give to this transitional book an appearance of confusion which attention to tKe clue of the three waves of paradox and the distinction between the desirability and the possibility of the Utopia contemplated will remove.® The last few pages of the book deprecate prevailing prejudice against the philosophers and prepare the vray for the theory and description of the higher education in Books VI and VII by distinguishing from the many pretenders the true philosophers who are those who are lovers of ideas, capable of appreciating them, and able to reason in abstractions.6 Whatever the meta-
0 Cf. 452 e, 457 c, 457 ij-e, 458 a-b, 461 f., 466 d, 471 c, 472 d, 473 c-d. 6 Cf. 474 b, 475 d-e. 477-4S0. 479 a-b.
xvii
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physical implications of this passage α its practical significance for the higher education and the main argument of the Republic is that stated here.
The sixth book continues this topic with an enumeration of the qualities of the perfect student, the natural endowments that are the prerequisites of the higher education (4-85 ff.) and the reasons why so few (4-96 a) of those thus fortunately endowed are saved (494 a) for philosophy from the corrupting influences of the crowd and the crowd-compelling sophists.6
In an ideal state these sports of nature (as Huxley styles them) will be systematically selected (499 β ff·)» tested through all the stages of ordinary education and finally conducted by the longer way (504 β Avith 435 d) of the higher education in the abstract sciences and mathematics and dialectics to the apprehension of the idea of good, which will be their guide in the conduct of the state. This simple thought is expressed in a series of symbols—the sun (506 e if.), the divided line (509 d)j the cave (514 if.)—which has obscured its plain meaning for the majority of readers.® For the purposes of the Republic and apart from disputable metaphysical implications it means simply that ethics and politics ought to be something more than mere empiricism. Their principles and practice must be consistently related to a Nearly conceived final standard and ideal of human welfare and good. To conceive such a standard and apply it systematically
“ Cf. The Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 55-56.
6 Cf. 490 f, 492 ff.
c Cf. my paper on “ The Idea of Good,” The Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 16 ff. and 74, and my article “ Summum Bonum ” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. xviii
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to the complications of institutions, law, and education is possible only for first-class minds who have undergone a severe discipline in abstract thought, supplemented by a long experience in affairs (4S4- a, 539 e). But it is even more impossible that the l multitude should be critics than that they should be philosophers (491 a). And so this which is Plato’s ] plain meaning has been lost in the literature of mystic and fanciful interpretation of the imagery in which he clothes it.
From these heights the seventh book descends to a sober account of the higher education in the mathematical sciences and dialectic (521 c if.). The passage is an interesting document for Plato’s conception of education and perhaps for the practice in his Academy. It also is the chief text for the controverted question of Plato’s attitude towards science and the place of Platonism in the history of science, but it need not further detain us here.0 This book, in a sense, completes the description of the ideal state.
The eighth book, one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato, is a rapid survey of the divergence, the progressive degeneracy from the ideal state in the four types to which Plato thinks the tiresome infinity of the forms of government that minute research enumerates among Greeks and barbarians may be conveniently reduced (544 c-d). These are the timocracy, whose principle is honour (545 c if.), the oligarchy, which regards wealth (550 c ff., 551 c), the democracy, whose slogan is
a Cf. my paper, “ Platonism and the History of Science,” American Philosophical Society's Proceedings, vol. Ixvi., 1927, pp. 171 ff.
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liberty, or “ doing as one likes ” (557 B-E),the tyranny, enslaved to appetite. In this review history, satire, political philosophy, and the special literary motives of the Republic are blended in a mixture hopelessly disconcerting to all literal-minded critics from Aristotle down.
In the first two types Plato is evidently thinking of the better (544 c) and the worse aspects (548 a) of Sparta. In his portrayal of the democratic state he lets himself go in satire of fourth-century Athens (557 β if.), intoxicated with too heady draughts of liberty (562 d) and dying of the triumph of the liberal party. His picture of the tyrant is in part a powerful restatement of Greek commonplace (565 a-576) and in part a preparation for the return to the main argument of the Republic (577 if.) by direct application of the analogy between the individual and the state with which he began.
In the ninth book all the lines converge on the original problem. After adding the final touches to the picture of the terrors and inner discords (576-580) of the tyrant’s soul, Plato finally decides the issue between the just and the unjust life by three arguments. The just life is proved the happier (1) by the analogy with the contrasted happiness of the royal (ideal) and the unhappiness of the tyrannized state (577 c if.), (2) by reason of an argument which Plato never repeats but which John Stuart Mill seriously accepts (582-583) : The man who lives mainly for the higher spiritual satisfactions has necessarily had experience of the pleasures of sense and ambition also. He only can compare and judge. The devotees of sense and ambition know little or nothing of the higher happiness of the intellect and the soul.
xx
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(3) The third and perhaps the most weighty proof is the principle on which the Platonic philosophy or science of ethics rests, the fact that the pleasures of sense are essentially negative, not to say worthless, because they are preconditioned by equivalent wants which are pains.® This principle is clearly suggested in the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedrus, and Phaedo, and is elaborately explained in the psychology of the Philebus. It is in fact the basis of the Platonic ethics, which the majority of critics persist in deducing from their notion of Plato’s metaphysics. These three arguments, however, are not the last word. For final conviction Plato falls back on the old analogy of health and disease, with which the fourth book provisionally concluded the argument, and which as we there saw is all that the scientific ethics of Leslie Stephen can urge in the last resort.6 The immoral soul is diseased and cannot enjoy true happiness. This thought is expressed in the image of the many-headed beast (588 c ff.) and confirmed in a final passage of moral eloquence which forms a climax and the apparent conclusion of the whole (591-592).
The tenth book may be regarded either as an appendix and after-piece or as the second and higher climax prepared by an intervening level tract separating it from the eloquent conclusion of the ninth book. The discussion in the first half of the book of the deeper psychological justification of the banishment of imitative poets is interesting in itself. It is something that Plato had to say and that could be
° Cf. 5S3 β ff. and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 23 f. and 26 f., and “The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic," pp. 192 ff.
b Cf. supra, p. xvi, note a.
xxi
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said here with the least interruption of the general design. But its chief service is that it rests the emotions between two culminating points and so allows each its full force. Whether by accident or design, this method of composition is found in the Iliad, where the games of the twenty-third book relieve the emotional tension of the death of Hector in the twenty-second and prepare us for the final climax of the ransom of his body and his burial in the twenty-fourth. It is also found in the oration On the Crown, which has two almost equally eloquent perorations separated by a tame level tract. In Plato’s case there is no improbability in the assumption of conscious design. The intrinsic preferability of justice has been proved and eloquently summed up. The impression of that moral eloquence would have been Aveakened if Plato had immediately proceeded to the myth that sets forth the rewards that await the just man in the life to come. And the myth itself is much more effective after an interval of sober argument and discussion. Then that natural human desire for variation and relief of monotony for which the modulations of Plato’s art everywhere provide makes us welcome the tale of Er the son of Arminius (614 b), the “ angel ” from over there (614 d). And we listen entranced to the myth that was saved and will save us if we believe it—believe that the soul is immortal, capable of infinite issues of good and evil, of weal or woe. So shall we hold ever to the upward way and follow righteousness and sobriety with clear-eyed reason that we may be dear to ourselves and to God, both in the time of our sojourn and trial here below and also when, like victors in the games, we receive the final crown and
xxii
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prize, that thus both here and in all the millennial pilgrim’s progress of the soul of which we fable we shall fare well (621 c-d).
This summary presents only the bare framework of the ideas of the Republic. But we may fittingly add here a partial list of the many brilliant passages of description, character - painting, satire, imagery, and moral eloquence dispersed through the ■work.
They include the dramatic introduction (327-331) with the picture of the old age of the just man, prefiguring the conclusion of the whole work ; the angry intervention of Thrasymachus (336 β ff.) ; the altercation between Thrasymachus and Cleitophon (3-tO); Thrasymachus perspiring under Socrates’ questions because it was a hot day (350 d) ; the magnificent restatement of the case for injustice by Glaucon and Adeimantus (357-367); the Wordsworthian idea of the influence of a beautiful environment on the young soul (401) ; the satiric description of the valetudinarian and malade imaginaire (406-407) ; the eloquent forecast of the fate of a society-in which the guardians exploit their charges and the watchdogs become grey wolves (416-417) ; the satire on the lazy workman’s or socialist paradise (420 d-e) ; the completion of the dream and the first of three noble statements of what Emerson calls the sovereignty of ethics, the moral ideal, the anticipated Stoic principle that nothing really matters but the good will (443-444; cf. 591 e, 618 c) ; the soul that contemplates all time and all existence (486 a) ; the allegory of the disorderly ship and the riotous crew (488-489); the power of popular assemblies to
c	xxiii
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corrupt the youthful soul and all souls that have not a footing somewhere in eternity (492) ; the great beast that symbolizes the public (493 a-b)—not to be confused, as often happens, with the composite beast that is an allegory of the mixed nature of man ; the little bald tinker who marries his master’s daughter, an allegory of the unworthy wooers of divine philosophy (495 e) ; the true philosophers whose contemplation of the heavens and of eternal things leaves them no leisure for petty bickerings and jealousies (500 c-d) ; the sun as symbol of the idea of good (507-509) ; the divided line illustrating the faculties of mind and the distinction between the sciences and pure philosophy or dialectics (510-511) ; the prisoners in the fire-lit cave, an allegory of the unphilosophic, unreleased mind (514-518) ; the entire eighth book, which Macaulay so greatly admired ; and especially its satire on democracy doing as it likes, the inspiration of Matthew Arnold (562-563) ; Plato’s evening prayer, as it has been called, anticipating all that is true and significant in the Freudian psychology (571); the description of the tortured tyrant’s soul, applied by Tacitus to the Roman emperors (578-579); the comparison of the shadows we are and the shadows we pursue with the Greeks and Trojans who fought for a phantom Helen (586 b-c) ; the likening of the human soul to a many-headed beast (588 c) ; the city of which the pattern is laid up in heaven (592 a-b) ; the spell of IIomer (607 c-d) ; the crowning myth of immortality (614-621).
. The Republic is the central and most comprehensive work of Plato’s maturity. It may have been eom-
xxiv
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posed between the years 380 and 370 b.c. in the fifth or sixth decade of Plato’s life.0
The tradition that the earlier books were published earlier can neither be proved nor disproved.b
The invention of printing has given to the idea of “ publication ” a precision of meaning which it could not bear in the Athens of the fourth century b.c. Long before its formal completion the plan and the main ideas of Plato’s masterpiece were doubtless familiar, not only to the students of the Academy but to the rival school of Isocrates and the literary gossips of Athens.
Unlike the presumably earlier Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Euthyphro, Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthy-deinus, the Republic is a positive, not to say a dogmatic, exposition of Plato’s thought, and not, except in the introductory first book, an idealizing dra-
° Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 78, n. 606 ; Zeller, Plato*, p. 551, discusses the evidence and anticipates without accepting Taylor’s argument (Plato, p. 20) that the quotation of the sentence about philosophers being kings (Pep. 473 c-d, 499 β c) by the author of the seventh Epistle proves that the Republic was already written in the year 388/7.
b Cf. Aulus Gellius, Nodes Atticae, xiv. 3. 3 and other passages cited by Henri Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, p. 14, and Hirmer, “ Entstehung und Komp. d. Plat. Rep.," Jahrbucher fiir Phil., Supp]., N.F., vol. xxiii. p. 654·; Wilamowitz, i. pp. 209 ff. on the “ Thrasymachus ”; Hans Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 187 ff.; Ueberweg-Praechter (Altertum), p. 217. Cf. Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrdt der Griechen, etc., p. 322 : “ Vor allem aber bestimmt mich der Gesammtscharakter des ersten Buches, welches zu keinem anderen Zwecke ge-schrieben sein kann, als demjenigen, den es in dem jetzigen Zusammenhange erfullt, namlich, als Einleitung in ein grosseres Ganzes zu dienen. Es kann nie dazu bestimmt gewesen sein, eine Sonderexistenz zu filhren, wie etwa der Charmides
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matization of Socrates’ talks with Athenian youths and sophists.
Aristotle cites the Republic as the Politeia,a and this was the name given to it by Plato. In 527 c it is playfully called the Kallipolis. The secondary-title ή περί δίκαιον is not found in the best manuscripts, and, as the peculiar use of ή indicates, was probably added later.
But, as already said, we cannot infer from this that the ethical interest is subordinated to the political.6 The two are inseparable. The distinction between ethics and politics tends to vanish in early as in recent philosophy. Even Aristotle, who first perhaps wrote separate treatises on ethics and politics, combines them as ή περί τα ανθρώπινα φιλοσοφία. He speaks of ethics as a kind of politics. And though he regards the family and the individual as historically preceding the state, in the order of nature and the idea the state is prior. The modern sociologist who insists that the psychological and moral life of the individual apart from the social organism is an unreal abstraction is merely returning to the standpoint of the Greek who could not conceive man as a moral being outside of the polis.0 In the consciously figurative language of Plato,d the idea of justice is reflected both in the individual and the state, the latter merely exhibits it on a larger r scale. Or, to put it more simply, the true and only aim of the political art is to make the citizens happier by making them better.® And though good men
a Politics, 1264 b 24. The plural also occurs, ibid. 1293 b 1.
b Cf. supra, p. xii, note c.	* Cf. supra, p. xii.
d 368 d-369 a. It is uncritical to press the metaphysical suggestions of this passage.
* Euthydemus 291 c ff., Goryias 521 d, Euthyphro 2 d. xxvi
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arise sporadically/* and are preserved by the grace of God in corrupt states,6 the only hope for mankind is in a state governed by philosophical -wisdom (473 d), and the ideal man can attain to his full stature and live a complete life only in the ideal city.®
The larger part of the Republic is in fact occupied with the ideal state, with problems of education and social control, but, as already said, we are repeatedly reminded (supra, p. xii) that all these discussions are in Plato’s intention subordinated to the main ethical j, proof that the just life is happier than the unjust.^1 Ethics takes precedence in that the final appeal is to the individual will and the individual thirst for happiness. Plato is to that extent an individualist and a utilitarian. Politics is primary in so far as man’s moral life cannot exist outside of the state.
There are hints of the notion of an ideal state before Plato.d And the literary motif of Utopia has a long history.* But it was the success of the Republic and Laws that made the portrayal of the best state the chief problem, not to say the sole theme, of Greek political science. In Plato this was due to an idealistic temper and a conviction of the irremediable corruption of Greek social and political life. The place
“ Rep. 520 b, Protag. 320 a, Meno 92 d-e, Laws 642 c,
*	Meno 99 e, Rep. 493 a.
*	Cf. Rep. 497 a ; Spencer, Ethics, vol. i. p. 280.
*	Cf. Newman, Politics of Aristotle, vol. ϊ. pp. 85 ff.
*	Of the immense literature of the subject it is enough to refer to Alfred Dorens’ “ Wunschraume und Wiinschzeiten ” in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-1925, Berlin, 1927 ;
Fr. Klein wachter, Die Staats Romans, Vienna, 1S91 ; Edgar Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie, Leipzig, 1921. An incomplete list collected from these essays includes more than fifty examples.
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assigned to the ideal state in Aristotle’s Politics is sometimes deplored by the admirers of the matter-of-fact and inductive methods of the first and fifth books. And in our own day the value of this motif for the serious science of society is still debated by sociologists.
The eternal fascination of the literary motif is indisputable, and we may enjoy without cavil the form which the artist Plato preferred for the exposition of his thought, while careful to distinguish the thoughts themselves from their sometimes fantastic embodiment. But we must first note one or two of the fundamental differences between the presuppositions of Plato’s speculations and our own. (1) Plato’s state is a Greek city,not a Persian empire, a European nation, or a conglomerate America. To Greek feeling complete and rational life was impossible for the inhabitant of a village or the subject of a satrap. It was attainable only through the varied social and political activities of the Greek polis, equipped with agora, gymnasium, assembly, theatre, and temple-crowned acropolis. It resulted from the action and interaction upon themselves and the world of intelligent and equal freemen conscious of kinship and not too numerous for self-knowledge or too few for self-defence. From this point of view Babylon, Alexandria, Rome, London, and New York would not be cities but chaotic aggregations of men. And in the absence of steam, telegraphy, and representative government the empires of Darius, Alexander, and Augustus would not be states but loose associations of cities, tribes, and provinces. Much of Plato’s sociology is therefore inapplicable to modern conditions. But though we recognize, we must not
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exaggerate the difference. The Stoic and Christian city of God, the world citizenship into which the subjects of Rome were progressively adopted, the mediaeval papacy and empire, the twentieth-century democratic nation are the expressions of larger and perhaps more generous ideals. But in respect of the achievement of a complete life for all their members, they still remain failures or experiments. The city-state, on the other hand, has once and again at Athens and Florence so nearly solved its lesser problem as to make the ideal city appear not altogether a dream. And, accordingly, modern idealists are returning to the conception of smaller cantonal communities, interconnected, it is true, by all the agencies of modern science and industrialism, but in their social tissue and structure not altogether incomparable to the small city-state which Plato contemplated as the only practical vehicle of the higher life.
(2) The developments of science and industry have made the idea of progress an essential part of every modern Utopia. The subjugation of nature by man predicted in Bacon’s New Atlantis has come more and more to dominate all modern dreams of social reform. It is this which is to Lay the spectre of Malthusianism. It is this which is to give us the four-hour day and will furnish the workman’s dwelling with all the labour-saving conveniences of electricity, supply his table with all the delicacies of all the seasons, entertain his cultivated leisure with automatic reproductions of all the arts, and place flying machines and automobiles at his disposal when he would take the air.
This is not the place to estimate the part of illusion in these fancies. It is enough to observe that in dwelling too complacently upon them modern utop-
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ians are apt to forget the moral and spiritual preconditions of any fundamental betterment of human life. Whereas Plato, conceiving the external condition of man’s existence to be essentially fixed, has more to tell us of the discipline of character and the elevation of intelligence. In Xavier Demaistre’s Voyage autour de ma chambre, Plato, revisiting the glimpses of the moon, is made to say, “ In spite of your glorious gains in physical science, my opinion of human nature is unchanged—but I presume that your progress in psychology, history, and the scientific control of human nature, has by this time made possible that ideal Republic which in the conditions of my own age I regarded as an impracticable dream.” Demaistre was sorely embarrassed for a reply. Have we one ready ?
Living in a milder climate and before the birth of the modern industrial proletariat, Plato is less haunted than we by the problem of pauperism.0 And his austerity of temper would have left him indifferent, if not hostile, to the ideal of universal luxury and ease. It was not the life he appointed for his guardians, and the demand of the workers for it he has satirized in advance (420 d-e). If we add to the two points here considered some shades of ethical and religious feeling, associated with Christianity, we shall have nearly exhausted the list of fundamental differences between Plato’s political and social thought and our own. The Republic, if we look beneath the vesture of paradox to the body of its substantive thought, might
0 Cf., however, Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage nnd des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, who, however, in the opinion of some of his critics, exaggerates the industrialism and industrial problems of Athens, xxx
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seem a book pf yesterday, or to-morrow. The conception of society as an organism, λυϊιΙι the dependence of laws and institutions upon national temperament, and customs, the omnipotence of public opinion, the division of labour and the reasons for it, the necessity of specialization, the formation of a trained standing army, the limitation of the right of private property, the industrial and political equality of women, the reform of the letter of the creeds in order to save the spirit, the proscription of unwholesome art and literature, the reorganization of education, eugenics, the kindergarten method, the distinction between higher and secondary education, the endowment of research, the application of the higher mathematics to astronomy and physics—all this and much more may be read in it by him who runs.
A critical interpretation would first remove some obstacles to a true appreciation interposed by captious cavils or over-ingenious scholarship, and then proceed to study Plato’s ideas (1) as embedded in the artistic sjructure of the Republic, (2) as the outgrowth oTPlato’s thought and experience as a whole, and of the suggestions that came to him from his predecessors and contemporaries. The Republic is, in Huxley’s words, a “ noble, philosophical romance ”—it is a discussion of ethics, politics, sociology, religion and education cast in the form of a Utopia or an Emile. The criticism of Plato’s serious meanings is one thing. The observation of the way in which they are coloured and heightened by the exigencies of this special literary form is another. Plato himself has told us that the Republic is a fairy-tale or fable about justice. And he has warned us that every such finished composition must contain a large measure of what in contrast to
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the severity of pure dialectic he calls jest or play.0 Within the work itself the artistic illusion had to be preserved. But even there Plato makes it plain that his chief purpose is to embody certain ideas in an ideal, not to formulate a working constitution or body of legislation for an actual state. An ideal retains its value even though it may never be precisely realized in experience. It is a pattern laid up in heaven for those who can see and understand. Plato will not even assert that the education which he prescribes is the best. He is certain only that the best education, whatever it may be, is a pre-condition of the ideal state (416 b-c). Somewhere in the infinite past or future—it may be in the barbarian world beyond our ken—the true city may be visioned whenever and wherever political power and philosophic wisdom are wedded and not as now divorced. He affirms no more.
It is a waste of ink to refute the paradoxes or harp upon the omissions of the Republic in disregard of these considerations. The paradoxes are softened and explained, the omissions supplied in the Politicus and the Laws, which express fundamentally identical ethical and political convictions from a slightly different point of view and a perhaps somewhat sobered mood.b To assume that differences which are easily explained by the moulding of the ideas in their literary framework are caused by revolutions in Plato’s beliefs is to violate all canons of sound criticism and all the established presumptions of the unity of Plato’s thought.
The right way to read the Republic is fairly indicated
0 Phaedr. 278 e.
6 Of. my paper, “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix., 1914, pp. 345-369. xxxii
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by casual utterances of such critics as Renan, Pater, Emerson, and Iimile Faguet. The captious attitude of mind is illustrated by the set criticism of Aristotle, the Christian Fathers, Zeller, De Quincey, Landor, Spencer, and too large a proportion of professional philologists and commentators. “ As the poet too/’ says Emerson, “ he (Plato) is only contemplative. He did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with an institution. All his painting in the Republic must be esteemed mythical with the intent to bring out, sometimes in violent colours, his thought.”
This disposes at once of all criticism, hostile or friendly, aesthetic or philological, that scrutinizes the Republic as if it were a bill at its second reading in Parliament, or a draft of a constitution presented to an American state convention. The greater the ingenuity and industry applied to such interpretations the further we are led astray. Even in the Laws Plato warns us that we are not yet, but are only becoming, legislators.
In the Republic it suits Plato’s design to build up the state from individual units and their economic needs. But his critics, from Aristotle to Sir Henry Maine, derive their conception of the patriarchal theory of society from his exposition of it in the Laws.
He embodies his criticism of existing Greek institutions in a scheme for the training of his soldiers, supplemented by the higher education of the guardians. But we cannot infer, as hasty critics have done, from 421 a that he would not educate the masses at all. The banishment of Homer is a vivid expression of Plato’s demand that theology be purified and art moralized. But Milton wisely declined to treat it as a serious argument against the liberty of unlicensed
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printing in England. And nothing can be more preposterous than the statement still current in books of supposed authority that the severity of dialectics had suppressed in Plato the capacity for emotion and the appreciation of beauty. The abolition of private property among the ruling classes is partly the expression of a religious, a Pythagorean, not to say a Christian, ideal, which Plato reluctantly renounces in the Laws,a But it is mainly a desperate attempt to square the circle of politics and justify the rule of the intelligent few by an enforced disinterestedness and the annihilation of all possible “ sinister interests.” 6 All criticism that ignores this vital point is worthless.®
The same may be said of the community of wives, which is further, as Schopenhauer remarks, merely a drastic expression of the thought that the breeding of men ought to be as carefully managed as that of animals. It is abandoned in the Laws. The detailed refutations of Aristotle are beside the mark, and the denunciations of the Christian Fathers and De Quincey and Landor are sufficiently met by Lucian’s remark that those who find in the Republic an apology for licentiousness little apprehend in what sense the divine philosopher meant his doctrine of communistic marriage.
It is the height of naivete to demonstrate by the statistics of a Parisian creche that the children of the guardians would die in infancy, or to inquire too curiously into the risks they would run in accompanying their parents on horseback to war (466 f, 467 f).
° Rep. 416, 462-463, 465 b, Timaeus 18 b, Laws 739 b-d.
b Cf. supra, p. xv and infra, p. xlii.
c Even Newman, for example, seems to accept the Aristotelian objection that such a military caste will tyrannize. See Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 326 f. xxxiv
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The comparison of the individual to the state is a suggestive analogy for sociology and at the same time a literary motif that is worth precisely what the writer’s tact and skill can make of it. Plato’s use of the idea is most effective. By subtle artifices of style the cumulative effect of which can be felt only in the original, the reader is brought to conceive of the social organism as one monster man or leviathan, \vhose sensuous appetites are the unruly mechanic mob, whose disciplined emotions are the trained force that checks rebellion within and guards against invasion from without, and whose reason is the philosophic statesmanship that directs each and all for the good of the whole. And conversely the individual man is pictured as a biological colony of passions and appetites which “ swarm like worms within our living clay ”—a curious compound of beast and man which can attain real unity and personality only by the conscious domination of the monarchical reason. The origination of this idea apparently belongs to Plato. But he can hardly be held responsible for the abuse of it by modern sociologists, or for Herbert Spencer’s ponderous demonstration that with the aid of Huxley and Carpenter he can discover analogies between the body politic and the physiological body in comparison with which those of Plato are mere child’s-play.
It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of such matter-of-fact and misconceived criticism. Enough has been said perhaps to prepare the way for the broad literary common-sense appreciation of the Republic, which an intelligent reader, even of a translation, will arrive at for himself if he reads without prejudice and without checking at every little apparent oddity in the reasoning or the expression.
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The proper historical background for such a broad understanding of Plato’s political and social philosophy is Thucydides’ account of the thirty years’ Peloponnesian war, which Hobbes translated in order to exhibit to England and Europe the evils of unbridled democracy. Thucydides’ history is the ultimate source of all the hard-headed cynical political philosophy of Realpolitik and the Superman, from Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Hobbes to Nietzsche and Bernardi. And in recent years the speeches which he attributes to the Athenian ambassadors proposing to violate the neutrality of Melos have been repeatedly rediscovered and quoted. They are merely the most drastic expression of a philosophy of life and politics which pervades the entire history and which I studied many years ago in a paper on the “ Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides,” α some of the ideas of which are reproduced apparently by accident in Mr. Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus. The moral disintegration of a prolonged world war is the predestined medium for the culture of this poisonous germ. And the Peloponnesian war was a world war for the smaller international system of the Greek states. It was for Greece that suicide which our civil war may prove to have been for the old American New England and Virginia, and which we pray the World War may not prove to have been for Europe. The analogy, which we need not verify in detail, is startling, though the scale in Greece was infinitely smaller. In both cases we see an inner ring or focus of intense higher civilization encompassed by a vast
“ Transactions of Amer. Philol. Assoc, vol. xxiv. pp. 66 ff. The Dial, Chicago, 1907, xliii. p. 202. xxxvi
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outer semi-civilized or barbarian world of colonization, places in the sun, trade monopolies, and spheres of influence. In both the inner ring is subdivided into jealous states whose unstable equilibrium depends on the maintenance of the balance of power between two great systems, one commercial, democratic, and naval, the other authoritative, disciplined, military. The speeches of Pericles and King Archidamus in Thucydides analyse, contrast, and develop the conflicting ideals and weigh sea power against land power, as the speeches of rival prime ministers have done in our day. I merely suggest the parallel. What concerns us here is that to understand Plato we must compare, I do not say identify, him with Renan writing about la reforme intelleciuelle et morale of France after the annee terrible, or, absit omen, an English philosopher of 1950 speculating on the decline and fall of the British Empire, or an American philosopher of 19S0 meditating on the failure of American democracy. The background of the comparatively optimistic Socrates was the triumphant progressive imperialistic democracy of the age of Pericles, and the choric odes of the poets and prophets of the imaginative reason, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The background of Plato, the experience that ground to devilish colours all his dreams and permanently darkened his •vision of life, was the world ΛναΓ that made shipwreck of the Periclean ideal and lowered the level of Hellenic civilization in preparation for its final overthrow. The philosophy which he strove to overcome in himself and others was the philosophy of the political speeches in Thucydides and of those bitter disillusionized later plays of Euripides. His
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middle age fell and his Republic was conceived in an Athens stagnating under the hateful oppression of the Spartan Junker dominating Greece in alliance with the unspeakable Persian. The environment of his old age and its masterpiece, the Laws, was the soft, relaxed, sensuous, cynical, pococurante, fin de siecle Athens of the New Comedy, drifting helplessly to the catastrophe of Chaeronea—the Athens which Isocrates expected to save by treaties of peace with all mankind and shutting up the wineshops, and which Demosthenes vainly admonished to build up its fleet and drill its armies against the Macedonian peril. When Plato is characterized as an unpatriotic, undemocratic, conservative reactionary, false to the splendid Periclean tradition, we must remember that Pericles’ funeral oration had become for all but the fourth of July orators of Plato’s generation as intolerable and ironic a mockery as Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address λυϊΙΙ seem to America if democracy fails to unify us into a real people. His philosophy was “ reactionary ” in the sense that it was his own inevitable psychological and moral reaction against the sophistical ethicsa of the Superman on one side and on the other against the cult of inefficiency and indiscipline which he had come to regard as wholly inseparable from unlimited democracy. This reactionary aspect of Plato’s political and social philosophy has been vividly depicted, though perhaps with some strained allusions to the democracy of contemporary France, in Faguet’s five chapters on the hatreds of Plato.
a Cf. my paper on the “ Interpretation of the Timaeus A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 395 if. xxxviii
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The equivocal labels radical and conservative mean little in their application to minds of the calibre of a Plato or even of a Burke. What really matters is the kind of conservative, the kind of radical that you are. As Mill says, there is a distinction ignored in all political classification, and more important than any political classification, the difference between superior and inferior minds.
As a thinker for all time, Plato in logical grasp and coherency of consecutive and subtle thought, stands apart from and above a Renan, a Burke, an Arnold, or a Ruskin. But as a man, his mood, inevitably determined by his historical environment, was that of Matthew Arnold in the ’sixties, endeavouring to prick with satire the hide of the British Philistine, or of Ruskin in the ’seventies embittered by the horrors of the Franco-Prussian War and seeking consolation in the political economy of the future. We may denominate him a conservative and a reactionary , in view of this personal mood and temper, and his despair of the democracy of fin de siecle Athens. But his Utopian Republic advocated not only higher education and votes, but offices for women, and a eugenic legislation that would stagger Oklahoma. And so if you turn to Professor Murray’s delightful Euripides and his Age, you will read that Euripides is the child of a strong and splendid tradition and is. together with Plato, the first of all rebels against it. Suppose Professor Murray had written, Bernard Shaw is the child of a strong and splendid tradition and, together with Matthew Arnold, the first of all rebels against it. I think we should demur, and feel that something was wrong. We should decline to bracket Arnold
d
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and Shaw as rebels to English tradition, despite the fact that both endeavoured to stir up the British Philistine with satire and wit. As a matter of fact, Plato detested Euripides and all his works, and generally alludes to him with Aristophanic irony.
If we pass by the terrible arraignment in the Gorgias of the democracy that was guilty of the judicial murder of Socrates, the political philosophy of the minor dialogues is mainly a Socratic canvassing of definitions, and an apparently vain but illuminating quest for the supreme art of life, the art that will make us happy, the political or royal art, \vhich guides and controls all else, including music, literature, and education. This conception is represented in the Republic by the poetic allegory of the Idea of Good and the description of the higher education of the true statesman which alone lends it real content. The matter is quite simple, and has been confused .only by the refusal to accept Plato’s own plain statements about it and the persistent tendency to translate Plato’s good poetry into bad metaphysics.®
The metaphysics of the Idea of Good will be treated in the introduction to the second volume. Here it is enough to quote Mr. Chesterton, who, whether by accident or design, in a lively passage of his Heretics, expresses the essential meaning of the doctrine in the political, ethical, and educational philosophy of the Republic quite sufficiently for practical purposes.
“ Every one of the popular modern phrases and ideals is a dodge in order to shirk the problem of what is good. We are fond of talking about * liberty that, as we talk of it, is a dodge to avoid discussing
a Cf. my article “ Summum Bonum ” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. xl
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what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ progress ’ ; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ education ’ ; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. The modern man says, ‘ Let us leave all these arbitrary standards and embrace liberty.’ That is, logically rendered, ‘ Let us not decide what is good, but let it be considered good not to decide it.’ He says,
‘ Away with your old moral formulae ; I am for progress.’ This, logically stated, means, ‘ Let us not settle what is good ; but let us settle whether -\ve are getting more of it.’ He says, ‘ Neither in religion nor morality, my friend, lie the hopes of the race, but in education.’ This, clearly expressed, means, ‘ We cannot decide what is good, but let us give it to our children.’ ” So far Mr. Chesterton.
Plato’s Idea of Good, then, means that the education of his philosophic statesmen must lift them to a region of thought which transcends the intellectual confusion in which these dodges and evasions alike j of the ward boss and the gushing settlement-worker dwell. He does not tell us in a quotable formula what the good is, because it remains an inexhaustible ideal. But he portrays -with entire lucidity his Ολγτι imaginative conception of Greek social good in his Republic and Laws.
The doctrine of the Idea of Good is simply the postulate that social well-being must be organized not by rule-of-thumb, hand-to-mouth opportunist politicians, but by highly trained statesmen systematically keeping in view large and consciously apprehended ends. The only way to compass this, Plato affirms, is first to prepare and test your rulers by the severest education physical and mental, theoretical and
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practical that the world has yet seen, and secondly to insure their freedom from what Bentham calls “ sinister interests ” by taking away from them their safe-deposit vaults and their investments in corporation stock and requiring them to live on a moderate salary and a reasonable pension.
This, or so much of it as may be translated into modern terms, is the essence of Plato’s social and political philosophy.
But Plato’s Republic, whatever its contributions to political theory or its suggestiveness to the practical politician or social reformer, is not a treatise on political science or a text-book of civics. It is the City of God in which Plato’s soul sought refuge from the abasement of Athenian politics which he felt himself impotent to reform. The philosopher, he says (496 d) with unmistakable reference to Socrates {Apology 31 e) and apology for himself, knows that no politician is honestnor is there any champion of justice at whose side he may fight and be saved. He resembles a man fallen among wild beasts. He is unwilling to share and impotent singly to oppose their rapine. He is like one who in a driving storm of dust and sleet stands aside under shelter of a wall and seeing others filled full with all iniquity, must be content to live his own life, keep his soul unspotted from the world, and depart at last with peace and good will and gracious hopes. This is something. But how much more could he accomplish for himself and others, Plato wistfully adds, in a society in harmony with his true nature. And so he plays (it is his own word) with the construction of such a state. But when the dream is finished, his epilogue is : We have built a city in words, since it exists nowhere on earth, though there may be a
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pattern of it laid up in heaven. But whether it exists or not, the true philosopher will concern himself with the politics of this city only, of this city only will he constitute himself a citizen. As Emerson puts it, he was born to other politics. The witty and cynical Lucian mocks at this city in the clouds where Socrates lives all alone by himself, governed by his own laws. And I have no time to answer him now, even by enumeration of the great spirits who have taken refuge in the Platonic City of God. It was there that St. Augustine found consolation and hope in the crash and downfall of the Roman Empire. And fifteen hundred years later an unwonted glow suffuses the arid style of Kant when he speaks of the man who is conscious of an inward call to constitute himself by his conduct in this world the citizen of a better.
But to those political and social philosophers who disdain a fugitive and cloistered virtue and ask for some more helpful practical lesson than this, Plato’s Republic offers two main suggestions.
The first is the way of St. Francis : the acceptance of the simple life, which by a startling coincidence Glaucon, in reply to Socrates, and the Pope, in remonstrance with St. Francis, designate as a city of pigs.® But if we insist on a sophisticated civilization, a fevered city as Plato styles it, we shall find no remedy for the ills to which human nature is heir so long as our guiding principle is the equality of unequals (558 c) and the liberty of every one to do as he pleases. The only way of political and social salvation for such a state is self-sacrificing discipline, specialized efficiency, and government administered by men whom we have
“ Matthew Paris apud Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, p. 97 “ vade frater et quaere porcus (sic),” etc.
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educated for the function and whom we compel to be unselfish.
We shall not wrong them by this suppression of their lower selves. For they will find in it their highest happiness and so apprehend the full meaning of old Hesiod’s saying that the half is more than the \vhole.a All this, though often confounded with the gospel of the strong man, is in Plato’s intentions its diametrical opposite. Plato’s strong man is not, and is not permitted to be, strong for himself. And finding his own happiness in duty fulfilled he will procure through just and wise government as much happiness as government and education can bestow upon men. Plato never loses faith in the leadership of the right leaders nor in the government of scholars and idealists, provided always that the scholarship is really the highest and severest that the age ean furnish, the idealism tempered by long apprenticeship to practical administration, and the mortal nature which cannot endure the temptations of irresponsible power held in check by self-denying ordinances of enforced disinterestedness.
Such scholars in politics and such idealists, and they only, ean do for us what the practical politician and the opportunist who never even in dreams have seen the things that are more excellent, ean never aehieve. Think you (Rep. 500) that such a man, if called to the conduct of human affairs and given the opportunity not merely to mould his own soul but to realize and embody his vision in the institutions and characters of men, will be a contemptible artizan of sobriety and righteousness and all social and human virtue ? Will he not like an artist glance frequently back and forth
° Cf. Rep. 419, 420 b, c, 4t>6 b-c.
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from his model, the city in the clouds, home of the absolute good, the true and the beautiful, to the mortal copy which he fashions so far as may be in its image ? And so mixing and mingling the pigments on his palette he will reproduce the true measure and likeness of man which even old Homer hints is or ought to be the likeness of God.
The Text
Convention requires that something should be said about the text. How little need be said appears from the fact that the translation was originally made from two or three texts taken at random. The text of this edition was for convenience set up from the Teubner text, and the adjustments in either case have presented no difficulty. I have tried to indicate all really significant divergences and my reasons. That is all that the student of Plato’s philosophy or literary art needs.
The tradition of the text of the Republic is excellent.0 The chief manuscripts have been repeatedly collated, and the Republic has been printed in many critical editions that record variations significant and insignificant. The text criticism of Plato to-day is a game that is played for its own sake, and not for any important results for the text itself or the interpretation. The validity of a new text to-day depends far more on acquaintance λλΊΛ Platonic Greek and Platonic thought than on any rigour of the text-critical and palaeographic game. Nothing whatever results from the hundred and six pages of “ Cf. the work of Alline referred to supra, p. xxv, note b.
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“ Textkritik ” in the Appendix to Professor Wila-mowitz’s Platon. Adam repeatedly changed his mind about the readings of his preliminary text edition when he came to write his commentary, and with a candour rare in the irritabile genus of text critics withdrew an emendation which I showed to be superfluous by a reference to the Sophist.
The Jowett and Campbell edition devotes about a hundred pages of costly print to what are for the most part unessential and uncertain variations. As I said in reviewing it (A.J.P. xvi. pp. 229 ff.): “ There is something disheartening in the exiguity of the outcome of all this toil, and one is tempted to repeat Professor Jowett’s heretical dictum, that ‘ such inquiries have certainly been carried far enough and need no longer detain us from more important subjects.’ There is really not much to be done with the text of Plato. The game must be played strictly according to the rules, but when it is played out we feel that it was hardly worth the midnight oil. The text of this edition must have cost Professor Campbell a considerable portion of the leisure hours of two or three years. Yet, as he himself says at the close of his interesting, if discursive, essay :	‘ Were the
corruptions and interpolations of the text of the Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, the difference of meaning involved would be still infinitesimal. Some feature of an image might be obscured, or some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but Plato’s philosophy would remain uninjured.’
“ Of the twelve passages which Professor Campbell regards as still open to suspicion (vol. ii. p. 115), only two affect the sense even slightly. 387 c φρίτταν δη ττοΐίΐ ώ$ ocerai, for which our editors read
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ώ$ οΤόν τε (which they refer to q, and the correction of Par. A by q, not to Par. A, as hitherto), rejecting Hermann’s more vigorous δσ ετη and not venturing to insert in the text L. C.’s suggestion, ως ετεά. In ix. 581 e, της ηδονης ου πάνυ πόρρω, there is no real difficulty if we accept, with nearly all editors, Graser’s τί οιώμεθα and place interrogation points after μανθάνοντα and -όρρω. Professor Jowett would retain ποιώμεθα and take the words της ηδονης ον πάνυ -όρρω as ironical ; I do not care to try to convert anyone whose perceptions of Greek style do not tell him that this is impossible. Professor Campbell’s suggestion, της αληθινής, of which he thinks ηδονή*; a substituted gloss, does not affect the meaning and supplies a plausible remedy for the seemingly objectionable repetition of ήδοιφς. But it is, I think, unnecessary. The Platonic philosopher thinks that sensual pleasures are no pleasures. Cf. Philebus 44- C ώστε καί ανto τούτο αυτής το επαγωγόν γοήτενμα ονχ ηδονήν είναι. The difficulties in 388 E, 359 c, 567 E, 590 d, 603 c, 615 c are too trifling for further debate. 439 E ποτε άκονσας τι πιστεύω τοντω is certainly awkward. L. C.’s suggestion, ου πιστεύω τούττψ, with changed reference of τοντω, equally so. 533 E δ αν μόνον δηλοί προς την εξιν σαφήνεια ο λεγει εν φνχβ is impossible, and the ingenuity is wasted that is spent upon it in the commentary to this result: ‘ An expression which may indicate \vith a clearness proportioned to the mental condition that of which it speaks as existing in the mind.’ All we want is the thought of Charmides 163 d δήλον δε μόνον εφ’ δ τι αν φερτής τοννομα ότι αν λεγης, and that is given by the only tolerable text yet proposed, that of Hermann : άλλ’ δ αν μόνον δηλοί προς την εξω
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σαφήνειαν α Aeyei iv φνχή (άρκέσει), which is ignored by our editors and which is indeed too remote from the mss. to be susceptible of proof. In 562 Β the unwarranted νπέρπλουτος, which B. J. defends more suo, may be emended by deleting υπέρ or by L. C.’s plausible suggestion, πον πλούτος. In 568 d L. C.’s suggestion, πωλονμένων, is as easy a way as any of securing the required meaning which grammar forbids us to extract from αποδομένων.
“ Of the 29 passages in which the present text relies on conjectures by various hands, none affects the sense except possibly the obvious παισϊν for πάσιν (494 β and 431 c), Schneider’s palmary καλ έτίμα μάλιστα for και έτι μάλιστα, 554 B, Graser’s τί οαόμεθα, 581 D, Vermehren’s χαίρων και δνσχεραίνων, which restores concinnity in 401 e, and L. C.’s διὰ τον bis, 440 c, for διά to, an emendation which was pencilled on the margin of my Teubner text some years ago. The others restore a paragogic ν or a dropped αν or an iota subscript, or smooth out an anacoluthon. Professor Campbell himself suggests some fifteen emendations in addition to the one admitted to the text (vol. ii. p. 123) ; three or four of these have already been considered. Of the others the most important are the (in the context) cacophonous άξίως, 496 a, for άξιον which is better omitted altogether, with Hermann ; εγγύς τι τείνων των τον σώματος for είναι, 518 D, which is clever and would commend itself but for a lingering doubt •whether the phrase had not a half-humorous suggestion in Plato’s usage ; and ή ovk (sic q) . . . άλλοίαν τε [Stallb. for τοι] φήσεις, 500 A. It is unnecessary to follow Professor Campbell in his recension of the superfluous emendations of Cobet,
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Madvig and others not admitted into the text. The man who prints an emendation that is not required but is merely possible Greek in the context is a thief of our time and should be suppressed by a conspiracy of silence. I could wish, however, that our editors had followed Hermann in admitting Nagelsbach’s e'n αδυναμία, supported by a quotation from Iamblichus, for Ι-’ αδυναμία, in 532 b-c. eV αδυναμία βλί-eiv ‘ to look powerlessly,’ i.e. ‘ to be without the power to see,’ as our editors construe, after Schneider, makes large demands on our faith in the flexibility of Greek idiom, and Stallbaum’s ‘ bei dem Unvermogen zu sehen ’ is not much better. Moreover, the In adds a touch that is needed; cf. 516 α —ρωτον μίν, etc. For the rest, all this matter, with much besides, is conscientiously repeated in the commentary, though exhaustiveness is after all not attained, and many useful readings recorded in Stallbaum or Hermann are ignored. I have noted the following points, which might (without much profit) be indefinitely added to. In 332 e no notice is taken of the plausible -ροττολψΰν approved by Ast and Stephanus. In 365 β lav μη καί δοκι?), which has sufficient ms. authority, is better than lav καί μη δοκω. The thought is : ‘ I shall profit nothing from being just (even) if I seem the opposite.’ What our editors mean by saying that έαν καί μη δοκω is more idiomatic I cannot guess. In 365 d, και (ούδ* Jowett and Campbell) ή μιν μελητίον τοι λανθάνω, I think the consensus of the mss. could be defended, despite the necessity for a negative that nearly all editors have felt here. The argument of the entire passage would run : There exist (1) political clubs Ιττί το λανθάναν, and (2) teachers of persuasion
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who will enable us to evade punishment if detected. But, you will say, we cannot (1) elude or (2) constrain the gods. The answer is (transferring the question to the higher sphere), as for gods, perhaps (1) they do not exist or are careless of mankind, or (2) can be persuaded or bought off by prayers and ceremonies. Accordingly, we must either (1) try to escape detection, as on the previous supposition, before the gods were introduced into the argument, or (2) invoke priests and hierophants as in the former case teachers of the art of persuasion. The logic of καί ημΐν μελητεον τον λανθάνειν is loose, but it is quite as good as that of d μη είσίν as an answer to θεονς οντε λανθάνειν δυνατόν, and it is not absolutely necessary to read ονδ’, ονκονν τί or άμελητεον. The κσ.ϊ of καί ή μιν indicates an illogical but perfectly natural antithesis between ‘ us ’ on the present supposition and the members of the political clubs above. In 378 d our editors follow Baiter in punctuating after ypaveri. The antithesis thus secured between παιδία ενθν<; and πρεσβντερονϊ γιγνομενοις (an γενόμενος ?) favours this. The awkwardness of the four times repeated ambiguous και, and the difficulty of the dative with λογοποιεΐν and the emphasis thus lost of the triplet και γερονσι και γρανσι και πρεσβντεροις γιγομένοις, are against it, 397 a, L. G. accepts Madvig’s (Schneider’s ?) μιμήσεται for διηγήσεται, adversante B. J., but διηγήσεται seems to be favoured by the balance of the sentence : πάντα τε μάλλον διηγήσεται και . . . οιήσεται ώστε πάντα επιχειρήσει μιμεισθαι. 442 C σοφον δε γε εκείνψ τ φ σμικρφ μερει τω δ ήρχε τ εν αντω καί ταντα παρηγγελλεν εχον αν κσ κείνο, etc. Our editors seem to feel no difficulty in the τω o, etc., nor do they note the omission of
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τφ by Par. Κ and Mon. A simple remedy would be to omit the τω before δ and insert it after -apijy-yeWev, reading τω l\€iv. In 451 a-β, in reading ώστ€ c5 (for οΰ) μι τταραμνθύ, our editors, here as elsewhere, over-estimate the possibilities of Socratic irony. 500 a. In arguing against the repetition of άλλοίαν in a different sense, 499 e-500 a, our editors should not have ignored the reading of Μ, άλλ’ οΓαν (recorded, it is true, in the footnotes to the text), which, with the pointing and interrogation marks of Hermann, yields a much more vivacious and idiomatic text than that adopted here. Moreover, άλλα ά—οκρινεΐσθαt fits the defiant ovk αν Sokci above much better if taken in the sense ‘ contradict us ’ than in the sense ‘change their reply.’ In 521c Hermann’s ονσα έ-ὰνοδο? (after Iamblichus) is the only readable idiomatic text here. Only desperate ingenuity can construe the others. In 606 c the text or footnotes should indicate Hermann’s δη (for δέ), which the commentary rightly prefers.”
These observations are not intended as a renewal of Jowett’s attack on text criticism or an illiberal disparagement of an indispensable technique. They merely explain why it was not thought necessary to waste the limited space of this edition by reprinting information which would interest a half dozen specialists at the most and which they know where to find in more detail than could possibly be given here.
The Republic has been endlessly edited, commented, summarized, and paraphrased (cf. supra, p. vii). The chief editions areenumeratedinUeberweg-Praechter, Die Philosophic des Altertums, 12th ed., Berlin (1926), pp. 190 ff. Schneidewin’s edition is curt, critical, and
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sagacious. Stallbaum’s Latin commentary is still useful for idioms and parallel passages. The two most helpful editions are English. The great three-volume work of Jowett and Campbell was critically reviewed by me in A.J.P. vol. xvi. pp. 223 if., and from another point of view in the New York Nation, vol. lxi. (1895) pp. 82-84. Adam’s painstaking and faithful commentary does not supersede, but indispensably supplements, Jowett and Campbell’s. Apelt’s German translation is, vrith a fe\v exceptions,
■ substantially correct, and the appended notes supply I most of the information which the ordinary reader needs.
The history of the Platonic text is most amply set forth in the excellent and readable book of Alline (Ilistoire du texte de Platon, par Henri Alline, Paris, 1915). Other general discussions of the text and its history are :	H. Usener, Unser Platontext (Kleine
Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 104-162) ; M. Schanz, Studien zur Geschichte des platonischen Textes, Wurzburg, 1874; Wohlrab, “ Die Platon-Handschriften und ihre gegen-seitigen Beziehungen,” Jahrbiicherfur klassische Philo-logie, Suppl. 15 (1887), pp. 611-728. Cf. further Uebenveg-Praechter, vol. i., appendix pp. 67 if. The manuscripts of Plato are enumerated end described by Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii. pp. 67-131, Essay II. “ On the Text of this Edition of Plato’s Republic ” ; less fully by Adam, who did not live to write a proposed introductory volume supplementing his commentary (The Republic of Plato, vol. i. pp. xiii-xvi) ; and, sufficiently for the ordinary student, by Maurice Croiset in the Bude Plato, vol. i. pp. 14-18.
The best manuscript is thought to be Parisinus graecus 1807 (ninth century), generally designated ,
Hi
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have lost my voice.0 But as it is, at the very moment when he began to be exasperated by the course of the argument I glanced at him first, so that I became capable of answering him and said with a slight tremor : “ Thrasymachus, don’t be harsh 6 with us. If I and my friend have made mistakes in the consideration of the question, rest assured that it is unwillingly that we err. For you surely must not suppose that whilec if our quest were for goldd we would never willingly truckle to one another and make concessions in the search and so spoil our chances of finding it, yet that when we are searching for justice, a thing more precious than much fine gold, we should then be so foolish as to give way to one another and not rather do our serious best to have it discovered. You surely must not suppose that, my friend. But you see it is our lack of ability that is at fault. It is pity then that we should far more reasonably receive from clever fellows like you than severity.”
XI. And he on hearing this gave a great guffaw and laughed sardonically and said, “ Ye gods ! here we have the well-known ironye of Socrates, and I knew it and predicted that when it came to replying you would refuse and dissemble and do anything rather than answer any question that anyone asked you.” “ That’s because you are wise, Thrasymachus, and so you knew very well that if you asked a man how many are twelve, and in putting the question warned him : don’t you be telling me, fellow, that twelve 589 e, 600 c-d, Crito 46 d, Imws 617 c, 931 c, Protag. 325 b-c, Phaedo 68 a, Thompson on Meno 91 e.
*	3f. IleraJeit: fr. 22 Diels,and Ruskin, King's Treasuries “The physical type of wisdom, gold,” Psalms xix. 10.
*	Of. <Symp.216E, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers iii. p. 277.
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μηδ’ ὅτι τρις τέτταρα μηδ' ὅτι έξάκις δύο μηδ" οτι τετράκις τρία· ως ούκ άποδέξομαί σου, εάν τοιαϋτα φλύαρος· δήλον, οΐμαι, σοι ἡν οτι ούδείς αποκρινοΐτο τω οΰτω πυνθανομένω. α λλ’ ei σοι ειπεν ώ Θρασύμαχε, πως λέγεις; μη άποκρίνωμαι ών προέΐπες μηδέν; πότερον, ώ θαυμάσιε, μηδ* ει τούτων τι τυγχάνει ον, άλλ' έτερον εϊπω τι του 0 αληθούς; ί} πώς λέγεις; τί αν αυτω είπες προς ταϋτα; Eιεν, έφη· ως 8η ομοιον τούτο έκείνω. Ι Ούδέν γε κωλύει, ην δ’ εγώ· ει δ* οΰν και μη εστιν ομοιον, φαίνεται δε τω ερωτηθέντι τοιοϋτον, ηττον τι αυτόν ο'ίει άποκρινεΐσθαι τό φαινόμενον εαυτω, εάν τε ημείς άπαγορεύωμεν εάν τε μη; ’Άλλο τι οΰν, έφη, καί συ οΰτω ποιήσεις; ών εγώ απειπον, τούτων τι άποκρινεΐ; Ούκ αν θαυμάσαιμι, ην δ’ εγώ, ει μοι σκεφαμένω οΰτω δόξειεν. Τι 1* οΰν, εφη, αν εγώ δείξω ετέραν άπόκρισιν παρά πάσας ταύτας περί δικαιοσύνης βελτίω τούτων; τί άξιοΐς παθεΐν; Τί άλλο, ην δ’ εγώ, ή οπερ προσήκει πάσχειν τω μη είδότι; προσήκει δέ που μαθεΐν παρά του ειδότος· καί εγώ οΰν τούτο άξιώ παθεΐν. Ήδυς γάρ ει, εφη· αλλά προς τω μαθεΐν καί άπότισον άργύριον. Ούκοΰν επειδάν μοι γένηται, εΐπον. Άλλ' εστιν, έφη 6 Γλαυκών
α In “American,” “nerve.” Socrates’ statement that the παθεΐν “due him” is μαθεΐν (gratis) affects Thrasy-machus as the dicasts were affected by the proposal in the Apology that his punishment should be—to dine at the City Hall. The pun on the legal formula fculd he rer-otelj rendered: “In addition to the recovery of your Λνϋβ, you must pay a fine." Piato constantly harps on the taking 42
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is twice six or three times four or six times two or four times three, for I won’t accept any such ^ drivel as that from you as an answer—it was obvious I fancy to you that no one could give an answer to a question framed in that fashion. Suppose he had said to you, ‘ Thrasymachus, what do you mean ? Am I not to give any of the prohibited answers, not even, do you mean to say, if the thing really is one of these, but must I say something different from the truth, or what do you mean ? ’ What would have been your answer to him ? ”	“ Humph ! ”
said he, “ how very like the two cases are ! ”	“ There
is nothing to prevent,” said I ; “ yet even granted that they are not alike, yet if it appears to the person asked the question that they are alike, do you suppose that he -will any the less answer what appears to him, whether we forbid him or whether we don’t ? ”	“ Is that, then,” said he, “ what you
are going to do ? Are you going to give one of the forbidden answers ? ” “I shouldn’t be surprised,”
I said, “ if on reflection that would be my Anew.”
“ What then,” he said, “ if I show you another answer about justice differing from all these, a better one—what penalty do you think you deserve ? ”
“ Why, what else,” said I, “ than that which it befits anyone who is ignorant to suffer ? It befits him, I presume, to learn from the one who does know. That then is what I propose that I should suffer.” “ I like your simplicity,” a said h “ but in addition to ‘ learning ’ you must pay a ' of money.” “ Well, I will when I have got it,” I id.
“ It is there,” said Glaucon: “ if money is all t,«it
of pay by the Sophists, but Thrasymachus is trying to jest,-too.
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ἀλλ’ ενεκα αργυρίου, ώ Θρασύμαχε, λέγε- πάντως γάρ ημείς Σωκράτει είσοίσομεν. Πάνυ γε, οιμαι, E ἡ δ’ ος, ίνα Σωκράτης το είωθός διαπράξηται, αυτός μεν μη άποκρίνηται, άλλου δ* άποκρίνομενου λαμβάνη λόγον καί ελεγχη. Πω? γάρ αν, εφην εγώ, ώ βέλτιστε, τις άποκρίναιτο πρώτον μεν μη είδώς μηδε φάσκων είδεναι, επειτα, ει τι καί οιεται περί τούτων, άπειρημενον αύτώ εΐη, όπως μηδέν ερεΐ ών ηγείται, υπ' άνδρός ου φαύλου;
338 αλλά σε δη μάλλον είκός λέγειν· συ γάρ δη φης είδεναι καί εχειν είπεΐν. μη οΰν άλλως ποιεί, ἀλλ’ εμοί τε χαρίζου άποκρινόμενος καί μη φθονήσης καί Υλαύκωνα τόνδε διδάζαι καί τούς άλλους.
XII. Eίπόντος δε' μου ταϋτα 6 τε Υλαύκων καί οι άλλοι εδεοντο αύτοΰ μη άλλως ποιεΐν καί ό Θρασύμαχος φανερος μεν ήν επιθυμών είπεΐν, ΐν' ευδοκιμησειεν, ηγούμενος €χειν άπόκρισιν παγ-κάλην προσεποιεΐτο δε φιλονεικεΐν προς το εμε είναι τον άποκρινόμενον. τελευτών δε ξυνεχώρησε, Β κάπειτα Αυτή δη, εφη, η Σωκράτους σοφία, αυτόν μεν μη εθελειν διδάσκειν, παρά δε τών άλλων περιιόντα μανθάνειν καί τούτων μηδε χάριν άπο-διδόναι. "Οτι μεν, ην δ' εγώ, μανθάνω παρά τών άλλων, αληθής είπες, ώ Θρασύμαχε· οτ ι δε ου με φης χάριν εκτίνειν, φεύδει. εκτίνω γάρ όσην δύναμαι· δύναμαι δε επαινεΐν μόνον χρήματα γάρ ούκ εχω· ώς δε προθύμως τούτο δρώ, εάν τις μοι δοκή ευ λέγειν, ευ ε'ίσει αύτίκα δη μάλα, επειδάν c άποκρίνη· οιμαι γάρ σε ευ ερεΐν. νΑκούε δη, ή
α “Grudging.” Cf. Laches 200β. & Cf.Crntyl. 391 β.
° Socrates’ poverty (Apol. 38 a-β) was denied by some later writers who disliked to have him classed with the Cynics.
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stands in the way, Thrasymachus, go on with your speech. We will all contribute for Socrates.” “ Oh yes, of course,” said he, “ so that Socrates may contrive, as he alwaj's does, to evade answering himself but may cross-examine the other man and refute his replies.” “ Why, how,” I said, “ my dear fellow, could anybody answer if ^ the first place he did not know and did not even profess to know, and secondly even if he had some notion of the matter, he had been told by a man of weight that he mustn’t give any of his suppositions as an answer ? Nay, it is more reasonable that you should be the speaker. For you do affirm that you know and are able to tell. Don’t be obstinate, but do me the favour to reply and don’t be chary a of your wisdom, and instruct Glaucon here and the rest of us.”
XII. When I had spoken thus Glaucon and the others urged him not to be obstinate. It was quite plain that Thrasymachus was eager to speak in order that he might do himself credit, since he believed that he had a most excellent answer to our question. But he demurred and pretended to make a point of my being the respondent. Finally he gave way and then said, “ Here you have the wisdom of Socrates, to refuse himself to teach, but go about and learn from others and not even pay thanks6 therefor.” “ That I learn from others,” I said, “ you said truly, Thrasymachus. But in saying that I do not pay thanks you are mistaken. I pay as much as I am able. And I am able only to bestow praise. For money I lack.0 But that I praise right willingly those who appear to speak well you will well know forthwith as soon as you have given your answer. For 1‘ think that you will speak well.” “ Hearken
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δ’ ος. φημι γάρ εγώ είναι το δίκαιον ούκ άλλο τι η τό τοΰ κρείττονος ζυμφερον. άλλα τί ούκ επαινείς; άλλ’ ούκ εθελησεις. Έάν μάθω γε πρώτον, εφην, τί λεγεις' νυν γάρ οΰπω οΐδα. το τοΰ κρείττονος φης ξυμφερον δίκαιον είναι, και τοΰτο, ώ Θρασύμαχε, τί ποτε λεγεις; ου γάρ που τό γε τοιόνδε φης' ει ΤΙουλυδάμας ημών κρείττων ό παγκρατιαστης και αύτώ ξυμφερει τα βόεια κρεα D προς τό σώμα, τοΰτο τό σιτίον είναι και ήμΐν τοΐς ηττοσιν εκείνου ζυμφερον άμα και δίκαιον. B8e-λυρός γάρ εΐ, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, καί ταύτη υπολαμβάνεις, fj αν κακουργησαις μάλιστα τον λόγον. Ούδαμώς, ώ άριστε, ην δ’ εγώ· άλλα σαφεστερον είπε, τί λεγεις. Ειτ’ ούκ οϊσθ', 'όφη, ότι τών πόλεων αι μεν τυραννοΰνται, αι δε δημοκρατοΰνται, αι δε άριστοκρατοΰνται; Πώς γάρ ου; Oύκοΰν * 6
α For this dogmatic formulation of a definition cf. Theaetet. 151 e.
6 To idealists law is the perfection of reason, or νου διανομή, Laws 714a; “her seat is the bosom of God” (Hooker). To the political positivist there is no justice outside of positive law, and “ law is the command of a political superior to a political inferior.” “ Whatsoever any state decrees and establishes is just for the state while it is in force,” Theaetet. 177 d. The formula “justice is the advantage of the superior” means, as explained in Laws 714, that the ruling class legislates in its own interest, that is, to keep itself in power. This interpretation is here drawn out of Thrasymachus by Socrates’ affected misapprehensions (cf. further Pascal, Pensees iv. 4, “lacommodite du souverain.” Leibniz approves Thrasymachus’s definition: “justumpotentiori utile . . . nam Deus ceteris potentior! ”).
c The unwholesomeness of this diet for the ordinary man proves nothing for Plato’s alleged vegetarianism. The Athenians ate but little meat.
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and hear then,” said he. “ I affirm that the just is nothing else than α the advantage of the stronger,6 Well, why don’t you applaud ? Nay, you’ll do anything but that.” “ Provided only I first understand your meaning,” said I; “ for I don’t yet apprehend it. The advantage of the stronger is what you affirm the just to be. But what in the world do you mean by this ? I presume you don’t intend to affirm this, that if Polydamas the pancratiast is stronger than we are and the flesh of beeves c is advantageous for him, for his body, this \iand is also for us who are weaker than he both advantageous and just.” “ You are a buffoon,'4 Socrates, and take my statement * in the most detrimental sense.” “ Not at all, my dear fellow,” said I; “ I only want you to make your meaning plainer.” έ “ Don’t you know then,” said he, “ that some cities are governed by tyrants, in others democracy rules, in others aristocracy ?” ° “ Assuredly.” “ And is not this the thing that is
*	The Greek is stronger—a beastly cad. A common term of abuse in the orators. Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 465, Theophrast. Char. xvii. (Jebb).
*	Cf. 392 c, 394· b, 424 c, Meno 78 c, Euthydem. 295 c, Gorg. 451 α δικαίως υπολαμβάνεις, “ you take my meaning fairly.” For complaints of unfair argument cf. 340 d, Charm. 166 c, Meno 80 a, Theaetet. 167 e, Gorg. 461 b-c, 482 e.
1 This is the point. Thrasymachus is represented as challenging assent before explaining his meaning, and Socrates forces him to be more explicit by jocosely putting a perverse interpretation on his words. Similarly in Gorg. 451 ζ, 453 b, 489 d, 490 c, Laics 714 c, To the misunderstanding of such dramatic passages is due the impression of hasty readers that Plato is a sophist.
*	These three forms of government are mentioned by Pindar, Pyth. ii. 86, Aeschin. In Ctes. 6. See 445 d, Whitley, Greek Oligarchies, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 62.
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τούτο κρατεί εν εκάστη πόλει, τό άρχον; Πάνυ γε. Έ Τίθεται δί γε τούς νόμους έκαστη ή άρχη προς τό αυτή ξυμφέρον, δημοκρατία μεν δημοκρατικούς, τυραννϊς δε τυραννικούς, καί αι άλλαι οϋτω· θέμεναι δε άπέφηναν τούτο δίκαιον τοΐς άρχομένοις είναι, τό σφίσι ξυμφέρον, καί τον τούτου εκβαίνοντα κολάζουσιν ως παρανομοϋντά τε καί άδικοΰντα. tout’ οΰν εστίν, ώ βέλτιστε, ο λέγω iv άπάσαις 339 ταΐς πόλεσι ταύτόν είναι δίκαιον, τό της καθεστη-κυίας αρχής ξυμφέρον αϋτη δε που κρατεί, ώστε Συμβαίνει τω όρθώς λογιζομένω πανταχοΰ είναι τό αυτό δίκαιον, τό του κρείττονος ξυμφέρον. Nw, ην δ’ εγώ, έμαθον ο λέγεις· ει δε αληθές η μη, πειράσομαι μαθείν. το ζυμφέρον μεν οΰν, ώ Θρασύμαχε, καί σύ άπεκρίνω δίκαιον είναι· καίτοι έμοιγε άπηγόρευες όπως μη τούτο άποκρινοίμην' Β πρόσεστι δε δη αυτόθι τό τού κρείττονος. Σμι-κρά γε ίσως, εφη, προσθήκη. Οΰπω δηλον οόδ’ ει μεγάλη' άλλ’ ότι μεν τούτο σκεπτέον ει άληθη λέγεις, δηλον. επειδή γάρ ξυμφέρον γέ τι είναι * 6
α κρατεί with emphasis to suggest κρείττων. Cf. Menex. 238 d, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 43. Platonic dialectic proceeds by minute steps and linked synonyms. Cf. 333 a, 339 a, 342 c, 346 a, 353 e, 354 a-b, 369 c, 370 a-b, 379 b, 380-381, 394 b, 400 c, 402 d, 412 d, 433-434, 486, 585 c, Meno 77 b, Lysis 215 b, where L. & S. miss the point.
6 On this view justice is simply τό νόμιμον (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 12; cf. Gory. 504 d). This is the doctrine of the “Old Oligarch,” [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 2. Against this conception of class domination as political justice, Plato {Laws 713 If.) and Aristotle (Poi.iii. 7) protest. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy. 48
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strong and has the mastery0 in each—the ruling party ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And each form of government enacts the laws with a view tQits own advantage, a democracy democratic laws and tyranny autocratic and the others likewise, and by so legislating they, proclaim that the just for their subjects is that which \ is for their—the rulers’—advantage and the man ■ who deviates b from this law they chastise as a lawbreaker and a wrongdoer. This, then, my good sir, is what I understand as the identical principle of justice that obtains in all states—the advantage of the established government. This I presume you will admit holds power and is strong, so that, if one reasons rightly, it \vorks out that the just is the same thing everywhere/ the advantage of the ) stronger.” “ Now/’ said I, “ I have learned your » meaning, but whether it is true or not I have to try to learn. The advantageous, then, is also your reply, Thrasymachus, to the question, what is the just—though you forbade me to give that answer. But you add thereto that of the stronger.” “ A trifling additiond perhaps you think it,” he said.
“ It is not yet clear e whether it is a big one either; but that we must inquire whether what you say is true, is clear.* For since I too admit that the just
chap. ii.: “We only conceive of the State as something equivalent to the class in occupation of the executive government ” etc.
e Thrasymachus makes it plain that he, unlike Meno (71 e), Euthyphro(5 ff.), Laches (191 e), Hippias {Hipp. .Vaj.286 ff.), and even Theaetetus (116 c-d) at first, understands the nature of a definition.
d Cf. Laches 1S2 c.
* For the teasing or challenging repetition cf. 394 b, 470 b-c, 4S7 e, 493 a, 500 b, 505 d, 514 β, 517 c, 523 a, 527 c, Lysis 203 b, Soph. O.T. 327.
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και εγώ ομολογώ τό δίκαιον, σύ δε προστίθης καί αυτό φης εΐναι το τοΰ κρείττονος, εγώ δε αγνοώ, σκεπτέον δη. Σκοπεί, εφη.
XIII. Ταυτ’ εσται, ην δ’ εγώ. καί μοι είπε’ ον καί πείθεσθαι μέντοι τοΐς άρχονσι δίκαιον φης C εΐναι; ”Έ,γωγε. Πότερον δε αναμάρτητοι είσιν οι άρχοντες εν ταΐς πόλεσιν έκάσταις η οιοί τι και άμαρτεΐν; Πάντως που, εφη, οιοί τι και άμαρτεΐν. Ούκοΰν επιχειροΰντες νόμους τιθέναι τούς μεν όρθώς τιθέασι, τούς δε τινας ον κ όρθώς; Οΐμαι έγωγε. Τό δε όρθώς άρα τό τα ξυμφέροντά εστι τίθεσθαι εαυτοΐς, τό δε μη όρθώς άξνμφορα; η πώς λέγεις; Οντως. "Α δ’ αν θώνται, ποιητέον τοΐς άρχομένοις, και τοΰτό εστι τό δίκαιον; Πώς D γόρ ον; Ον μόνον άρα δίκαιόν εστι κατά τον σόν λόγον τό τοΰ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον ποιεΐν, άλλα και τουναντίον τό μη ξυμφέρον. Τί λέγεις συ; εφη. ΛΑ σύ λέγεις, εμοιγε δοκώ· σκοπώμεν δε βέλτιον. ονχ ώμολόγηται τούς άρχοντας τοΐς άρχομένοις προστάττοντας ποιεΐν άττα ενίοτε δια-μαρτάνειν τοΰ εαυτοΐς βέλτιστου, α δ* αν προσ-τάττωσιν οι άρχοντες, δίκαιον εΐναι τοΐς άρχομένοις
° For Plato’s so-called utilitarianism or eudaeraonism see 457 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 21-22, Gomperz, ii. p. 262. He would have nearly accepted Bentham’s statement that while the proper end of government is the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the actual end of every government is the greatest happiness of the governors. Cf. Leslie Stephen, English Utilitarianism, i. p. 282, ii. p. 89.
b This profession of ignorance may have been a trait of the real Socrates, but in Plato it is a dramatic device for the evolution of the argument.
e The argument turns on the opposition between the real (i.e. ideal) and the mistakenly supposed interest of the rulers. See on 334 c.
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is something that is of advantage a—but you are for making an addition and affirm it to be the advantage of the stronger, while I don’t profess to know,6 we must pursue the inquiry. “ Inquire away,” he said.
XIII.	“ I Mill do so,” said I. “ Tell me, then ; you affirm also, do you not, that obedience to rulers is just? ” “ I do.” “ May I ask whether the rulers in the various states are infallible c or capable sometimes of error ? ”	“ Surely,” he said, “ they are liable to
err.” “ Then in their attempts at legislation they enact some laws rightly and some not rightly, do they not?” “So I suppose.” “And by rightly we are to understand for their advantage, and by wrongly to their disadvantage ? Do you mean that or not?” “That.” “But whatever they enactd must be performed by their subjects and is justice ? ” “ Of course.” “ Then on your theory it is just not only to do what is the advantage of the stronger but also the opposite, what is not to his advantage.” “ What’s that you’re saying ? e ” he replied. “ What you yourself are saying/ I think. Let us consider it more closely. Have we not agreed that the rulers in giving orders to the ruled sometimes mistake their own advantage, and that whatever the rulers enjoin it is just for the subjects to perform ? Was not that
d Cf. supra 338 e and Theaetet. 177 d.
* Τί \eyeis σύ; is rude. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1174·. The suspicion that he is being refuted makes Thrasy-machus rude again. But cf. Euthydem. 290 e.
1 Cf. Berkeley, Divine Visual Language, 13: “The conclusions are yours as much as mine, for you were led to them by your own concessions.” See on 334 d, Ale. I. 112-113. On a misunderstanding of this passage and 344· e, Herbert Spencer (Data of Ethics, § 19) bases the statement that Plato (and Aristotle), like Hobbes, made state enactments the source of right and wrong.
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ττοιεΐν; ταΰτ ονχ ώμολόγηται; Οΐμαι εγωγε, έφη. E Otot) τοίνυν, fjv δ’ εγώ, καί το άξυμφορα ττοιεΐν τοΐς άρχουσί τε καί κρείττοσι δίκαιον είναι ώμο-λογησθαί σοι, όταν οι μεν άρχοντες α'κοντές κακά αύτοΐς προστάττωσι, τοΐς δε δίκαιον είναι φης ταΰτα ττοιεΐν, α εκείνοι ττροσέταξαν' άρα τότε, ω σοφώτατε Θρασυμαχε, ονκ άναγκαΐον συμβαίνειν αυτά ούτωσϊ δίκαιον είναι ττοιεΐν τουναντίον η δ συ λέγεις; το γάρ του κρείττονος άξυμφορον δηττου 340 ττροστάττεται τοΐς ηττοσι ττοιεΐν. Ναι μά Δι”, έφη, ώ Σώκρατες, ο ΐίολέμαρχος, σαφέστατα γε. Έά^ συ γ* *, έφη, αύτω μαρτυρήσης, ό Κλειτοφών ύττολαβών. Και τί, έφη, δεΐται μάρτυρος; αυτός γάρ Θρασυμαχος ομολογεί τούς μεν άρχοντας ενίοτε έαυτοΐς κακά προστάττειν, τοΐς δε άρχο-μένοις δίκαιον είναι ταΰτα ττοιεΐν. Τό γάρ τα κελευόμενα ττοιεΐν, ώ ΥΙολέμαρχε, ύττο των αρχόντων δίκαιον είναι έθετο Θρασυμαχος. Και γάρ το του κρείττονος, ώ Κλειτοφών, ξυμφέρον δίκαιον Β είναι έθετο. ταΰτα δε άμφότερα θέμενος ώμολό-γησεν αύ ενίοτε τούς κρείττους τα αύτοΐς άξυμφορα κελευειν τούς ηττους τε καί άρχομένους ττοιεΐν. εκ δέ τούτων των ομολογιών ούδέν μάλλον τό τοΰ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον δίκαιον αν είη η το μη ξυμφέρον. Άλλ’, έφη ό Κλειτοφών, το τοΰ κρείττονος ξυμφέρον έλεγεν δ ηγοΐτο ό κρείττων αύτω
° Socrates is himself a little rude.
b Cf. Gorgias 495 d.
e Cf. Laches 215 e, Phaedo 62 e.
d It is familiar Socratic doctrine that the only witness needed in argument is the admission of your opponent. Cf. Gorg. 472 λ-β.
* τα κΐλίυόμινα ποιύν is a term of praise for obedience to 52
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admitted ? ” “I think it was,” he replied. “ Then you will have to think,'0 I said, that to do what is disadvantageous to the rulers and the stronger has been admitted by you to be just in the case when the rulers unwittingly enjoin what is bad for themselves, while you affirm that it is just for the others to do what they enjoined. In that way does not this conclusion inevitably follow, my most sapient6 Thrasy-machus, that it is just to do the very oppositec of what you say ? For it is in that case surely the disadvantage of the stronger or superior that the inferior are commanded to perform.” “Yes, by Zeus, Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “ nothing could be more conclusive.” “ Of course,” said Cleitophon. breaking in, “ if you are his witness.” d “ What need is there of a witness? ” Polemarchus said. “ Thrasy-machus himself admits that the rulers sometimes enjoin what is evil for themselves and vet says that it is just for the subjects to do this.” “ That, Polemarchus, is because Thrasymachus laid it down that it is just to obey the orders * of the rulers.” “ Yes, Cleitophon, but he also took the position that the advantage of the stronger is just. And after these two assumptions he again admitted that the stronger sometimes bid the inferior and their subjects do what is to the disadvantage of the rulers. And from these admissions the just Λνοιιΐά no more be the advantage of the stronger than the contrary.” “ O well,” said Cleitophon. “ by the advantage of the superior he meant what the superior supposed to be lawful authority, and of disdain for a people or state that takes orders from another. Cleitophon does not apprehend the argument and. thinking only of the last clause, reaffirms the definition in the form “it is just to do what rulers bid.” Polemarchus retorts: “ And (I was right,) for he (also). .
PLATO
ξνμφ4ρ€ιν· τοΰτο ττοιητέον elvai τω ηττονι, και τ6 δίκαιον τοΰτο Ιτίθζτο. ΆΛΑ’ ονχ όντως, η δ’ ος C ό Πολέμαρχος, eXeyeTO. Ουδίν, ην δ’ eycu, ώ Πολίμαρχε, διαφ4ρ€ΐ, άλλ’ et νυν οὅτω Aeyei Θρασύμαχος, ούτως αύτοΰ αιτοδβχώμβθα.
XIV. Καί μοι eiVe, ω Θρασνμαχς· τοΰτο ην δ Ιβούλου Xeyeiv τό δίκαιον, το του κρζίττονος ζυμ-φόρον δοκοΰν elvai τω κρβίττονι, iav re ζυμφόρη iav re μη; οΰτω oe φώμβν λeyeiv; "Ηκιστα y , 4φη' αλλά κpeίττω μ€ o’iei καλβΐν τον βξαμαρτά-νοντα, όταν 4ξαμαρτάνη; 'Ήγωγζ, βίττον, ωμήν ae τοΰτο Xeyeiv, δτ€ τούς άρχοντας ώμολόγεις ούκ D αναμάρτητους elvai, αλλά τι και άζαμαρτάν€ΐν. Συκοφάντης γάρ el, 4φη, ώ Σώκpaτeς, iv τοΐς λόγοις" irrei αύτίκα ιατρόν κaλeΐς σύ τον όξαμαρ-τάνοντα ττepl τούς κάμνοντας κατ’ αότό τοΰτο δ iξaμapτάveι; η λογιστικόν, δς αν iv λογισμω άμαρτάνη, τότε δταν άμαρτάνη, κατά ταυτην την αμαρτίαν; άλλ’, οίμαι, Xeyopev τω ρηματι ούτως, δτι ό ιατρός όξημαρτβ και 6 λογιστής όξημαρτβ καί 6 γραμματιστης- τό δ’, οίμαι, ύκαστος τούτων, E καθ’ όσον τοΰτ’ όστιν δ ττροσαγορ€υομ€ν αυτόν, ούδόποτ€ άμapτάveι ώστε κατά τον άκριβη λόγον, όττ€ιδη καί σύ άκριβολογ€ΐ, ούδ€ΐς των δημιουργών * 6
° Socrates always allows his interlocutors to amend their statements. Cf. Gorg. 491 b, 499 b, Protag. 349 c, Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 18.
6 Thrasymachus rejects the aid of an interpretation which Socrates would apply not only to the politician’s miscalculations but to his total misapprehension of his true ideal interests. He resorts to the subtlety that the ruler qua ruler is infallible, which Socrates meets by the fair retort that the ruler qua ruler, the artist qua artist has no “sinister” or selfish interest but cares only for the work. If we are to 54
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for his advantage. This was what the inferior had todo, and that this is the just was his position.” “ That isn’t what he said,” replied Polemarchus. “ Never mind, Polemarchus,” said I, “but if that is Thrasymachus’s present meaning, let us take it from him0 in that sense.
“ XIV. So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this what you intended to say, that the just is the advantage of the superior as it appears to the superior whether it really is or not ? Are we to say this was your meaning ? ” “ Not in the least,” he said ; 6 “do you suppose that I call one who is in error a superior when he errs ? ” “I certainly did suppose that you meant that,” I replied, “ when you agreed that rulers are not infallible but sometimes make mistakes.” “ That is because you argue like a pettifogger, Socrates. Why, to take the nearest example, do you call one who is mistaken about the sick a physician in respect of his mistake or one who goes wrong in a calculation a calculator when he goes wrong and in respect of ■ this error? Yet that is what we say literally—we say that the physician c erred and the calculator and the schoolmaster. But the truth, I take it, is, that each of these in so far as he is that which we entitle him never errs; so that, speaking precisely, since you are such a stickler for precision,'d no crafts-
substitute an abstraction or an ideal for the concrete man we must do so consistently. Cf. modern debates about the “ economic man/’
'For the idea cf. Rousseau’s έιη He, i.: “ On me dira ... que les fautes sont du m£clecin, mais que la medicine en elle-meme est infaillible. A la bonne heure: mais qu’elle vienne done sans le medecin.” Lucian, De Parasito 54,parodies this reasoning.
d For the invidious associations of άκριβο\ο~μα (1) in money dealings, (2) in argument, cf. Aristot. Met. 995 all, Craft/l. 415 a, Lysias vii. 12, Antiphon Β 3, Dcmosth. xxiii. 14S, Timon in Diog. Laert. ii. 19.
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αμαρτάνω ι. επιλειπουσης γάρ επιστήμης 6 άμαρ-τάνων αμαρτάνει, ἐν ω ούκ εστι δημιουργός· ώστε δημιουργός η σοφός η αρχών ούδείς αμαρτάνει τότε όταν αρχών η, αλλά πας γ' αν είποι, ότι 6 ιατρός ημαρτε και 6 αρχών ημαρτε. τοιοΰτον οΰν δη σοι και εμε ύπόλαβε νυν δη άποκρίνεσθαΐ" τό δε άκριβεστατον εκείνο τυγχάνει ον, τον 341 άρχοντα, καθ' όσον αρχών εστί, μη άμαρτάνειν, μη άμαρτάνοντα δε τό αύτω βέλτιστο ν τίθεσθαι, τούτο δε τω άρχομενω ποιητεον ώστε, όπερ εξ αρχής ελεγον, δίκαιον λέγω τό του κρείττονος 7τοιεΐν συμφέρον.
XV. ΈΧεν, ην δ' όγώ, ω Ορασύμαχε· δοκώ σοι συκοφαντεϊν; ΐίάνυ μεν οΰν, όφη. Οΐει γάρ με εξ επίβουλης εν τοΐς λόγοις κακουργοΰντά σε ερεσθαι ως η ρο μην; Ευ μεν οΰν οΐδα, εφη· και οΰδεν γε σοι πλέον εσταί" ούτε γάρ αν με λάθοις Β κακουργών, ούτε μη λαθών βιάσασθαι τω λόγω δυναιο. Ουδέ γ' αν επιχειρησαιμι, ην δ’ εγώ. ω μακάριε, άλλ' ΐνα μη αΰθις ημΐν τοιοΰτον εγγενηται, διόρισαι, ποτερως λεγεις τον άρχοντά τε και τον κρείττονα, τον ως έπος είπείν η τον άκριβεΐ λόγιο, ον1 νυν δη ελεγες, ου τό ξυμφερον κρείττονος οντος δίκαιον εσται τω ηττονι ποιεΐν. Τον τω άκριβεστάτω, όφη, λόγω άρχοντα όντα, προς ταΰτα κακουργεί καί συκοφαντεί, ει τι C δυνασαι· οΰδεν σου παρίεμαι· άλλ’ ου μη οιός τ' 1 δν probable conjecture of Benedictus: mss. δ.
° Of. 365 d.
b i.e., the one who in vulgar parlance is so ; ef, ry ρήματι, 340 d.
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man errs. For it is when his knowledge abandons hint that he who goes wrong goes wrong—when he is not a craftsman. So that no craftsman, wise man, or ruler makes a mistake then when he is a ruler, though everybody would use the expression that the physician made a mistake and the ruler erred. It is in this loose way of speaking, then, that you must take the answer I gave you a little while ago. But the" most precise statement is that other, that the ruler in so far forth as ruler does not err, and not erring he enacts what is best for himself, and this the subject must do, so that, even as I meant from the start, I say the just is to do what is for the advantage of the stronger.”
XV.	“So then,Thrasymachus/’said I,“my manner of argument seems to you pettifogging ? ” “It does/’ he said. “You think, do you, that it was with malice aforethought and trying to get the better of you unfairly that I asked that question ? ” “I don’t think it, I know it,” he said, and you won’t make anything by it, for you won't get the better of me by stealth and, failing stealth, you are not of the force0 to beat me in debate.” “ Bless your soul,” said I, “ I wouldn’t even attempt such a thing. But that nothing of the sort may spring up between ns again, define in which sense you take the ruler and stronger. Do you mean the so-called ruler b or that ruler in the precise sense of whom you were just now telling us, and for -whose advantage as being the superior it -«-ill be just for the inferior to act ? ” “I mean the ruler in the very most precise sense of the word.” he said. “ Now bring on against this your cavils and your shyster’s tricks if you are able. I ask no quarter. But you’ll find yourself unable.”
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fjs. Οΐει γάρ αν με, ehτον, ούτω μανηναι, ώστε ζυρεΐν επιχειρεΐν λέοντα καί συκοφαντεΐν Ορασύ-μαχον; Νυν γοΰν, εφη, επεχείρησας, ουδέν ών και, ταϋτα. αΑδην, ήν δ’ εγώ, των τοιούτων. άλλ’ είπε μοι· ο τω ακριβέ ι λόγω Ιατρός, ον άρτι ελεγες, πότερον χρηματιστής εστιν η των καμνόν-των θεραπευτής; και λεγε τον τω όντι Ιατρόν οντα. Των καμνόντων, εφη, θεραπευτής. Τί δε κυβερνήτης; ό όρθώς κυβερνήτης ναυτών αρχών D εστιν ή ναύτης; Ναυτών αρχών. Ούδεν, οιμαι, τούτο ύπολογιστεον, ότι πλεΐ εν τή νηΐ, ουδ’ εστι κλητεος ναύτης· ου γάρ κατά το πλεϊν κυβερνήτης καλείται, αλλά κατά την τέχνην και την τών ναυτών αρχήν. ’Αληθή, εφη. Oύκοΰν εκάστω τούτων εστι τι ξυμφερον; ΐίάνυ γε. Ου και ή τέχνη, ήν δ’ εγώ, επι τούτω πεφυκεν, επί τω το ζυμφερον εκάστω ζητεΐν τε και εκπορίζειν; Έπι τούτω, εφη. ^Αρ’ οΰν και έκαστη τών τεχνών εστι τι ξυμφερον άλλο ή ο τι μάλιστα τελεαν E είναι; Πω? τούτο έρωτας; "Ω,σπερ, εφην εγώ,
° Α rare but obvious proverb. Cf. Schol. ad loc. and Aristides, Oral. Plat. ii. p. 143,
b και ταΰτα — idque, normally precedes {cf. 404 c, 419 e, etc.). But Thrasymachus is angry and the whole phrase is short. Commentators on Aristoph. Hasps 1184, Frogs 704·, and Acharn. 168 allow this position. See my note in A.J.P. vol. xvi. p. 234. Others: “though you failed in that too.” c Cf. infra 541 b, Euthyphro 11e, Charm. 153 d. d Plato, like Herodotus and most idiomatic and elliptical writers, is content if his antecedents can be fairly inferred from the context. Cf. 330 c τούτο, 373 c, 396 b, 598 c τεχνών, Protag. 327 c.
* Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 242, fancifully cites this for “art for art’s sake.” See Zeller, p. 605. Thrasymachus 58
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“Why, do you suppose,” I said. “ that I am so mad as to try to beard a lion a and try the pettifogger on Thrasymachus ? ”	“ You did try it just now,” he
said, “ paltry fellow though you be.” b “ Something too muchc of this sort of thing,” said I. “ But tell me, your physician in the precise sense of whom you were just now speaking, is he a moneymaker, an earner of fees, or a healer of the sick ? And remember to speak of the physician who is really such.” " A healer of the sick/’ he replied. “ And what of the pilot—the pilot rightly so called—is he a ruler of sailors or a sailor ? ” “A ruler of sailors.” “ We don't, I fancy, have to take into account the fact that he actually sails in the ship, nor is he to be denominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his art and his ruling of the sailors.” “ True,” he said. “ Then for each of them d is there not a something that is for his advantage?” “Quite so.” “And is it not also true,” said I, “ that the art naturally exists for this, to discover and provide for each his advantage?” “Yes, for this.” “Is there, then, for each of the arts any other advantage than to be as perfect as possiblee ? ”	“ What do you mean by
does not understand what is meant by saying that the art ( = the artist qua artist) has no interest save the perfection of its (his) own function. Socrates explains that the body by its very nature needs art to remedy its defects (Herod, i. 32, Lysis 217 b). But the nature of art is fulfilled in its service, and it has no other ends to be accomplished by another art and so on ad infinitum. It is idle to cavil and emend the text, because of the shift from the statement (341 d) that art has no interest save its perfection, to the statement that it needs nothing except to be itself (342 a-b). The art and the artist qua artist are ideals whose being by hypothesis is their perfection.
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ει με εροιο, el εξαρκεΐ σώματι είναι σώματι ή προσδεΐταί τινος, ειποιμ’ αν on παντάπασι μεν ου ν προσδεΐταί. διά ταΰτα και ή τέχνη εστιν η ιατρική νυν εύρημενη, οτι σώμα εστι ττονηρδν και ου κ εξαρκεΐ αύτώ τοιουτω είναι, τουτω ουν δπως εκπορίζη τα ξυμφεροντα, επί τουτω παρ-εσκευάσθη ή τέχνη, η όρθώς σοι δοκώ, εφην, 342 αν ειπειν ου τω λεγων, η ου; Όρθώς, εφη. Τι δε δη; αύτη ή ιατρική εστι πονηρά, η a'AArj τις τέχνη εσθ' δ τι προσδεΐταί τινος αρετής, ώσπερ οφθαλμοί δφεως καί ώτα ακοής καί διά ταΰτα επ’ αύτοΐς δει τινος τέχνης τής τδ ζυμφερον εις ταΰτα1 σκεφομενης τε καί εκποριουσης2; άρα καί εν αυτή τή τέχνη εν ι τις πονηριά, καί δει εκάστη τέχνη άλλης τέχνης, ήτις αυτή το ξυμφερον σκε-φεται, καί τή σκοπουμενη ετερας αυ τοιαυτης, καί τοΰτ εστιν άπεραντον; ή αυτή αυτή το ζυμ-Β φερον σκέφεται; ή ούτε αυτής ούτε άλλης προσ-δεΐται επί την αυτής πονηριάν το ξυμφέρον σκοπεΐν ούτε γάρ πονηριά ούτε αμαρτία ούδεμία ούδεμια τέχνη πάρεστιν, ουδέ προσήκει τέχνη άλλω τδ ζυμφερον ζητεΐν ή εκείνω ου τέχνη εστιν, αυτή δε αβλαβής καί ακέραιός εστιν ορθή ουσα, εωσπερ αν ή εκάστη ακριβής δλη ήπερ εστι; καί σκόπει εκείνω τω άκριβει λόγω' ούτως ή άλλως εχει; Ούτως, δφη, φαίνεται. Oύκ άρα, ήν δ’ C εγώ, ιατρική ιατρική τδ ξυμφερον σκοπεί αλλά σώματι. Ναί, δφη. Ουδέ ιππική ιππική άλλ’ ΐπποις· ουδέ άλλη τέχνη ούδεμία εαυτή, ουδέ
1 Α. Μ. Burnet improbably reads αύτα ταΰτα with FD.
2 The future (q) is better than the present (ΑΙ1Ξ).
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that question ? ”	“ Just as if,” I said, “ you should
ask me whether it is enough for the body to be the body or whether it stands in need of something else, I Mould reply, ‘ By all means it stands in need. That is the reason why the art of medicine has now been invented, because the body is defective and such defect is unsatisfactory. To provide for this, then, what is advantageous, that is the end for which the art was devised.’ Do you think that would be a correct answer, or not ? ”	“ Correct,” he said.
“ But how about this ? Is the medical art itself defective or faulty, or has any other art any need of some virtue, quality, or excellence—as the eyes of vision, the ears of hearing, and for this reason is there need of some art over them that will consider and provide what is advantageous for these very ends—does there exist in the art itself some defect and does each art require another art to consider its advantage and is there need of still another for the considering art and so on ad infinitum, or will the art look out for its own advantage ? Or is it a fact that it needs neither itself nor another art to consider its advantage and provide against its deficiency ? For there is no defect or error at all that dwells in any art. Nor does it befit an art to seek the advantage of anything else than that of its object. But the art itself is free from all harm and admixture of evil, and is right so long as each art is precisely and entirely that which it is. And consider the matter in that ‘ precise ’ way of speaking. Is it so or not ? ”	“ It
appears to be so,” he said. “ Then medicine/’ said I. “ does not consider the advantage of medicine but of the body ? ”	“ Yes.” “ Nor horsemanship of horse-
manship but of horses, nor does any other art look out
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γάρ προσδεΐται, άλλ’ έκείνω ου τέχνη έστίν. Φαίνεται, εφη, ούτως. Άλλα μήν, ώ Θρασύμαχε, άρχουσί γε αι τέχναι καί κρατοϋσιν εκείνου, οΰπέρ είσι τέχναι. Συνεχώρησεν ενταύθα και μάλα μόγις. Oύκ άρα επιστήμη γε ούδεμία το του κρείττονος ζυμφέρον σκοπεί ούδ' έπιτάττει, αλλά το του Β ήττονός τε και άρχομένου υπό εαυτής. Έυν-ωμολόγησε μεν και ταΰτα τελευτών, επεχείρει δε περί αυτά μάχεσθαι' επειδή δε ώμολόγησεν, "Αλλο τι οΰν, ήν δ' εγώ, ουδέ ιατρός ούδείς, καθ' δσον ιατρός, το τω ίατρώ ξυμφέρον σκοπεί ούδ' έπιτάττει, άλλα το τω κάμνοντι; ώμολόγηται γάρ ό ακριβής ιατρός σωμάτων είναι αρχών άλλ' ου χρηματιστής, ή ούχ ώμολόγηται; Ή,υνέφη. Oύκοϋν καί ὅ κυβερνήτης ό ακριβής ναυτών είναι E αρχών ἀλλ’ ου ναύτης; 'Ωμολόγηται. Ούκ άρα ο γε τοιοΰτος κυβερνήτης τε και αρχών το τω κυβερνήτη ξυμφέρον σκέφεταί τε και προστάζει, αλλά τό τω ναύτη τε και άρχομένω. Έυνέφησε μόγις. O ύκοϋν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ Θρασύμαχε, ούδ’ άλλος ούδείς εν ούδεμια άρχή, καθ' δσον άρχων εστί, τό αύτώ ζυμφέρον σκοπεί ούδ' έπιτάττει, αλλά τό τω άρχομένω καί ω αν αύτός δημιουργή, καί προς έκεΐνο βλέπων καί τό έκείνω ξυμφέρον καί πρέπον, καί λέγει α λέγει καί ποιεί α ποιεί άπαντα.
343 XVI. Επειδή ουν ένταΰθα ήμεν τοΰ λόγου καί
α The next step is the identification of (true) politics with the disinterested arts which also rule and are the stronger. Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11. ye emphasizes the argumentative implication of άρχουσι to which Thrasymachus assents reluctantly; and Socrates develops and repeats the thought 62
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for itself—for it has no need—but for that of which it is the art.” “ So it seems,” he replied. “ But surely/* Thrasymachus, the arts do hold rule and are stronger than that of which they are the arts.” He conceded this but it went very hard. “„Then no art considers or enjoins 6 the advantage of the stronger but every-art that of the.weaker.which is ruled by it.” This too he was finally brought to admit though he tried to contest it. But when he had agreed—“ Can we deny, then,” said I, “ that neither does any physician in so far as he is a physician seek or enjoin the advantage of the physician but that of the patient ? For we have agreed that the physician, ‘ precisely ’ speaking, is a ruler and governor of bodies and not a money-maker. Did we agree on that ? ” He assented. “ And so the ‘ precise ’ pilot is a ruler of sailors, not a sailor ? ” That was admitted. “ Then that sort of a pilot and ruler will not consider and enjoin the ach'antage of the pilot but that of the sailor whose ruler he is.” He assented reluctantly. “Then,” said I, “ Thrasymachus. neither does anyone in any office of.rule in so far as he is a ruler consider and enjoin his own advantage but that of the one-whom fie rules and for whom he exercises his craft, and he keep§"his-eyes fixed on that and on what is advantageous and suitable to that in all that he says and does/’
XVI.	When we had come to this point in the dis-
for half a page. Art is virtually science, as contrasted with empiric rule of thumb, and Thrasymachus's infallible rulers are of course scientific. “ Ruler ” is added lest we forget the analogy between political rule and that of the arts. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 244. Laws S75 c.
b It is not content with theoretic knowledge, but like other arts gives orders to achieve results. Cf. Politicus 260 a, c.
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πάσι καταφανές ην, ότι ὅ του δικαίου λόγος εις τουναντίον περιειστήκει, 6 θρασύμαχος αντί τοΰ άποκρίνεσθαι, Eίπε μοι, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, τίτθη σοι εστιν; Τί δε; ην δ’ εγώ· ούκ αττοκρίνεσθαι χρην μάλλον η τοιαΰτα έρωταν; "Οτι τοι σε, 0φη, κορυζώντα περιορα και ούκ άττομύττει δεόμενον, ος γε αύτη ουδέ πρόβατα ουδέ ποιμένα γιγνώσκεις. αΟτι δη τί μάλιστα; ην δ’ εγώ "Οτι ο'ίει τούς Β ποιμένας η τούς βουκόλους τό των προβάτων η τό των βοών αγαθόν σκοπεΐν και παχύνειν αύτούς καί θεραπεύειν προς άλλο τι βλέποντας η το των δεσποτών αγαθόν και τό αυτών καί δη και τούς εν ταΐς πόλεσιν άρχοντας, οι ως αληθώς άρχουσιν, άλλως πως ηγέί διανοείσθαι προς τούς αρχομένους η ώσπερ άν τις προς πρόβατα διατεθείη, και άλλο τι σκοπεΐν αύτούς διά νυκτός και ημέρας η τούτο C όθεν αυτοί ώφελησονται. και οϋτω πόρρω ει περί
° Thrasymachus first vents his irritation by calling Socrates a snivelling innocent, and then, like Protagoras (Protag. 331), when pressed by Socrates’ dialectic makes a speech. He abandons the abstract (ideal) ruler, whom he assumed to be infallible and Socrates proved to be disinterested, for the actual ruler or shepherd of the people, who tends the flock only that he may shear it. All political experience and the career of successful tyrants, whom all men count happy, he thinks confirms this view, which is that of Callicles in the Gorgias. Justice is another’s good which only the naive and “ innocent ” pursue. It is better to inflict than to suffer wrong. The main problem of the Republic is clearly indicated, but we are not yet ready to debate it seriously.
6 κορυζώντα. L. & S., also s.v. κόρνζα. Lucian, Lexiphanes 18, treats the expression as an affectation, but elsewhere employs it. The philosophers used this and similar terms 64
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cussion and it was apparent to everybody that his formula of justice had suffered a reversal of form, Thrasymachus, instead of replying/1 said, “Tell me, Socrates, have you got a nurse ? ” “ What do you mean?” said I. “Why didn’t you answer me instead of asking such a question ? ”	“ Because,” he
said, “ she lets her little ‘ snotty ’ run about drivelling b and doesn’t wipe your face clean, though you need it badly, if she can’t get you to knowc the difference between the shepherd and the sheep.” “ And what, pray, makes you think that ? ” said I. “ Because you think that the shepherds and the neat-herds are considering the good of the sheep and the cattle and fatten and tend them with anything else in view than the good of their masters and themselves ; and by the same token you seem to suppose that the rulers in our cities, I mean the real rulers,1d differ at all in their thoughts of the governed from a man’s attitude towards his sheep e or that they think of anything else night and day than tHe'Sources of their own profit. And you
(1) of stupidity, (2) as a type of the minor ills of the flesh. Horace, Sat. i. 4. 8, ii. 2. 76, Epictet. i. 6. 30 ὰλλ’ αϊ μνζαι μου ρίουσι.
*	Literally, “if you don’t know for her.” For the ethical dative cf. Shakes. Taming of the Shrew, i. ii. 8 “ Knock me here soundly.” Not to know the shepherd from the sheep seems to be proverbial. “ Shepherd of the people,” like “ survival of the fittest,” may be used to prove anything in ethics and politics. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 431, Xen. Mem. iii. 2. 1, Sueton. Vit. Tib. 32, and my note in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 29S.
d Thrasymachus’s real rulers are the bosses and tyrants. Socrates’ true rulers are the true kings of the Stoics and Ruskin, the true shepherds of Ruskin and Milton.
*	Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1203 νρ&βατ’ ίλλωί, Herrick, “Kings ought to shear, not skin their sheep.”
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τε τοϋ δικαίου καί δικαιοσύνης και αδίκου τε και αδικίας, ώστε ayvoet?, ότι η μεν δικαιοσύνη καί το δίκαιον άλλότριον αγαθόν τω οντι, τοϋ κρείττονός τ€ και άρχοντος ζυμφερον, οικεία δε τοϋ πειθο-μενου τε και ύπηρετοΰντος βλάβη, η δε αδικία τουναντίον, καί άρχει των ως αληθώς εύηθικών τε και δικαίων, οι δ’ άρχόμενοι ποιοΰσι τό iκείνου ξυμφερον κρείττονος οντος, καί ευδαίμονα εκείνον D ττοιοϋσιν ύπηρετοϋντ€ς αύτώ, εαυτούς δε ούδ' όπωστιοϋν. σκοπεΐσθαι δε, ώ εύηθεστατε Σώ-κρατες, ούτωσί χρη, ότι δίκαιος άνηρ αδίκου πανταχοϋ ελαττον εχει. πρώτον μεν εν τοΐς προς άλληλους ξυμβολαίοις, όπου αν 6 τοιοΰτος τω τοιούτω κοινών ηση, ούδαμοΰ αν εϋροις εν τη διαλύσει της κοινωνίας πλέον εχοντα τον δίκαιον τοϋ αδίκου άλλ’ ελαττον επειτα εν τοΐς προς την πάλιν, όταν τε τινες είσφοραί ώσιν, 6 μεν δίκαιος από τών ίσων πλέον είσφερει, 6 δ* ελαττον, όταν E τε λήφεις, ό μεν ουδεν, 6 δε πολλά, κερδαίνει. καί γάρ όταν αρχήν τινα άρχη εκάτερος, τω μεν
α This (quite possible) sense rather than the ironical, “so far advanced,” better accords with dyvoeis and with the direct brutality of Thrasymachus.
b τφ δντι like ws άληθως, άτεχνώί, etc., marks the application (often ironical or emphatic) of an image or familiar proverbial or technical expression or etymology. Cf. 443 d, 442 a, 419 a, 432 a, Laches 187 b, Phileb. 64 e. Similarly έτήτυμον of a proverb, Archil, fr. 35 (87). The origin of the usage appears in Aristoph. Birds 507 τοΰτ &p' έκΑν’ ήν τοΰπος αληθώς, etc. Cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6. 3. With ΐύηθικων, however, ws άληθως does not verify the etymology but ironically emphasizes the contradiction between the etymology and the conventional meaning, “ simple,” which Thrasymachus thinks truly fits those to whom Socrates would apply the full etymological meaning “ of good character.” Cf. 348 c, 66
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are so far out® concerning the just and justice and the unjust and injustice that you don’t know that justice and the just are literally 6 the other fellow’s good e—the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, but a detriment that is all his own of the subject who obeys and serves ; while injustice is the contrary and rules those who are simple in every sense of the word and just, and they being thus ruled do what is for his advantage who is the stronger and make him happy by serving him, but themselves by no manner of means. And you must look at the matter, my simple-minded Socrates, in this way : that the just · man always comes out at a disadvantage in his relation-with-the unjust. To begin with, in their business dealings in any joint undertaking of the two you will never find that the just man has the advantage-ονετ the unjust at the dissolution of the partnership but that he always has the worst of it. Then again, in their relations with the state, if there are direct taxes or contributions to be paid, the just man contributes more from an equal estate and the other less, and when there is a distribution the one gains much and the other nothing. And so when each holds office, apart from any other loss the just
400 e, Laws 679 c, Thucyd. iii. 83. Cf. in English the connexion of “silly” with selig, and in Italian, Leopardi’s bitter comment on dabbenaggine (Pensieri xxvi.).
e Justice not being primarily a self-regarding virtue, like prudence, is of course another’s good. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Xic. 1130 a 3; 1134· bo. Thrasvmachus ironically accepts the formula, adding the cynical or pessimistic comment, “but one’s own harm,” for which see 392 b, Eurip. Heracleid. 1-5, and Isocrates’ protest (viii. 32). Bion (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 48) wittily defined beauty as “ the other fellow’s good ”; which recalls Woodrow Wilson’s favourite limerick, and the definition of business as “ l’argent des autres.”
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δικαίω υπάρχει, και el μηδεμία άλλη ζημία, τά γε οικεΐα δι άμελειαν μοχθηροτερως όχειν, εκ δε του δημοσίου μηδέν ώφελεΐσθαι διά το δίκαιον είναι, προς δε τούτοις άπεχθεσθαι τοΐς τε οίκείοις και τοΐς γνωρίμοις, όταν μηδέν εθελη αύτοΐς ύπηρετειν παρά τό δίκαιον τω δε άδίκω πάντα τούτων τάναντία υπάρχει, λέγω γάρ ονπερ νΰν δη ελεγον, 344 τον μεγάλα δυνάμενον πλεονεκτεΐν. τούτον οΰν σκοπεί, ειπερ βούλει κρίνειν, οσω μάλλον ξυμφερει ιδία αύτώ άδικον είναι η το δίκαιον, πάντων δε βάστα μαθησει, εάν επί την τελεωτάτην αδικίαν ελθης, η τον μεν άδικησαντα εύδαιμονεστατον ποιεί, τούς δε άδικηθεντας καί άδικήσαι ούκ αν εθελοντας άθλιωτάτους. ἐστι δε τούτο τυραννίς, η ου κατά σμικρον τάλλότρια και λάθρα και βία άφαιρεΐται, και ιερά και όσια και ίδια και δημόσια, Β αλλά ξυλληβδην ών εφ' εκάστω μερει όταν τις άδικήσας μη λάθη, ζημιοΰταί τε καί ονείδη εχει τα μέγιστα· καί γάρ ιερόσυλοι καί άνδραποδισ ται καί τοιχωρύχοι καί άποστερηται καί κλεπται οι κατά μόρη άδικοΰντες των τοιούτων κακουργημάτων καλούνται· επειδάν δε τις προς τοΐς των πολιτών χρήμασι καί αυτούς άνδραποδισάμενος δουλώσηται, αντί τούτων των αισχρών ονομάτων
α For the idea that the just ruler neglects his own business and gains no compensating “ graft ” cf. the story of De'ioces in Herod, i. 97, Democ, fr. 253 Diels, Laches 180 b, Isoc.
xii.	145, Aristot. Pol. v. 8. 15-20. For office as a means of helping friends and harming enemies cf. Meno 71 e, Lysias ix. 14, and the anecdote of Themistocles (Plutarch, Praecept. 68
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man must count on his own affairsa falling into disorder through neglect, while because of his justice he makes no profit from the state, and thereto he will displease his friends and his acquaintances by his unwillingness to serve them unjustly. But to the unjust man all the opposite advantages accrue. I mean, of course, the one I was just speaking of, the man who has the ability to overreach on a large scale. Consider this type of man, then, if you wish to judge how much more profitable it is to him personally to be unjust than to be just. And the easiest way of all to understand this matter will be to turn to the most consummate form of injustice which makes the man who has done the wrong most happy and those who are wronged and who would not themselves willingly do wrong most miserable. And this is tyranny, which both by stealth and by force takes away what belongs to others, both sacred and profane, both private and public, not little by little but at one swoop.b For each several part of such wrongdoing the malefactor who fails to escape detection is fined and incurs the extreme of contumely ; for temple-robbers, kidnappers, burglars, swindlers, and thieves are the appellations of those who commit these several forms of injustice. But when in addition to the property of the citizens men kidnap and enslave the citizens themselves, instead of these opprobrious
reipub. ger. 13) cited by Godwin (Political Justice) in the form: “ God forbid that I should sit upon a bench of justice where my friends found no more favour than my enemies.” Democr. (fr. 266 Diels) adds that the just ruler on laying down his office is exposed to the revenge of wrongdoers with whom he has dealt severely.
* The order of words dramatically expresses Thrasy-machus’s excitement and the sweeping success of the tyrant.
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εύδαίμονες καί μακάριοι κεκληνται, ον μόνον υπό C των πολιτών άλλα καί υπό των άλλων, όσοι αν πνθωνται αυτόν την δλην αδικίαν ηδικηκότα" ον γάρ τό ποιβΐν τα άδικα άλλα τό πάσχειν φοβούμενοι όνειδίζουσιν οι όνειδίζοντες την αδικίαν, ούτως, ω Σιώκρατες, καί ισχυρότερον καί ελευθεριώτε-ρον και δεσποτικώτερον άδικία δικαιοσύνης εστίν ίκανώς γιγνομενη, καί όπερ εξ άρχης ελεγον, τό μεν του κρείττονος ξυμφερον τό δίκαιον τυγχάνει ον, τό δ* * άδικον εαυτώ λνσιτελονν τε καί ξυμφερον. D XVII. Ταϋτα είπών 6 θρασυμαχος εν νω εΐχεν άπιεναι, ώσπερ βαλανεύς ημών καταντλησας κατά τών ώτων άθρόον καί πολύν τον λόγον, ου μην είασάν γε αυτόν οι παρόντες, άλλ* ηνάγκασαν ύπομεΐναί τε καί παρασχεΐν τών ειρημενων λόγον' καί δη εγωγε καί αυτός πάνυ εδεόμην τε καί εΐπον ΤΩ δαιμόνιε Θρασυμαχε, οΐον εμβαλών λόγον εν νω εχεις άπιεναι, πριν διδάξαι ίκανώς η μαθεΐν είτε όντως είτε άλλως εχει; η σμικρόν οΐει επι-Ε χ€ΐρεΐν πράγμα διορίζεσθαι, άλλ’ ου βίου διαγωγήν, ἡ αν δι αγόμενος έκαστος ημών λυσιτ ελεστάτην ζωήν ζωη; Έγώ γάρ οΐμαι, εφη 6 θρασνμαχος, τουτί άλλως εχειν; ’Έθ6κας, ην δ’ Ιγώ, ήτοι ημών γε ονδεν κηδεσθαι, ουδέ τι φροντίζειν είτε
° The European estimate of Louis Napoleon before 1870 is a good illustration. Cf. Theopompus on Philip, Polybius viii. 11. Euripides’ Bellerophon (fr. 288) uses the happiness of the tyrant as an argument against the moral government of the world.
6 Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130 b 15 uses the expression in a different sense.
* The main issue of the Republic. Cf. 360 d, 358 e and Gorg. 469 b.
d Cf. Theophrastus, Char. xv. 19 (Jebb), Tucker, Life in
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names they are pronounced happy and blessed α not only by their fellow-citizens but by all who hear the story of the man who has committed complete and entire injustice.1* For it is not the fear of doingc but of, suffering wrong that calls forth the reproaches of those who revile injustice. Thus, Socrates, injustice on a sufficiently large scale is a stronger, freer, and more masterful thing than justice, and, as I said in the beginning, it is the advantage of the stronger that is the just, while the unjust is what profits a man’s self and is for his advantage.”
XVII.	After this Thrasymachus was minded to depart when like a bathman'* he had poured his speech in a sudden flood over our ears. But the company would not suffer him and were insistent that he should remain and render an account of what he had said. And I was particularly urgent and said, “ I am surprised at you, Thrasymachus ; after hurling * such a doctrine at us, can it be that you propose to depart without staying to teach us properly or learn yourself whether this thing is so or not ? Do you think it is a small matter 1 that you are attempting to determine and not the entire conduct of life that for each of us would make living most worth while ? ”	“ Well,
do I deny it ?9 ” said Thrasymachus. “ You seem to,” said I, “ or else h to care nothing for us and so feel no Ancient Athens, p. 134. For the metaphor cf, 536 b, Lysis 204 d, Aristoph. Wasps 483. “Sudden,” lit. “all at once.”
*	Cf. Eurip. Alcestis 680 οΰ βαλών οΰτωs &irei.
f Socrates reminds us that a serious moral issue is involved in all this word-play. So 352 d, Gorg. 492 c, 500 c, Laches 185 a. Cf. infra 377 b, 578 c, 608 b.
9 Plainly a protesting question, “ \Yhy, do I think otherwise?” Cf. supra 339 d.
*	For the impossibility of J. and C.'s “ or rather ” see my note in A.J.P. νο! xiii. p. 234.
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χείρον είτε βελτιον βιωσόμεθα άγνοοΰντες ο συ φης είδεναι. άλλ\ ω 'γαθε, πρόθυμόν καί η μιν 345 ενδείξασθαι’ οϋτοι κακώς σοι κείσεται, δ τι αν ημάς τοσουσδε όντας ενεργετησης. εγώ γάρ δη σοι λέγω τό γ’ εμόν, δτι ου πείθομαι oύδ, οΐμαι αδικίαν δικαιοσύνης κερδαλεώτερον είναι, ονδ’ εάν εά τις αυτήν και μη διακωλνη πράττειν α βούλεται· άλλ’, ώ *γαθε, έστω μεν άδικος, δννάσθω Se άδικεΐν η τω λανθάνειν η τω διαμάχεσθαι, δμως εμε γε ου πείθει ως εστι της δικαιοσύνης κερδα-Β λεώτερον. ταυτ ονν καί ετερος ίσως τις ημών πεπονθεν, ου μόνος εγώ. πεΐσον οΰν, ώ μακάριε, ίκανώς ημάς, ότι ον κ δρθώς βουλευόμεθ α δικαιοσύνην αδικίας περί πλείονος ποιούμενοι. Και πώς, εφη, σε πείσω; ει γάρ οΐς νυν δη ελεγον μη πε-πεισαι, τί σοι ετι ποιήσω; η εις την φυχην φέρων ενθώ τον λόγον; Μά ΑΓ, ·ήν δ’ εγώ, μη συ γε' αλλά πρώτον μεν, α αν είπης, εμμενε τουτοις. η εάν μετατιθη, φανερώς μετάτίθεσο καί ημάς μη C εξαπάτα. νυν δε όράς, ώ Θρασυμαχε, ετι γάρ τα έμπροσθεν επισκεφώμεθα, δτι τον ως άληθώς ιατρόν τό πρώτον οριζόμενος τον ως άληθώς ποι-
0 Keiaerai of an investment perhaps. Cf. Plautus, Rudens 939 “bonis quod bene fit, baud perit.”
b Isocrates viii. 31 and elsewhere seems to be copying Plato’s idea that injustice can never be profitable in the higher sense of the word. Cf. also the proof in the Hipparchus that all true κέρδος is άγαμόν.
c Plato neglects for the present the refinement that the unjust man does not do what he really wishes, since all desire the good. Cf. infra 438 a, 577 d, and Gorg. 467 b. d Cf. 365 d.
e Thrasymachus has stated his doctrine. Like Dr. Johnson 72
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concern whether we are going to live worse or better lives in our ignorance of what you affirm that you know. Nay, my good fellow, do your best to make the matter clear to us also : it will be no bad investment ° for you—any benefit that you bestow on such a company as this. For I tell you for my part that I am not convinced, neither do I think that injustice is more profitable 6 than justice, not even if one gives it free scope and does not hinder it of its will.® But, suppose, sir,.a man to be unjust and to be able to act unjustly either because he is not detected or can maintain it by violence,d all the same he does not convince me that it is more profitable than justice. Now it may be that there is someone else among us who feels in this way and that I am not the only one. Persuade us} then, my dear fellow, convince us satisfactorily that we are ill advised in preferring justice to injustice.” “ And how am I to persuade you ? ” * he said. “ If you are not cominced by what I just now was saying, what more can I do for you ? Shall ϊ take the argument and ram* it into your head ? ” “ Heaven forbid ! ” I said, “ don’t do that. But in the first place when you have said a thing stand by it,? or if you shift your ground change openly and don’t try to deceive us. But, as it is, you see, Thrasymachus—let us return to the previous examples—you see that while you began by taking the physician in the true sense of the word, you did not he cannot supply brains to understand it. Cf. Gorg. 489 c, 499 b, Meno 15 d.
1 The language is idiomatic, and the metaphor of a nurse feeding a baby, Aristoph. Eccl. 716, is rude. Cf. Shakespeare, “ He crams these words into my ears against the stomach of my sense.”
*· Gf. Socrates’complaint of Callicles’ shifts, Gorg. 499 b-c, but cf. supra 334 e, 340 b-c.
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μένα ούκέτι ώου Set ν ύστερον άκριβώς φυλάζαι, άλλα ποιμαίνειν1 οιει αυτόν τα πρόβατα, καθ' όσον ποιμήν έστιν, ου προς τό των προβάτων βέλτιστον βλέποντα, άλλ' ώσπερ δαιτυμόνα τινα και μέλλοντα έστιάσεσθαι προς την ευωχίαν, η αΰ προς D τό άποδόσθαι, ώσπερ χρηματιστήν άλλ' ου ποιμένα. τη δε ποιμενική ου δήπου άλλου του μέλει η, έφ' ω τέτακται, όπως τουτω τό βέλτιστον έκποριεΐ· επει τα γε αυτής, ωστ είναι βέλτιστη, ίκανώς δήπου έκπεπόρισται, έως γ* αν μηδέν ένδέη του ποιμενική είναι* ουτω δε ωμήν εγωγε νυν δη άναγκαΐον είναι η μιν όμολογεϊν, πάσαν αρχήν, καθ' όσον αρχή, μηδ εν ι άλλω τό βέλτιστον σκοπέΐσθαι ή έκείνω τω άρχομένω τε και θερα-Ε πευομένω, έν τε πολιτική και Ιδιωτική αρχή, συ δέ τούς άρχοντας έν ταΐς πόλεσι, τούς αληθώς άρχοντας, έκόντας οϊει άρχειν; Μά ΔΓ ουκ, έφη, άλλ' ευ οΐδα.
XVIII.	Τί δέ; ήν δ' εγώ, ώ Θρασυμαχε, τάς άλλα ς άρχάς ουκ εννοείς ότι ούδεις εθέλει άρχειν έκών, άλλα μισθόν αΐτοΰσιν, ώς ούχι αύτοΐσιν ωφέλειαν εσομένην εκ τοΰ άρχειν άλλα τοΐς άρχο-346 μένοις; επει τοσόνδε είπέ' ούχι έκάστην μέντοι φαμέν έκάστοτε των τεχνών του τω ετέραν είναι,
1 ποιμαίνειν (π γρ in marg. Α* 2)] πιαίνειν (Α) might seem to fit δαιτνμόνα better but does not accord so well with καθ’ δα ον, etc. For the thought cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 48 R., who virtually quotes, adding ώί ?φη τις.
a The art = the ideal abstract artist. See on 342 a-c. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 a 8 if. says that the function of a harper and that of a good harper are genericaliy the same.
Cf. Crito 48 a.
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think fit afterwards to be consistent and maintain with precision the notion of the true shepherd, but you apparently think that he herds his sheep in his quality of shepherd, not with regard to what is best for the sheep, but as if he were a banqueter about to be feasted with regard to the good cheer or again with a view to the sale of them, as if he were a money-maker and not a shepherd. But the art of the shepherd a surely is concerned with nothing else than how to provide what is best for that over which it is set, since its own affairs, its own best estate, are surely sufficiently provided for so long as it in nowise fails of being the shepherd’s art. And in like manner I supposed that we just now were constrained to acknowledge that every form of rule b in so far as it is rule considers what is best for nothing else than that which is governed and cared for by it, alike in political and private rule. Why, do you think that the rulers and holders of office in our cities—the true, rulers®—willingly hold office and rule?” “I don’t think,” he said, “ I know right -well they do.”
XVIII.	“ But what of other forms of rule, Thrasy-machus ? Do you not perceive that no one chooses of his own will to hold the office of rule, but they demand pay, which implies that not to them will benefit accrue from their holding office but to those whom they rule ? For tell me this : we ordinarily say, do we not, that each of the arts is different from others 4
4 Aristotle’s despotic rule over slaves would seem to be an exception (Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. ρ. 24·5). But that too should be for the good of the slave; infra 590 d.
* See on 343 b, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 a 8. The new point that good rulers are reluctant to take office is discussed to 347 e, and recalled later, 520 d. See Newman, I.e. pp. 244-245, Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27. 1.
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τω έτέραν την δύναμιν εχειν; καί, ώ μακάρι, μη παρά δόξαν άποκρίνου, ΐνα τι και περαίνωμεν. 'Αλλά τούτω, εφη, έτέρα. Oύκοΰν και ωφέλειαν έκαστη ιδίαν τινα η μιν παρίεται, άλλ’ ον κοινήν, οΐον ιατρική μεν ύγίειαν, κυβερνητική δε σωτηρίαν εν τω πλεΐν, και αι άλλαι όντως; ΐίάνν γε. Ούκούν και μισθωτική μισθόν; αυτή Β η δνναμις' η την ιατρικήν σύ καί την κν
την αυτήν καλεΐς; η εάνπερ βουλή ακριβώς διορίζειν, ώσπερ ύπέθου, ούδεν τι μάλλον, εάν τις κυβερνών υγιής γίγνηται διά το ζυμφερειν αντω πλεΐν εν τη θαλάττη, ένεκα τούτου καλεΐς μάλλον αυτήν ιατρικήν; Ον δήτα, έφη. Ουδέ γ*, οΐμαι, την μισθωτικήν, εάν νγιαίνη τις μίσθαρνων. Ου C δήτα. Τί δε; την ιατρικήν μισθαρνητικήν, εάν Ιώ μένος τις μίσθαρνη; Ούκ, έφη. O ύκοΰν την γε ωφέλειαν εκάστης τής τέχνης ιδίαν ώμολογή-σαμεν είναι; “Εστω, ύφη. "Ηντινα άρα ωφέλειαν κοινή ωφελούνται πάντες οι δημιουργοί, δήλον ότι κοινή τινι τω αντω προσχρώμενοι απ' εκείνου ωφελούνται. Έοικεν, έφη. Φαμέν δε γε τό μισθόν άρνυμενους ώφελεΐσθαι τους δημιουργούς από τού προσχρήσθαι τή μισθωτική τέχνη γίγνεσθαι αντοΐς. Ξ,ννέφη μόγις. Ούκ άρα άπο τής
° Cf. Gorg. 495 α. But elsewhere Socrates admits that the “argument” maybe discussed regardless of the belief of the respondent (349 a). Cf. Thompson on Meno 83 d, Campbell on Soph. 246 d.
b As each art has a specific function, so it renders a specific service and aims at a specific good. This idea and the examples of the physician and the pilot are commonplaces in Plato and Aristotle.
e Hence, as argued below, from this abstract point of view wage-earning, which is common to many arts, cannot
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because' its power or function is different ? And, my dear fellow, in order that we may reach some result, don’t answer counter to your real belief.0 ” “ Well, yes,” he said, “ that is what renders it different.” “ And does not each art also yield us benefit6 that is peculiar to itself and not general,13 as for example medicine health, the pilot’s art safety at sea, and the other arts similarly ? ”	“ Assuredly.”
“ And does not the wage-earner’s art yield wage ? For that is its function. Would you identify medicine and the pilot’s art ? Or if you please to discriminate ‘ precisely ’ as you proposed, none the more if a pilot regains his health because a sea voyage is good for him, no whit the more, I say, for this reason do you call his art medicine, do you ? ”	“ Of course
not,” he said. “ Neither, I take it, do you call wageearning medicine if a man earning wages is in health.” “ Surely not.” “ But what of this ? Do you call medicine wage-earning, if a man when giving treatment earns wages ? ” “ No,” he said. “ And did we not agree that the benefit derived from each art is peculiar to it ? ” “So be it.” he said. “Any common or general benefit that all craftsmen receive, then, they obviously derive from their common use of some further identical thing.” “ It seems so,” he said. “ And we say that the benefit of earning wages accrues to the craftsmen from their further exercise of the wage-earning art.” He assented reluctantly be the specific service of any of them, but must pertain to the special art μισθωτική. This refinement is justified by Thrasymachus’s original abstraction of the infallible craftsman as such. It has also this much moral truth, that the good workman, as Ptuskin says, rarely thinks first of his pay, and that the knack of getting well paid does not always go with the ability to do the work well. See Aristotle on χρηματιστική, Pol. i. 3 (1253 b 14).
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D αύτοΰ τέχνης έκάστω αϋτη ή ωφέλεια εστιν, η του μισθού λήφις, άλΧ, el Set ακριβώς σκοπεΐσθαι, ή μεν ιατρική ύγίειαν ποιεί, η δε μισθαρνητική μισθόν, και η μεν οικοδομική οικίαν, ή Se μισθαρνητικη αυτή επομένη μισθόν, και αι αλλαι πάσαι οντω· τό αυτής έκαστη έργον εργάζεται και ωφελεί έκεΐνο, έφ' ω τέτακται. έαν Se μη μισθός αυτή προσγίγνηται, έσθ' ο τι ωφελείται ό δημιουργός από τής τέχνης; Ου φαίν€ται, έφη. ρ' E ουν ουδ’ ωφελεί τότε, όταν προίκα έργάζηται; Οΐμαι έγωγε. Ούκοΰν, ώ Θρασυμαχε, τοΰτο ήδη δήλον, ότι ούδεμία τέχνη ουδέ αρχή τό αυτή ωφέλιμον παρασκευάζει, άλΧ, όπερ πάλαι έλέγο-μεν, τό τω άρχομένω και παρασκευάζει καί έπιτάττ€ΐ, τό εκείνου ζυμφέρον ήττ ονος οντος σκοπούσα, άλλ’ ου τό του κpeίττovoς. δια δή ταΰτα έγωγ€, ώ φίλ€ θρασυμαχε, και άρτι έλεγον μηδένα έθέλ€ΐν έκόντα άρχειν καί τα άλλότρια κακό, μeτaχeιpίζeσθaι άνορθοΰντα, άλλα μισθόν 347 αιτεΐν, ότι ό μέλλων καλώς τή τέχνη πράζειν ούδέ-ποτ€ αύτω τό βέλτιστον πράττει ουδ’ επιτάττει κατά τήν τέχνην έπιτάττων, άλλα τω άρχομένω’ ών δή ένεκα, ως εοικε, μισθόν δεΐν υπάρχ€ΐν τοΐς μέλλουσιν εθελήσειν άρχ€ΐν, ή άργυριον ή τιμήν, ή ζημίαν, eav μή άρχη.
XIX.	Πώς τοΰτο λέγεις, ώ Σ,ώκρατες ; έφη 6 Τλαυκων. τους μεν γαρ δυο μισθούς γιγνώσκω· τήν Se ζημίαν ήντινα λέγεις καί ως έν μισθού μέρ€ΐ εΐρηκας, ου ζυνήκα. Toy τών βέλτιστων άρα
° κακά = troubles, miseres, 517 d. For the thought cf. 343 e, 345 e, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 8, Herod, i. 97.
b Cf. 345 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1134 b 6.
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" Then the benefit, the recen^ing of wages does not accrue to each from his own art. But if we axe to consider it ‘ precisely ’ medicine produces health but the fee-earning art the pay, and architecture a house but the fee-earning art accompanying it the fee, and so with all the others, each performs its own task and benefits that over which it is set, but unless pay is added to it is there any benefit which the craftsman receives from the craft ? ” “Apparently not,” he said. “ Does he then bestow no benefit either when he works for nothing ? ”	“ I’ll say he does.” “ Then,
Thrasymachus, is not this immediately apparent, that no art or office provides what is beneficial for itself —but as we said long ago it provides and enjoins what is beneficial to its subject, considering the advantage of that, the weaker, and not the advantage of the stronger ? That was why, friend Thrasymachus, I was just now saying that no one of his own will chooses to hold rule and office and take other people’s troubles a in hand to straighten them out, but everybody expects pay for that, because he who is to exercise the art rightly never does what is best for himself or enjoins it -when he gives commands according to the art, but what is best for the subject. That is the reason, it seems, why pay 6 must be provided for those who are to consent to rule, either in the form of money or honour or a penalty if they refuse.”
XIX.	“ What do you mean by that, Socrates ? ” said Glaucon. “ The two wages I recognize, but the penalty you speak of and described as a form of wage I don’t understand/ ” “ Then,” said I, “ you don’t
e Plato habitually explains metaphors, abstractions, and complicated definitions in this dramatic fashion. Cf. 352 e, 377 a, 413 a, 429 c, 43S b, 510 b.
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Β μισθόν, έφην, ον ζυνιεΐς, δι* ον άρχουσιν οι επιεικέστατοι, όταν εθέλωσιν άρχειν. ἡ ου κ οΐσθα, οτι το φιλότιμόν τε και φιλάργυρον είναι όνειδος λέγεται τε και έστιν; "Εγωγε, έφη. Δια ταντα τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ούτε χρημάτων ένεκα εθέλουσιν άρχειν οι αγαθοί ούτε τιμής' ούτε γάρ φανερώς πραττόμενοι της αρχής ένεκα μισθόν μισθωτοί βούλονται κεκλησθαι, ούτε λάθρα αυτοί εκ της άρχής λαμβάνοντες κλέπται· ονδ’ αν τιμής ένεκα' C ον γάρ είσι φιλότιμοι. δει δη αύτοΐς ανάγκην προσεΐναι και ζημίαν, ει μέλλουσιν έθέλειν άρχειν' όθεν κινδυνεύει τό έκόντα επί τό άρχειν ίέναι άλλα μη ανάγκην περιμένειν αισχρόν νενομίσθαι. της δε ζημίας μεγίστη τό υπό πονηροτέρον άρχεσθαι, εάν μη αντος έθέλη άρχειν' ην δείσαντές μοι φαίνονται άρχειν, όταν άρχωσιν, οι επιεικείς, καί τότε έρχονται επί τό άρχειν, ούχ ως επ' αγαθόν τι ίόντες ουδ’ ως ενπαθήσοντες εν αύτω, άλλ* ώς επ' άναγκαΐον καί ούκ έχοντες έαυτών βελτίοσιν D έπιτρέφαι ουδέ όμοίοις. επεί κινδυνεύει, πόλις άνδρών αγαθών ει γένοιτο, περιμάχητον αν είναι τό μη άρχειν, ώσπερ νυνί τό άρχειν, καί ένταΰθ* * 6
° Cf. Aristot.PoL1318 b 36. Ina good democracy the better classes will be content, for they will not be ruled by worse men. Cf. Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 9 “male vehi malo alio guber-nante quam tam ingratis vectoribus bene gubernare”; Democ, fr. 49 D.: “ It is hard to be ruled by a worse man; ” Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 77.
6 The good and the necessary is a favourite Platonic antithesis, but the uecessary is often the condicio sine qua non of the good. Cf. 358 c, 493 c, 540 b, Laws 628 c-d, 858 a. Aristotle took over the idea, Met. 1072 b 12.
c This suggests an ideal state, but not more strongly than Meno 100 a, 89 b.
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understand the wages of the best men for the sake of which the finest spirits hold office and rule when they consent to do so. Don’t you know that to be covetous of honour and covetous of money is said to be and is a reproach ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ that is why the good are not ΛΛ-illing to rule either for the sake of money or of honour. They do not wish to collect pay openly for their service of rule and be styled hirelings nor to take it by stealth from their office and be called thieves, nor yet for the sake of honour, for they are not covetous of honour. So there„must be imposed some compulsion and penalty to constrain them to rule if they are to consent to hold office. That is perhaps why to seek office oneself and not await compulsion is thought disgraceful. But the chief penalty is to be governed by someone worse ° if a man will not himself hold office and rule. It is from fear'of this, as it appears to me, that the better sort hold office when they do, and then they go to it not in the expectation of enjoyment nor as to a good thing,6 but as to a necessary evil and because they are unable to turn it over to better men than themselves or to their like. For we may venture to say that, if there should be a city of good men c only, immunity from office-holding O ould be as eagerly contended for as office is now,** and there it
d The paradox suggests Spencer's altruistic competition and Archibald Marshall's Upsidonia. Cf. infra 521 a, 5S6 c, Isoc. vii. 24, xii. 145; Mill, On Representative Government, p. 56: “The good despot . . . can hardly be imagined as consenting to undertake it unless as a refuge from intolerable evils;’ ibid. p. 200: “Until mankind in general are of opinion with Plato that the proper person to be entrusted with power is the person most unwilling to accept it.”
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αν καταφανές γενεσθαι, ότι τω δντι αληθινός αρχών ου πεφυκε τδ αύτώ συμφέρον σκοπέΐσθαι, άλλα το τω άρχομενω· ώστε πας αν 6 γιγνώσκω ν τδ ώφελεΐσθαι μάλλον ελοιτο υπ' άλλου η άλλον ωφελώ ν πράγματα εχειν. τούτο μεν ουν εγωγε E ούδαμη συγχωρώ θρασυμάχω, ως τδ δίκαιόν εστι τδ του κρείττονος ξυμφερον. άλλα τοΰτο μεν δη και είσαΰθις σκεφόμεθα- πολύ δε μοι δοκεΐ μεΐζον είναι, δ νυν λεγει θρασύμαχος, τδν τοΰ άδικου β ιον φάσκων είναι κρείττω η τδν τοΰ δικαίου, συ ουν πότερον, ην δ' εγώ, ώ Τλαυκων, αίρει καί ποτερως άληθεστερως δοκεΐ σοι λεγεσθαι; Τόν τοΰ δικαίου εγωγε, εφη, λυσιτελεστ ερον β ιον 348 είναι. "ΥΙκουσας, ην δ' εγώ, όσα άρτι θρασυμαχος άγαθά διηλθε τω τοΰ άδικου; "Υίκουσα, δφη, άλλ' ου πείθομαι. ΒοάΛει ουν αύτδν πεί-θωμεν, αν δυνώμεθά πη εζευρεΐν, ως ούκ άληθη λεγει; Πώς γάρ ου βουλομαι; η δ' ος. *Αν μεν τοίνυν, ην δ' εγώ, άντικατατείναντες λέγω μεν αύτώ λόγον παρά λόγον, όσα αΰ άγαθά εχει το δίκαιον είναι, καί αΰθις ουτος, καί άλλον ημείς, άριθμεΐν δεησει τάγαθά καί μετρεΐν, όσα εκάτεροι Β εν εκατερω λεγομεν, καί ηδη δικαστών τινών τών διακρινουντων δεησόμεθα· αν 8e ώσπερ άρτι άνομο-λογουμενοι πρδς άλληλους σκοπώμεν, άμα αυτοί
° ΐΐσαΰθιτ lays the matter on the table. Cf. 430 c. The suggestiveness of Thrasymachus’s definition is exhausted, and Socrates turns to the larger question and main theme of the Republic raised by the contention that the unjust life is happier and more profitable than the just.
4 This is done in 358 d ff. It is the favourite Greek 82
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would be made plain that in very truth the true ruler does not naturally seek his own advantage but that of the ruled ; so that every man of understanding would rather choose to be benefited by another than to be bothered with benefiting him. This point then I by no means concede to Thrasymachus, that justice is the advantage of the superior. But that we will reserve for another occasion.® A far weightier matter seems to me Thrasymachus’s present statement, his assertion that the life of the unjust man is better than that of the just. Which now do you choose, Glaucon ? ” said I, “ and which seems to you to be the truer statement ? ”	“ That the life of the
just man is more profitable, I say,” he replied. “ Did /.< you hear,” said I, “ all the goods that Thrasymachus just now enumerated for the life of the unjust man ? ”
“ I heard,” he said, “ but I am not convinced.” ^	/
“ Do you wish us then to try to persuade him, supposing we can find a way, that what he says is not true?” “ Of course I \vish it,” he said. “If then we oppose b him in a set speech enumerating in turn the advantages of being just and he replies and we rejoin, we shall have to count up and measure the goods listed in the respective speeches and we shall forthwith be in need of judges to decide between us. But if, as in the preceding discussion, we come to terms with one another as to what we admit in the inquiry, we shall be ourselves both judges and
method of balancing pros and cons in set speeches and antithetic enumerations. Cf. Herod, viii. 83, the διαΧέξ£υ (Diels, Vorsokratiker ii. pp. 334-345), the choice of Heracles (Xen.
Mem. ii. 1), and the set speeches in Euripides. With this method the short question and answer of the Socratic dialectic is often contrasted. Cf. Protag. 329 a, 334-335, Gorg.
461-462, also Gorg. 471 e, Cratyl. 437 d, Theaetet. 171a.
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τε δικασταί καί ρήτορες εσόμεθα. ΤΙάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. ΐίοτερως οΰν σοι, ήν δ” εγώ, άρεσκει; Ούτως, εφη.
XX.	"Ιθι δή, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ θρασύ μάγε, άπό-κριναι ή μιν εξ αρχής· την τελεαν αδικίαν τελεας ονσης δικαιοσύνης λυσιτελ εστεραν φής είναι; C Πάνυ μεν οΰν καί φημί, εφη, καί δι’ α, είρηκα. Φερε δη το τοιόνδε περί αυτών πώς λεγεις; το μεν που αρετήν αύτοΐν καλεΐς, το δε κακίαν; Πω? γαρ ου; Ούκοΰν την μεν δικαιοσύνην αρετήν, την δε αδικίαν κακίαν; Εικός γ', εφη, ώ ήδιστε, επειδή καί λέγω αδικίαν μεν λυσιτελεΐν, δικαιοσύνην δ’ ου. Άλλα τί μήν; Τουναντίον, ή δ’ ος. *Ή τήν δικαιοσύνην κακίαν; O ΰκ, άλλα πάνυ γενναίαν εύήθειαν. Τήν άδικίαν άρα κακοήθειαν D καλεΐς; Oύκ, άλλ’ εύβουλίαν, εφη. ΤΗ καί φρόνιμοί σοι, ώ Ορασύμαχε, δοκοΰσιν είναι καί άγαθοί οι άδικοι; 0? γε τελεως, εφη, οΐοί τε άδικεΐν, πόλεις τε καί έθνη δυνάμενοι άνθρώπων ύφ’ εαυτούς ποιεΐσθαι· συ δε οϊει με ίσως τούς τα βαλάντια άποτεμνοντας λέγειν, λυσιτελεΐ μεν οΰν, ή δ’ ος, καί τα τοιαΰτα, εάνπερ λανθάνη· εστι δε ούκ άξια E λόγου, άλλ’ α νυν δή ελεγον. Τούτο μέντοι, εφην, ούκ άγνοώ ο τι βούλει λέγειν άλλα τάδε εθαύμασα,
° Thrasymachus’s “ Umwertung aller Werte ” reverses the normal application of the words, as Callicles does in Gorg. 491 e.
b Thrasymachus recoils from the extreme position. Socrates’ inference from the etymology of εύήθεία (cf'. 343 c) is repudiated. Injustice is not turpitude (bad character) but —discretion, evβουλία in a higher sense is what Protagoras teaches (Protag. 318 e) and in the highest sense is the wisdom of Plato’s guardians (infra 428 b).
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pleaders.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Which method do you like best ? ” said I. “ This one,” he said.
XX.	“Come then,Thrasymachus,” I said, “go back to the beginning and answer us. You affirm that perfect and complete injustice is more profitable than justice that is complete/ “ I affirm it,” he said,
“ and have told you my reasons.” “ Tell me then how you would express yourself on this point about them. You call one of them, I presume, a virtue and the other a vice ? ”	“ Of course.” “ Justice
the virtue and injustice the vice ? ”	“ It is likely,®
you innocent, when I say that injustice pays and justice doesn’t pay.” “ But what then, pray ? ”
“ The opposite/’ he replied. “ What! justice vice ? ”
“ No, but a most noble simplicity 6 or goodness of heart.” “ Then do you call injustice badness of heart?” “ No, but goodness of judgement.” “Do you also, Thrasymachus, regard the "unjuSt as intelligent and good ? ”	“ Yes, if they are capable of
complete injustice,’' he said, “ and are able to subject to themselves cities and tribes of men. But you probably suppose that I mean those λνΐιο take purses. There is profit to be sure even in that sort of thing,” he said, “ if it goes undetected. But such things are not worth taking into the account, but only what I just described.” “ I am not unaware of your meaning in that,” I said ; “ but this is what surprised me,'
e Socrates understands the theory, and the distinction between wholesale injustice and the petty profits that are not worth mentioning, but is startled by the paradox that injustice will then fall in the category of virtue and wisdom. Thrasymachus affirms the paradox and is brought to self-contradiction by a subtle argument (349-350 c) which may pass as a dramatic illustration of the game of question and answer. Cf. Introd. p. x.
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el ev άρετης καί σοφίας τίθης μερει την άδικίαν, την Be δικαιοσύνην ev τοΐς εναντίοις. ’Αλλά πάνυ οΰτω τίθημι. Τούτο, ην δ’ εγώ, ηδη στερεώτερον, ω εταίρε, και ούκετι ράδιον εχειν ο τί τις είττη. el γάρ λυσιτελών μεν την αδικίαν ετίθεσο, κακίαν μέντοι η αισχρόν αύτδ ώμολόγεις είναι, ώσπερ άλλοι τινες, εΐχομεν αν τι λέγειν κατά τα νομιζό-μενα λ άγοντες· νΰν δε Βηλος ει ότι φήσεις αυτό και καλόν και Ισχυρόν είναι και τάλλα αύτω πάντα 349 προσθησεις, α ημείς τω Βικαίω προσετίθεμεν, επειδή γε και εν αρετή αυτό καί σοφία ετόλμησας θεΐναι. y Αληθέστατα, εφη, μαντεύει. Άλλ’ ου μέντοι, ην δ’ εγώ, άποκνητεον γε τω λόγω επεζ-ελθεΐν σκοπουμενον, εως αν σε υπολαμβάνω λέγειν άπερ δια νοεί, εμοι γάρ δοκεΐς συ, ώ Θρασυμαχε, άτεχνώς νυν ου σκώπτειν, άλλα τα δοκοΰντα περί της αλήθειας λέγειν. Τί δε' σοι, εφη, τούτο διαφέρει, είτε μοι δοκέ ι είτε μη, ἀλλ’ ου τον λόγον Β ελεγχεις; Ούδεν, ην δ* εγώ. άλλα τάδε μοι πειρώ ετι προς τουτοις άποκρίνασθαι· ό δίκαιος του δικαίου δοκέ ϊ τί σοι αν εθελειν πλέον εχειν; * 6
° ήδη marks the advance from the affirmation that injustice is profitable to the point of asserting that it is a virtue. This is a “stiffer proposition,” i.e. harder to refute, or possibly more stubborn.
6 e.g. Polus in Gorg. 474 ff., 482 d-e. Cf. Isoc. De Pace 31. Thrasymachus is too wary to separate the κακόν and the αισχρόν and expose himself to a refutation based on conventional usage. Cf. Laws 627 d, Polit. 306 a, Laws 662 a. c Cf. supra on 346 a.
a irepl τή$ άληθΐίας suggests the dogmatic titles of sophistic and pre-Socratic books. Cf. Antiphon, p. 553 Diels, Campbell on Theaetet. 161 c, and Aristot. Met. passim.
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that you should range injustice under the head of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite class.” “ Well, I do so class them,” he said. “ That,” said I, “ is a stiffer proposition,'a my friend, and if you are going as far as that it is hard to know what to answer. For if your position were that injustice is profitable yet you conceded it to be vicious and disgraceful as some other 6 disputants do, there would be a chance for an argument on conventional principles. But, as it is, you obviously are going to affirm that it is honourable and strong and you will attach to it all the other qualities that we were assigning to the just, since you don't shrink from putting it in the category of virtue and wisdom.” “ You are a most veritable prophet,” he replied. “ Well,” said I, “ I mustn’t flinch from following out the logic of the inquiry, so long as I conceive you to be saying what you think.® For now, Thrasymachus, I absolutely believe that you are not ‘ mocking ’ us but telling us your real opinions about the truth/* ” “ What difference does it make to you,” he said, “ whether I believe it or not ? Why don’t you test the argument ? ”	“ No difference,” said I, “ but
here is something I want you to tell me in addition to what you have said. Do you think the just man would want to overreach* or exceed another just
* In pursuance of the analogy between the virtues and the arts the moral idea πλεονεξία (overreaching, getting more than your share; see on 359 c) is generalized to include doing more than or differently from. English can hardly reproduce this. Jowett’s Shakespearian quotation {King John iv. ii. 28),
When workmen strive to do better than well.
They do confound their skill in covetousness, though apt, only illustrates the thought in part.
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Ούδαμώς, εφη· ον γάρ αν ήν αστείος, ώσπερ νυν, καί ευήθης. Τί δε; τής δικαίας πράξεως; Οόδε τής δικαίας, εφη. Του 8e άδικον πότερον άξιοι αν πλεονεκτεΐν και ήγοΐτο δίκαιον είναι, ή ονκ αν ήγοΐτο δίκαιον; 'Ιϊγοΐτ’ αν, ή δ’ ος, και άξιοι, άλλ’ ούκ αν δυναιτο. Άλλ’ ον τούτο, ήν δ’ εγώ, C ερωτώ, άλλ’ ει του μεν δικαίου μή άξιοι πλέον εχειν μηδε βούλεται 6 δίκαιος, του δε άδικον; Άλλ’ ούτως, εφη, εχει. Ύί Se δη 6 άδικος; άρα άξιοι του δικαίου πλεονεκτεΐν καί τής δι καίας πράξεως; Πω? γάρ οΰκ; εφη, ος γε πάντων πλέον εχειν άξιοι. Ούκοΰν καί άδικου άνθρωπον τε καί πράξεως ό άδικος πλεονεκτήσει καί άμιλλήσεται ως άπάντων πλεΐστον αυτός λάβη; Έστι ταϋτα.
XXI.	*Ώδε δη λέγω μεν, εφην 6 δίκαιος του μεν όμοιου ον πλεονεκτεί, του δε άνομοίου, ο δε άδικος D του τε όμοιου καί του άνομοίου. ’Άριστα, εφη, εΐρηκας. ’Έστι δε γε, εφην, φρόνιμός τε καί άγαθός ό άδικος, ό 8e δίκαιος ουδέτερα. Και τουτ , εφη, ευ. Ούκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί εοικε τω φρονίμω καί τω άγαθώ ό άδικος, ό 8e δίκαιος ονκ εοικεν; Πω? γάρ ου μέλλει, εφη, ό τοιοντος ών καί εοικεναι τοΐς τοιούτοις, ό δε μή εοικεναι; Καλώ?, τοιοντος άρα εστίν εκάτερος αυτών οΐσπερ εοικεν. Άλλα τί μέλλει; εφη. Έΐεν, ώ Θρασύ-
α The assumption that a thing is what it is like is put as an inference from Thrasymachus’s ready admission that the unjust man is wise and good and is like the wise and good. Jevonssays in “Substitution of Similars”: “ Whatever is true of a thing is true of its like.” But practical logic requires the qualification “in respect of their likeness.” Socrates, 88
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man ? ”	“ By no means,” he said; “ otherwise he
would not be the delightful simpleton that he is.”
“ And would he exceed or overreach or go beyond the just action ? ”	“ Not that either,” he replied.
“ But how would he treat the unjust man— would he deem it proper and just to outdo, overreach, or go beyond him or would he not ? ”	“ He
-would,” he said, “ but be wouldn’t be able to.” “ That is not my question,” I said, “ but whether it is not the fact that the just man does not claim or wish to outdo the just man but only the unjust? ” “ That is the case,” he replied. “ How about the unjust then ? Does he claim to overreach and outdo the just man and the just action ? ”	“ Of course,”
he said, “ since he claims to overreach and get the better of everything.” “ Then the unjust man will overreach and outdo also both the unjust man and the unjust action, and all his endeavour will be to get the most in everything for himself.” “ That is so.”
XXI.	“ Let ns put it in this way,” I said ; “ the just man does not seek to take advantage of his like but of his unlike, but the unjust man of both.” “ Admirably put,” he said. “ But the unjust man is intelligent and good and the just man neither.” “ That, too, is right,” he said. “ Is it not also true/’ I said, “ that the unjust man is like the intelligent and good and the just man is not ? ” “ Of course,” he said, “ being such he will be like to such and the other not.” “ Excellent. Then each is such α as that to which he is like.” “ What else do you suppose ? ”
however, argues that since the just man is like the good craftsman in not overreaching, and the good craftsman is good, therefore the just man is good. The conclusion is sound, and the analogy may have a basis of psychological truth; but the argument is a verbal fallacy.
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μαχ€' μουσικόν δ ί τινα λέγεις, έτερον Be άμουσον' νΕγωγε. Πότερον φρόνιμον και πότερον άφρονα; Τον μεν μουσικόν δήπου φρόνιμον, τον δε άμουσον άφρονα. Oύκοΰν και άπερ φρόνιμον, αγαθόν, α δε άφρονα, κακόν; Ναί. Τί δε ιατρικόν; ούχ ούτως; Ούτως. Αοκεΐ αν ουν τις σοι, ω άριστε, μουσικός άνηρ άρμοττόμενος λύραν εθελειν μουσικού άνδρός εν τῆ επιτάσει και άνεσει των χορδών πλεονεκτεΐν ή άζιοΰν πλέον εχειν; Oύκ εμοιγε. Τί δε; άμουσου; ’Ανάγκη, έφη. Τί δε ιατρι-350 KCs; iv ττ} εδωδή ή πόσει εθελειν άν τι ιατρικού πλεονεκτεΐν ή άνδρός η πράγματος; Ου δῆτα. Μἡ Ιατρικού δε; Ναί. ΥΙερι πάσης δε ορα επιστήμης τε και άνεπιστημοσύνης, ει τις σοι δοκεΐ επιστήμων όστισοΰν πλείω αν εθελειν αίρεΐ-σθαι ή όσα άλλος επιστήμων ή πράττειν ή λέγειν, και ου ταύτά τω όμοίω εαυτω εις την αυτήν πράξιν. ΆΛΑ’ ίσως, έφη, άνάγκη τούτο γε ούτως έχειν. Τί δε 6 άνεπιστήμων; ούχί ομοίως μεν £ επιστήμονος πλεονεκτήσειεν άν, ομοίως δε άνεπι-στήμονος; "Ισως. Ό 8e επιστήμων σοφός; Φημί. 'O δε σοφός άγαθός; Φημί. Ό άρα άγαθός τε και σοφός τού μεν όμοιου ούκ εθελήσει πλεον- * 6
° Cf. 608 e, Gorg. 463 e, Protag. 332 α, 358 d, Phaedo 103 c, Soph. 226 b, Phileb. 34 e, Meno 75 d, 88 a, Ale. I. 128 b, Cratyl. 3S5 b. The formula, which is merely used to obtain formal recognition of a term or idea required in the argument, readily lends itself to modern parody. Socrates seems to have gone far afield. Thrasymachus answers quite confidently, tyorye, but in δήπου there is a hint of bewilderment as to the object of it all.
6 Familiar Socratic doctrine. Cf. Laches 194 d, Lysis 210 d, Gorg. 504· d.
e TrXeovtKTtlv is here a virtual synonym of τλέον (χπν. The 90
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he said. “ Very well, Thrasymachus, but do you recognize that one man is a musician a and another unmusical ? ” “I do.” “ Which is the intelligent and which the unintelligent ? ”	“ The musician, I
presume, is the intelligent and the unmusical the unintelligent.” “ And is he not good in the things in which he is intelligent6 and bad in the things in which he is unintelligent ? ”	“ Yes.” “ And the
same of the physician ? ” “ The same.” “ Do you think then, my friend, that any musician in the tuning of a lyre would want to overreach e another musician in the tightening and relaxing of the strings or would claim and think fit to exceed or outdo him ? ” “ I do not.” “ But would he the unmusical man ? ” “ Of necessity,” he said. “ And how about the medical man ? In prescribing food and drink would he want to outdo the medical man or the medical procedure ? ” “ Surely not.” “ But he would the unmedical man?” “Yes.” “ Consider then with regard to alld forms of knowledge and ignorance whether you think that anyone who knows would choose to do or say other or more than what another who knows would do or say, and not rather exactly what his like would do in the same action.” “ Why, perhaps it must be so,” he said, “ in such cases.” “ But what of the ignorant man—of him who does not know ? Would he not overreach or outdo equally the knower and the ignorant ? ”	“ It may be.”
“ But the one who knows is wise ? ”	“ I’ll say so.”
“ And the wise is good ? ”	“ I’ll say so.” “ Then
he who is good and wise will not wish to overreach
two terms help the double meaning. Cf. Laws 691 α π\εov-
(KTtiv twv νόμων.
d Generalizing from the inductive instances.
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εκτεΐν, τοϋ δε άνομοίου τε καί εναντίον. “Έ,οικεν, eφη. 'O δε κακός τε και αμαθής τοϋ τε όμοιου και του εναντίου. Φαίνεται. Ούκοϋν, ω Θρασύ-μαχε, ην δ’ εγώ, ὅ άδικος η μιν του άνομοίου τε και όμοιου πλεονεκτεί; η ούχ ούτως ελεγες; "Εγωγε, C όφη. Ό δε γε δίκαιος τοϋ μεν όμοιου ου πλεονεκτήσει, του δε άνομοίου; Καί. *Έοικεν άρα, ην δ’ άγω, ο μεν δίκαιος τω σοφω και άγαθω, ό δε άδικος τω κακω και άμαθεΐ. Κινδυνεύει. Άλλα μην ώμολογοϋμεν, ω γε όμοιος εκάτερος εΐη, τοιοΰτον και εκάτερον είναι. 'Ωμολογοΰμεν γάρ. Ό μεν άρα δίκαιος ήμΐν άναπεφανται ών άγαθός τε καί σοφός, ὅ δε άδικος άμαθης τε και κακός.
XXII.	Ό δε Θρασύμαχος ώμολόγησε μεν πάντα D ταϋτα, ούχ ως εγώ νυν ραδίως λέγω, άλλ’ ελκό-μενος και μόγις, μετά ίδρώτος θαυμαστού όσου, άτε και θέρους οντος· τότε και ειδον εγώ, πρότερον δε οϋπω, Θρασνμαχον ερυθριώντα. επειδή δε οΰν διωμολογησάμεθα την δικαιοσύνην άρετην είναι και σοφίαν, την δε άδικίαν κακίαν τε και άμαθίαν, Έ,ΐεν, ην δ’ εγώ, τοΰτο μεν η μιν ουτω κείσθω, εφαμεν δε δη και ισχυρόν είναι την άδικίαν η ου μέμνησαι, ώ Θρασυμαχε; λίεμνη-μαι, εφη· άλλ’ εμοιγε ουδέ α νΰν λεγεις άρεσκει, E και εχω περί αυτών λέγειν, ει οΰν λεγοιμι, εΰ οιδ* ότι δημηγορεΐν άν με φαίης· η οΰν εα με * 6
α Qf' 334 Α.
6 Cf. Protag. 333 β.
c Cf. the blush of the sophist in Euthydem. 297 a. d The main paradox of Thrasymachus is refuted. It will be easy to transfer the other laudatory epithets ισχυρόν, etc., from injustice back to justice. Thrasymachus at first refuses
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his like but his unlike and opposite.” “ It seems so,” he said. “ But the bad man and the ignoramus will overreach both like and unlike ? ”	“ So it appears.”
“ And does not our unjust man, Thrasymachus, overreach both unlike and like ? Did you not say that ? ” “ I did,” he replied. “ But the just man will not overreach his like but only his unlike ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ Then the just man is like the wise and good, and the unjust is like the bad and the ignoramus.” “ It seems likely.” “But furthermore we agreed that each is such as that to which he is like.” “ Yes, we did.” “Then the just man has turned outa on our hands to be good and wise and the unjust man bad and ignorant.”
XXII.	Thrasymachus made all these admissions not as I now lightly narrate them, but with much baulking and reluctance b and prodigious sweating, it being summer, and it was then I beheld what I had never seen before—Thrasymachus blushing.® But when we did reach our conclusion that justice is virtue and wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance, “ Good,” said I, “let this be taken as established.d But we were also affirming that injustice is a strong and potent thing. Don’t you remember, Thrasymachus ? ” “I remember,” he said; “but I don’t agree with what you are now saying either and I have an answer to it, but if I Λγ-ere to attempt to state it, I know very well that you would say that I was delivering a harangued Either then allow me to speak at such
to share in the discussion but finally nods an ironical assent to everything that Socrates says. So Callicles in Gorg. 510 a.
* This is really a reminiscence of such passages as Theaetet. 162 d, Protag. 336 b, Gorg. 482 c, 494 d, 513 a ff., 519 d. The only justification for it in the preceding conversation is 348 a-β.
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είπεΐν όσα βούλομαι, ή, ει βούλα έρωταν, έρωτα· εγώ δ ί σοι, ώσπερ ταΐς γραυσι ταΐς τούς μύθους λεγούσαις, εΐεν ερώ και κατανεύσομαι καί άνα-νεύσομαι. Μηδαμώς, ην δ’ εγώ, παρά γε την σαυτοΰ δόξαν. ”Ωστε σοι, 0φη, άρεσκειν, επει-δήπερ ούκ εας λέγειν, καίτοι τί άλλο βούλει; Οόδεν μά Αία, ην δ* εγώ, άλΧ εΐπερ τούτο ποιηθείς, ποιεί· εγώ δε ερωτήσω. Έρωτα δη. Τοΰτο τοίνυν ερωτώ, όπερ άρτι, ινα και έξης διασκεφώ-351 μέθα τον λόγον, όποιον τι τυγχάνει ον δικαιοσύνη προς αδικίαν, ελεχθη γάρ που, ότι και δυνατώ-τερον και ισχυρότερου εϊη αδικία δικαιοσύνης· νυν δε γ’, εφην, εΐπερ σοφία τε και αρετή εστι δικαιοσύνη, ραδίως, οΐμαι, φανησεται και ισχυρότερου αδικίας, επειδήπερ εστιν άμαθία η αδικία, ούδεις αν ετι τοΰτο άγνοήσειεν, άλλ’ ούτι ούτως απλώς, ώ Θρασύμαχε, εγωγε επιθυμώ, άλλα τηδε πη σκεφασθαι· πάλιν φαίης αν άδικον είναι και Β άλλας πόλεις επιχειρεΐν δουλοΰσθαι άδίκως και καταδεδου λώσθαι, πολλάς δε και υ φ* εαυτη εχειν δουλωσαμενην; Πω? γάρ ούκ; εφη· καί τοϋτό γε ή άρίστη μάλιστα ποιήσει καί τελεώτατα ουσα άδικος. Μανθάνω, εφην, ότι σός ουτος ην 6 λόγος· άλλα τάδε περί αύτοΰ σκοπώ· πάτερου ή κρείττων γιγνομενη πόλις πόλεως άνευ δικαιοσύνης την δύναμιν ταύτην εξει, ή ανάγκη αύτη μετά C δικαιοσύνης; Et μεν, εφη, ως συ άρτι ελεγες
° So Polus in Gorg. 461 d.
* Cf. Gorg. 527 a.
e Cf. 331 c, 386 b. Instead of the simple or absolute argument that justice, since it is wisdom and virtue, must be stronger, etc., than injustice, Socrates wishes to bring out the deeper thought that the unjust city or man is strong not 94
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length as I desire,1“ or, if you prefer to ask questions, go on questioning and I, as we do for old wives b telling their tales, will say ‘ Very good ’ and will nod assent and dissent.” “No, no,” said I, “not counter to your own belief.” “Yes, to please you,” he said,
“ since you don’t allow me freedom of speech. And yet what more do you want ? ”	“ Nothing, indeed.”
said I; “ but if this is what you propose to do, do it, and I will ask the questions.” “ Ask on, then.”
“ This, then, is the question I ask, the same as before, so that our inquiry may proceed in sequence. What is the nature of injustice as compared with justice ? ι y For the statement made, I believe, was that injustice· is a more potent and stronger thing than justice.
But now,” I said, “ if justice is wisdom and virtue, it will easily, I take it, be shown to be also a stronger ^ y thing than injustice, since injustice is ignorance—no one could now fail to recognize that—but what I want is not quite so simple c as that. I wish, Thrasy-machus, to consider it in some such fashion as this.
A city, you would say, may be unjust and try to enslave other cities unjustly, have them enslaved and hold many of them in subjection.” “ Certainly.” he said; “ and this is what the best state will chiefly do, the state whose injustice is most complete.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that this was your view. But the point that I am considering is this: whether the city that thus shows itself superior to another will have this power without justice or whether she must of necessity combine it with justice.” “ If/* ” he replied, “ what you were just now because but in spite of his injustice and by virtue of some saving residue of justice.
d Thrasymachus can foresee the implications of either theory.
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έχει, η δικαιοσύνη σοφία, μετά δικαιοσύνης’ ει δ’ ως εγώ έλεγον, μετά αδικίας. ΤΙάνυ άγαμαι, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ θρασύμαχε, δτι ονκ επινεύεις μόνον και άνανεύεις, άλλα καί άποκρίνει πάνυ καλώς. Σοι γάρ, έφη, χαρίζομαι.
XXIII. Εν γε σύ ποιων άλλα δη καί τάδε μοι χάρισαι καί λέγε· δοκεΐς αν η πάλιν η στρατόπεδον η ληστάς η κλέπτας η άλλο τι έθνος, όσα κοινή επί τι ερχεται αδίκως, πραζαι αν τι δύνασθαι, ει D άδικοΐεν άλλήλους; Ου δητα, η δ’ ος. Τί δ* εϊ μη άδικοΐεν; ου μάλλον; ΙΙάνυ γε. Στάσεις γάρ που, ώ Θρασύμαχε, η γε άδικία καί μίση και μάχας εν άλληλοις παρέχει, ή δε δικαιοσύνη ομόνοιαν καί φιλίαν η γάρ; Έστω, η δ’ ος, ΐνα σοι μη διαφέρωμαι. ΆΛΑ’ ευ γε σύ ποιων, ώ άριστε. τάδε δε μοι λέγε’ άρα ει τούτο εργον άδικίας, μίσος έμποιεΐν όπου αν ενη, ου καί εν ελευθέροις τε καί δούλοις εγγιγνομένη μισεΐν ποιήσει άλλήλους καί στασιάζειν καί άδυνάτους E είναι κοινή μετ άλληλων πράττειν; ΤΙάνυ γε. Ύί δε; αν εν δυοΐν εγγένηται, ου διοίσονται καί μισήσουσι καί εχθροί εσονται άλληλοις τε και τοΐς δικαίοις; Έσονται, έφη. ’Ear δε δη, ώ
α For the thought cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 144: “Joint aggressions upon men outside the society cannot prosper if there are many aggressions of man on man within the society; ” Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Chap. VIII. § 31: “It (the loyalty of a thief to his gang) is rather a kind of spurious or class morality,” etc.; Carlyle: “Neither James Boswell’s good book, nor any other good thing . . . is or can be performed by any man in virtue of his badness, but always solely in spite thereof.” Proclus, In Rempub. 96
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saying holds good, that justice is wisdom, with justice ; if it is as I said, with injustice.” “ Admirable, Thrasymachus,” I said; “ you not only nod assent and dissent, but give excellent answers.” “ I am trying to please you,” he replied.
XXIII.	“ \^ery kind of you. But please me in one thing more and tell me this : do you think that a city γ’ an army, or bandits, or thieves, or any other group that attempted any action in common, could accomplish anything if they wronged one another ? ” “ Certainly not,” said he. “ But if they didn’t, wouldn’t they be more likely to ? ”	“ Assuredly.” “ For factions,
Thrasymachus, are the outcome of injustice, and hatreds-and internecine conflicts, but justice brings oneness of mind and love. Is it not so ? ”	“ So be
it,’*'Ke"replied, “ not to differ from you.” “ That is good of you, my friend ; but tell me this : if it is the business of injustice to engender hatred wherever it is found, will it not, when it springs up either among freemen or slaves, cause them to hate and be at strife with one another, and make them incapable of effective action in common? ”	“ By all means.”
“ Suppose, then, it springs up between two, will they not be at outs with and hate each other and be enemies both to one another and to the just? ” “They will,” he said. “ And then will you tell me that if
Kroll i. 20 expands this idea. Dante (Convivio i. xii.) attributes to the Philosopher in the fifth of the ethics the saying that even robbers and plunderers love justice. Locke (Human Understanding i. 3) denies that this proves the principles of justice innate: “ They practise them as rules of convenience within their own communities," etc. Gf. further Isoc. xii. 2-26 on the Spartans, and Plato, Protag. 322 b, on the inconveniences of injustice in the state of nature, ήδίκουν ὰλλήλον*.
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θαυμάσω, εν ενι εγγενηται αδικία, μών μη άπολεΐ την αυτής δύναμιν, η ούδεν ηττον ύξει; Μηδβν ηττον εχετω, 'ύφη. Ούκοΰν τοιάνδε τινα φαίνεται εχουσα την δύναμιν, οΐαν, ω αν εγγενηται, είτε πόλει τινι είτε γενει είτε στρατόπεδα) είτε άλλω 352 ότωοΰν, πρώτον μεν αδύνατον αυτό ποιεΐν πράττειν μεθ’ αυτού δια τό στασιάζειν και διαφερεσθαι, ετι δ’ εχθρόν είναι εαυτω τε και τω εναντίω παντι και τω δικαίω; ούχ ούτως; Πάνυ γε. Και εν ενι δη, οι μοι, ενοΰσα ταΰτα πάντα ποιήσει, α'.περ πεφυκεν εργάζεσθαι· πρώτον μεν αδύνατον αυτόν πράττειν ποιήσει στασιάζοντα και ούχ όμονοοϋντα αυτόν εαυτω, επειτα εχθρόν και εαυτω και τοΐς δικαίοις· η γάρ; Ναί. Δίκαιοι δε γ* Β εϊσίν, ώ φίλε, και οι θεοί; ’Έστωσαν, ύφη. Και θεοΐς άρα εχθρός ύσται ό άδικος, ώ Θρασύμαχε, ό δύ δίκαιος φίλος. Eύωχοΰ τού λόγου, ύφη, θαρρών ου γάρ ύγωγε σοι εναντιώσομαι, ΐνα μη τοΐσδε άπεχθωμαι. ”Ιθι δή, ήν δ’ εγώ, και τα λοιπά μοι τής εστιάσεως άποπλήρωσον άπο-κρινόμενος ώσπερ και νΰν. ότι μεν γάρ και
° The specific function must operate universally in bond or free, in many, two or one. The application to the individual reminds us of the main argument of th& Republic. Cf. 369 a, 43-1 d, 441 c. For the argument many, few or two, one, cf. Laws 6:26 c.
6 Plato paradoxically treats the state as one organism and the individual as many warring members {cf. Introd. p. xxxv). Hence, justice in one, and being a friend to oneself are more than metaphors for him. Cf. 621 ο, 416 c, 428 d, Laws 626 e, 693 b, Epist. vii. 332 d, Antiphon 556. 45 Diels ομονοεί wpos εαυτόν. Aristotle, Etk. Etc. ν. II, inquires whether a man can wrong himself, and Chrysippus (Plutarch, Stole. Repvg. xvi.) pronounces the expression absurd.
c This is the conventional climax of the plea for any
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injustice arises in one°it will lose its force and function or will it none the less keep it ? ”	“ Have it that it
keeps it,” he said. “ And is it not apparent that its force is such that wherever it is found in city, family, camp, or in anything else, it first renders the thing incapable of co-operation with itself owing to faction and difference, and secondly an enemy to itselfb and to its opposite in ever)1· case, the just ? Isn’t that so?” “ By all means.” “Then in the individual too, I presume, its presence «ill operate all these effects which it is its nature to produce. It will in the first place make him incapable of accomplishing anything because of inner faction and lack of self-agreement, and then an enemy to himself and to the just. Is it not so ? ” “Yes.” “ But, my friend, the gods too c are just.” “ Have it that they are/’ he said. “ So to the gods also, it seems, the unjust man will be hateful, but the just man dear.” “ Revel in your discourse,” he said, “ without fear, for I shall not oppose you, so as not to offend your partisans here.” “ Fill up the measure of my feast,** then, and complete it for me,” I said, “ by continuing to answer as you have been doing. Now that
moral ideal. So Aristotle, Eth. Xic. 1179 a 24, proves that the σοφ6* being likest God is θεοφιλέστατο*. Cf. Democ, fr. 217 D. μοΰνοι θεοφιλέεs δσοι* έχθρύν τό άδικίΐν; infra 3»-2 e, 612 ε, Phileb. 39 ε, Ixncs 716 d. The “ enlightened’’ Thrasv-machus is disgusted at this dragging in of the gods. Cf. Theaetet. 162 d θεού* τε ειs τό μέσον ά-,οντε*. He is reported as saying (Diels p. 544. 40) that the gods regard not human affairs, else they would not have overlooked the greatest of goods, justice, which men plainly do not use.
d έστιάσεω* keeps up the image of the feast of reason. Cf. 354· a-β, Lysis 211 c, Gorg. 522 a, Phaedr. 227 b, and Tim. 17 a, from which perhaps it became a commonplace in Dante and the Middle Ages.
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σοφώτεροι καί άμείνους και δννατώτεροι πράττειν οι δίκαιοι φαίνονται, οι δε άδικοι ονδεν πράττειν C μβτ’ άλίλήλων οΐοί τε, άλλα δη και ούς φαμεν ερρωμενως πώποτε τι μετ' άλληλων κοινή πραξαι αδίκους όντας, τοΰτο ον παντάπασιν αληθές λεγομεν ού γάρ αν άπείχοντο άλληλων κομιδη οντες άδικοι, άλλα δήλον ότι ενην τις αύτοΐς δικαιοσύνη, ή αυτούς εποίει μητοι καί άλλήλους γε και εφ’ οΰς ηεσαν άμα άδικεΐν, δι* ην επραξαν α επραξαν, ώρμησαν δε επί τα άδικα άδικία ημιμόχθηροι οντες, επεί οι γε παμπόνηροι καί D τελεως άδικοι τελεως είσί καί πράττε ιν άδννατοι· ταΰτα μεν ονν ότι ούτως εχει, μανθάνω, άλλ5 ούχ ώς σύ το πρώτον ετίθεσο. ει καί άμεινον ζώσιν οι δίκαιοι των αδίκων καί εύδαιμονεστεροί είσιν, όπερ τό ύστερον προύθεμεθα σκεφασθαι, σκεπτεον. φαίνονται μεν ονν καί νυν, ως γε μοι δοκεΐ, εξ ών είρήκαμεν όμως δ’ ετι βελτιον σκεπτεον. ου γάρ περί του επιτυχόντος 6 λόγος, άλλα περί τοΰ όντινα τρόπον χρη ζην. Έκόπει δη, εφη. Σικοπώ, ην δ’ εγώ’ καί μοι λεγε* δοκεΐ τί E σοι είναι ίππον εργον; ’Έμοιγε. ΤΑρ' ούν τοΰτο * 6
α For the idea cf. the argument in Protag. 327 c-d, that Socrates would yearn for the wickedness of Athens if he found himself among wild men who knew no justice at all.
6 The main ethical question of the Republic, suggested in 347 e, now recurs.
e Similarly 578 c. What has been said implies that injustice is the corruption and disease of the soul (see on 445 a-β). But Socrates wishes to make further use of the argument from tpyov or specific function.
d Cf. on 344 d, supra, pp. 71 f.
' See on 335 d, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 7. 14. The virtue or excellence of a thing is the right performance of 100
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the just appear to be wiser and better and more capable of action and the unjust incapable of any common action, and that if we ever say that any men who are unjust have vigorously combined to put something over, our statement is not altogether true, for they would not have kept their hands from one another if they had been thoroughly unjust, but it is obvious that there was in them some justice which prevented them from wronging at the same time one another too as well as those -whom they attacked ; and by dint of this they accomplished whatever they did and set out to do injustice only half corrupted® by injustice, since utter rascals completely unjust are completely incapable of effective action—all this I understand to be the truth, and not what you originally laid down. But whether it is also true6 that the just have a better life than the unjust and are happier, which is the question we afterwards proposed for examination, is what we now have to consider. It appears even now that they are, I think, from what has already been said. But all the same we must examine it more carefully.® For it is no ordinary d matter that we are discussing, but the right conduct of life.” “ Proceed with your inquiry,” he said. “ I proceed,” said I. “ Tell me then—would you say that a horse has a specific work e or function ? ” “I would.” “ Would you be willing its specific function. See Schmidt. Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 301, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 48. The following argument is in a sense a fallacy, since it relies on the double meaning of life, physical and moral (cf. 445 β and Cratyl. 399 d) and on the ambiguity of eh πράτταν, “ fare well” and “ do well.” The Aristotelian commentator, Alexander, animadverts on the fallacy. For tpyov cf. further Epictet. Dis. i. 4. 11, Max. Tvr. Dm. ii. 4, Musonius, apud Stob. 117. S, Thompson on Meno 90 e, Plato, Lows 896 d, Phaedr. 246 b.
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αν θείης καί ίππον και άλλου ότονοΰν εργον, ο αν ή μόνω έκείνω ποιή τις ἡ άριστα; Οι) μανθάνω, £φη. Άλλ’ ωδε· ἐσὅ’ δτω αν άλλω ίδοις ή όφθαλμοΐς; Ον δήτα. Τί δε; άκουσαις άλλω η ωσίν; Ούδαμώς. Oύκοϋν δικαίως αν ταΰτα τούτων φαί μεν έργα είναι; Πάνυ γε. Τί δε;
353 μαχαίρα αν άμπελον κλήμα άποτέμοις καί σμίλη και άλλοις πολλοΐς; Πω? γαρ ου; Άλλ’ ούδενί γ άν, οΐμαι, οντω καλώς, ώς δρεπάνω τω επί τούτο εργασθέντι. ’Αληθή. τΑρ’ ουν ου τούτο τούτου εργον θήσομεν; Θήσομεν μεν ουν.
XXIV.	Nw δή, οΐμαι, άμεινον αν μάθοις δ άρτι ήρώτων πυνθανόμενος, ει ον τούτο έκαστου ειη εργον, δ αν η μόνον τι ή κάλλιστα των άλλων άπεργάζηται. ΆΛΛ’, έφη, μανθάνω τε καί μοι Β δοκεΐ τοΰτο εκάστου πράγματος εργον είναι. Έιΐεν, ήν δ* εγώ’ ονκοΰν καί αρετή δοκεΐ σοι είναι εκάστω, ωπερ καί εργον τι προστετακται; ίωμεν δε επί τα αυτά πάλιν, οφθαλμών, φαμεν, εστιν εργον; Εστιν. τΑρ’ ουν καί αρετή οφθαλμών εστιν; Και αρετή. Τί δε; ώτων ήν τι εργον; Ναί. Ονκοΰν καί αρετή; Και αρετή. Τί δε πάντων περί τών άλλων; ούχ οντω; O ΰτω. Έχβ δή’ άρ' άν ποτε δμματα το αυτών εργον C καλώς άπεργάσαιντο μή εχοντα την αυτών οίκείαν αρετήν, άΛΛ’ αντί τής αρετής κακίαν; Και πώς άν; εφη · τυφλότητα γαρ ίσως λέγεις αντί τής δφεως. "Ητις, ήν δ’ έγώ, αυτών ή αρετή’ ον γάρ πω
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to define the work of a horse or of anything else to be that which one can do only with it or best mth it ? “I don’t understand,” he replied. “ Well, take it this way: is there anything else with Avhich you can see except the eyes ? ”	“ Certainly not.”
“ Again, could you hear with anything but ears ? ” “ By no means.” “ Would you not rightly say that these are the functions of these (organs) ? ”	“ By all
means.” “ Once more, you could use a dirk to trim vine branches and a knife and many other instruments.” “ Certainly.” “ But nothing so well, I take it, as a pruning-knife fashioned for this purpose.” “ That is true.” “ Must we not then assume this to be the work or function of that ? ”	“ We must.”
XXIV. “You will now, then, I fancy, better apprehend the meaning of my question when I asked whether that is not the work of a thing which it only or it better than anything else can perform.” “ Well,” he said, “ I do understand, and agree that the work of anything is that.” “ Very good,” said 1.	“ Do you not also
think that there is a specific virtue or excellence of everything for which a specific work or function is appointed ? Let us return to the same examples. The eyes we say have a function ? ”	“ They have.”
“ Is there also a virtue of the eyes ? ”	“ There is.”
“ And was there not a function of the ears ? ’ “ Yes.” “ And so also a virtue ? ”	“ Also a virtue.” “ And
what of all other things ? Is the case not the same ? ” “ The same.” “ Take note now. Could the eyes possibly fulfil their function well if they lacked their own proper excellence and had in its stead the defect ? ”	“ How could they ? ” he said ; “ for I
presume you meant blindness instead of vision.” “ Whatever,” said I, “ the excellence may be. For
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τούτο όρωτώ, ἀλλ* el τη οίκβία μόν aperfj τό αυτών epyov ev βργάσβται τα εργαζόμβνα, κακία Be κακώς. Άληθός, 'ύφη, τουτό ye λέγεις. Oύκοΰν καί ώτα στερόμενα της αυτών ape της κακώς τό αυτών epyov άττ εργάσεται; ΤΙάνυ ye. Τ ίθεμεν D οΰν καί τάλλα πάντα εις τον αυτόν λόγον; 'Έμοιγε Sok€l. ”Ιθι δη, μετά ταΰτα τάδε σκεφαι* φυγής εστι τι epyov, δ άλλω τών οντων ούδ’ αν evi πράξαις, οΐον τό τοιόνδε· τό επιμελεΐσθαι καί άρχειν καί βουλεύεσθαι καί τα τοιαϋτα πάντα, εσθ* ότω άΧΧω η φυγή δικαίως αν αυτά άποδοΐμ€ν και φαΐμεν ίδια εκείνης elvai; Ονδενί άΧΧω. Τί δ’ αΰ τό ζην; φνχης φησομεν epyov elvai; Μάλιστα γ’, εφη. O ύκοΰν καί άρετην φαμεν τινα φνχης E elvai; Φαμεν. τΑρ’ οΰν ποτό, ώ Θρασύμαχε, φυχη τα αυτής έργα ev άπepyaaeTai στερομενη της οικείας αρετής, η αδύνατον; *Αδύνατον. ’Ανάγκη άρα κακή φυχη κακώς άρχ€ΐν καί επιμελεισθαι, τη Be αγαθή πάντα ταΰτα ev πpάττeιv. ’Ανάγκη. O ύκοΰν άρετην ye ζννεχωρη-σaμev φνχης elvai δικαιοσύνην, κακίαν Be αδικίαν; Σννεχωρησαμεν γάρ. *Η μεν άρα δίκαια φυχη καί 6 δίκαιος άνηρ eo βιώσεται, κακώς Be 6 άδικος. Φαίν€ται, εφη, κατά τον σόν λόγον.
354 Άλλα μην ο ye eo ζών μακάριός τ€ καί ευδαίμων, ό Be μη τάναντία. Πω? γάρ ου; Ό μεν δίκαιος άρα eύδaίμωv, ό δ’ άδικος άθλιος. "Εστωσαν, * 6
° Platonic dialectic asks and affirms only so much as is needed for the present purpose.
6 For the equivocation cf. Charm. 172 a, Gorg. 507 c, Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 b21, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 401, Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 104
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I have not yet come 0 to that question, but am only asking whether whatever operates will not do its own work well by its own virtue and badly by its own defect.” “ That much,” he said, “ you may safely affirm to be true.” “ Then the ears, too, if deprived of their own virtue will do their work ill ?
“ Assuredly.” “ And do Tve then apply the same principle to all things ? ”	“ I think so.” “ Then
next consider this. The soul, has it a work -which you couldn’t accomplish with anything else in the world, as for example, management, rule, deliberation, and the like, is there anything else than soul to which you could rightly assign these and say that they were its peculiar work ? ”	“ Nothing else.”
“ And. again life? Shall we say that too is- the function of the soul ? ”	“ Most certainly,” he said.
“ And do we not also say that there is an excellence or virtue of the soul ? ”	“ We do.” “ Will the soul
ever accomplish its own work well if deprived of its own virtue, or is this impossible ? ”	“ It is im-
possible.” “ Of necessity, then, a bad soul will govern and manage things badly while the good soul will in all these things do well.6 ” “ Of necessity.” “ And did we not agree that the excellence or virtue of soul is justice and its defect injustice ? ”	“ Yes,
we did.” “ The just soul and the just man then will live well and the unjust ill ? ”	“ So it appears,”
he said, “ by your reasoning.” “ But furthermore, he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who does not the contrary.” “ Of course.” “ Then the just is happy and the unjust miserable.” “ So be (English ed.), ii. p. 70. It does not seriously affect the validity of the argument, for it is used only as a rhetorical confirmation of the implication that κακώς ipxeiv, etc. = misery and the reverse of happiness.
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έφη. Άλλα μην άθλιόν γε elvai ου λυσιτελεΐ, εύδαίμονα δί. Πώς γαρ ου; Oύδέποτ άρα, ω μακάρι Θρασύμαχε, λυσιτελέστερον αδικία δικαιοσύνης. Τ αΰτα δη σοι, έφη, ω Σιώκρα τ€ς, είστιάσθω εν τοίς Ιόενδιδείοις. 'Υπό σου ye, ην δ’ εγώ, ω Θρασύμαχ€, hτειδη μοι πράος εγενου καί χαλ€παίνων επαύσω. ου μέντοι καλώς ye Β €ίστίαμαι, δι' έμαυτόν, άλλ' ου δια σέ' ἀλλ’ ώσπερ οι Χίχνοι του α'ιεί παραφερομένου άπογεύονται άρπάζοντες, πριν του προτέρου μετρίως άπολαΰσαι, καί εγώ μοι δοκώ οΰτω, πριν δ τό πρώτον έσκο-ποΰμεν εύρεΐν, τό δίκαιον ο τί ποτ έστίν, αφέμενος εκείνου όρμησαι επί τό σκέφασθαι περί αύτοΰ, είτε κακία ἐστι καί άμαθία είτε σοφία καί αρετή, καί εμπεσόντος αΰ ύστερον λόγου, οτι Χυσιτελε-στερον η αδικία της δικαιοσύνης, ούκ άπεσχόμην τό μη ούκ επί τούτο έλθεΐν απ' εκείνου, ώστε μοι C νυνί γέγονεν εκ τού διαλόγου μηδέν είδέναι· οπότε γαρ τό δίκαιον μη οΐδα δ ἐστι, σχολή εΐσομαι είτε αρετή τις ουσα τυγχάνει είτε καί ου, καί πότερον 6 έχων αυτό ούκ εύδαίμων εστίν η εύδαίμων. * 6
° For similar irony cf. Gorg. 489 d, Euthydem. 304 c.
6 Similarly Holmes (Poet at the Breakfast Table, p. 108) of the poet: “ He takes a bite out of the sunny side of this and the other, and ever stimulated and never satisfied,” etc. Cf. Lucian, Demosth. Encom. 18, Julian, Orat. ii. p. 69 c, Polyb, iii. 57. 7.
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it,” he said. “ But it surely does not pay to be miserable, but to be happy.” “ Of course not.” “ Never, then, most worshipful Thrasymachus, can injustice be more profitable than justice.” “ Let this complete your entertainment, Socrates, at the festival of Bendis.” “ A feast furnished by you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “ now that you have become gentle with me and are no longer angry.® I have not dined well, however—by my own fault, not yours. But just as gluttons 6 snatch at every dish that is handed along and taste it before they have properly enjoyed the preceding, so I, methinks, before finding the first object of our inquiry—what justice is—let go of that and set out to consider something about it, namely whether it is vice and ignorance or wisdom and virtue ; and again, when later the view was sprung upon us that injustice is more profitable than justice I could not refrain from turning to that from the other topic. So that for me the present outcome of the discussionc is that I know nothing.'* For if I don’t know what the just is,e I shall hardly know whether it is a virtue or not, and whether its possessor is or is not happy.”
*	Hirzel, Der Dialog, ϊ. p. 4, η. 1, argues that διαλόγου here means “ inquiry ” (Erorterung), not the dialogue with Thrasymachus.
d For the profession of ignorance at the close of a Socratic dialogue cf. Charm. 175 a-β, Lysis 222 d-e, Protag. 361 a-b, Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 39. Cf. also Introd. p. x.
*	Knowledge of the essence, or definition, must precede discussion of qualities and relations. Cf. Meno 71 b, 86 d-e, Laches 190 b, Gorg. 448 e.
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357 Ι. Έγώ μεν οΰν ταΰτα είπών ωμήν λόγου άπηλλάχθαι· τό δ* ην άρα, ως εοικε, προοίμιον. ο γάρ Γ λανκών αει τε άνδρειότατος ών τύγχανε ι προς άπαντα, καί δη καί τότε τον Θρασυμάχου την άπόρρησιν ούκ άπεδεξατο, άλλ* εφη· ΤΩ Σώκοατες, πότερον ημάς βουλα δοκεΐν πεπεικεναι Β η ως αληθώς π είσαι, ότι παντι τρόπω άμεινόν ἐστι δίκαιον είναι η άδικον; 'Ως αληθώς, είπον, έγωγ’ αν ελοίμην, ει επ’ εμο'ι εϊη. Ου τοίνυν, εφη, ποιείς ο βονλει. λίγε γάρ μοι· άρά σοι δοκεΐ τοιόνδε τι είναι αγαθόν, δ δεξαίμεθ* αν εχειν ον των άποβαινόντων εφιεμενοι, άλλ’ αυτό αντον ενεκα άσπαζόμενοι; οίον τό χαίρειν καί αι ηδοναί δσαι αβλαβείς καί μηδέν εις τον επειτα χρόνον διά ταυτας γίγνεται άλλο η χαίρειν εχοντα. * 6
° So in Philebus 11c, Philebus cries off or throws up the sponge in the argument.
6 Aristotle borrows this classification from Plato {Topics 118 b 20-22), but liking to differ from his teacher, says in one place that the good which is desired solely for itself is the highest. The Stoics apply the classification to “ preferables ” (Diog. Laert. vii. 107). Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 11. Elsewhere Plato distinguishes goods of the soul, of the body, 108
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I.	When I had said this 1 supposed that I was done with the subject, but it all turned out to be only a prelude. For Glaucon, who is always.an intrepid, enterprising spirit in everything, would not on this occasion acquiesce in TKrasymachus’s abandonment0 of his case, but said, “ Socrates, is it your desire to seem to have persuaded us or really to persuade us that it is without exception better to be just than unjust ? ” “ Really,” I said, “ if the choice rested with me.” “ Well, then, you are not doing what you wish. For tell me : do you agree that there is a kind of good 6 which we would choose to possess, not from desire for its after effects, but welcoming it for its own sake ? As, for example, joy and such pleasures as are harmlessc and nothing results from them afterwards save to have and to hold the enjoyment.” “ I
and of possessions (Laws 697 b, 727-729) or as the first Alcibiades puts it (131) the self, the things of the self, and other things.
* Plato here speaks of harmless pleasures, from the point of view of common sense and prudential morality. Cf. Tim. 59 D αμ.εταμέ\ψ·ον ήδονήν, Milton’s
Mirth that after no repenting draws.
But the Republic (583 d) like the Gorgias (493 e-494 c) knows the more technical distinction of the Philebus (42 c ff., 53 c ff.) between pure pleasures and impure, which are conditioned by desire and pain.
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ΟΈμοιγε, ην δ' εγώ, δοκεΐ τι είναι τοιοΰτον. Τί δέ; ο αυτό τε αύτοΰ χάριν άγαπώμεν και των αιτ' αύτοΰ γιγνομενών; οΐον αν τό φρονεΐν και τό όραν και τό ύγιαίνειν τα γάρ τοιαΰτά που δι’ άμφότερα άσπαζόμεθα. Ναί, ειπον. Τ ρίτον δε όρας τι, έφη, είδος αγαθού, εν ω τό γυμνάζεσθαι και τό κάμνοντα ιατρεύεσθαι και ιάτρευαίς τε και ὅ άλλος χρωματισμός; ταΰτα γάρ επίπονα φαΐμεν αν, ώφελειν δε ημάς, καί αυτά μεν εαυτών D 'ένεκα ούκ αν δεξαίμεθα έχειν, των δε μισθών τε χάριν καί τών άλλων όσα γίγνεται απ’ αυτών. Έστι γάρ οΰν, έφην, καί τούτο τρίτον, αλλά τί δη; ’Ey π οίω, έφη, τούτων την δικαιοσύνην 358 τίθης; ’Eyo; μεν οΐμαι, ην δ' εγώ, εν τω καλλίστω, ο καί δι' αυτό καί διά τα γιγνόμενα απ' αύτοΰ άγαπητεον τω μέλλοντι μακαρίω έσεσθαι. Ού τοίνυν δοκέ ϊ, ’έφη, τοΐς πολλοΐς, άλλά τοΰ επιπόνου είδους, δ μισθών θ' ένεκα καί εύδοκιμησεων διά δόξαν επιτηδευτέον, αύτό δε δι αυτό φευκτέον ως ον χαλεπόν.
Π. Οΐδα, ην δ' εγώ, ότι δοκεΐ ουτω, καί πάλαι υπό Θρασυμάχου ως τοιοΰτον ον φέγεται, αδικία δ' επαινείται1 · άλλ’ εγώ τις, ως έοικε, δυσμαθης. ”\θι Β δη, έφη, άκουσον καί εμοΰ, εάν σοι ταύτά δοκη. θρασύμαχος γάρ μοι φαίνεται πρωϊαίτερον τοΰ δέοντος υπό σοΰ ώσπερ όφις κηληθηναι, έμοί δε 1 αδικία δ’ έπαινέιται Α omits. * 6
α Isoc. ΐ. 47 has this distinction, as well as Aristotle.
6 Some philosophers, as Aristippus (Diog. Laert. χ. 1. 138), said that intelligence is a good only for its consequences, but the opening sentences of Aristotle’s Metaphysics treat all forms of knowledge as goods in themselves.
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recognize that kind,” said I. “ And again a kind that we love both for its own sake and for its consequences,0 such as understanding,6 sight, and health ? c For these I presume we welcome for both reasons.” “Yes,” I said. “ And can you discern a third form of good under which falls exercise and being healed when sick and the art of healing and the making of money generally ? For of them we would say that they are laborious and painful yet beneficial, and for their own sake we would not accept them, but only for the rewards and other benefits that accrue from them.” “ Why yes,” I said, “ I must admit this third class also. But what of it ? ”	“ In which of these classes
do you place justice ? ” he said. “ In my opinion, I said, “ it belongs in the fairest class, that which a man who is to be happy must love both for its own sake and for the results.” “ YetJ;he^niulj;itude,” he said, “ do not think so, but that it belongs to the toilsome class of things that must be practised for the sake of rewards and repute due to opinion but that in itself is to be shunned as an affliction.”
II.	“ I am aware,” said I, “ that that is the general opinion and Thras)Tmachus has for some time been disparaging it as such and praising injustice. But I, it seems, am somewhat slow to learn.” “ Come now,” he said, “ hear what I too have to say and see if you agree with me. For Thrasymachus seems to me to have given up to }ou too soon, as if he were a serpent*1 that you had charmed,but I am not yet satis-
e Plutarch (1040 c) says that Chrysippus censured Plato for recognizing health as a good, but elsewhere Plato explicitly says that even health is to be disregarded when the true interests of the soul require it.
d For Plato’s fondness for the idea of κηΚάν cf. The Unity of Plato's Thought, note 500.
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PLATO
οΰττω κατά νοΰν ή άπόδειξις γέγονε περί εκατέρου" επιθυμώ γάρ ακόυσα ι, τί τ έστιν εκάτερον καί τινα έχει δύναμιν αυτό καθ' αυτό ένόν iv ττ} φυχη, τούς δε μισθούς και τα γιγνόμενα απ' αύτών έάσαι χαί-ρειν. ούτωσι οΰν ποιήσω, εάν και σοι δοκη· έπ-C ανανεώσομαι τον Θρασυμάχου λόγον, και πρώτον μεν ερώ δικαιοσύνην οΐον είναι φασι και οθεν γεγονέναι· δεύτερον δε ότι πάντες αύτό οι επιτηδεύοντες άκοντες έπιτηδεύουσιν ως άναγκαΐον άλλ' ούχ ως αγαθόν τρίτον δε ότι εικότως αύτό δρώσι· πολύ γάρ άμείνων άρα 6 του αδίκου η ό του δικαίου βίος, ως λέγουσιν. έπει έμοιγε, ώ Έώκρατες, οϋτι δοκεΐ ούτως· απορώ μέντοι διατεθρυλημένος τα ώτα, άκούων Θρασυμάχου και μυρίων άλλων, τον D δε υπέρ της δικαιοσύνης λόγον, ως άμεινον αδικίας, ούδενός πω άκηκοα ως βούλομαι' βούλομαι δέ αύτό καθ' αύτό έγκωμιαζόμενον άκοΰσαι. μάλιστα δ' οΐμαι αν σου πυθέσθαι· διό κατατείνας ερώ τον άδικον β ιον έπαινών, είπών δέ ένδείζομαί σοι, ον τρόπον αύ βούλομαι και σοΰ άκούειν άδικίαν μέν φέγοντος, δικαιοσύνην δέ έπαινοΰντος. άλλ' όρα, ει σοι βουλομένω α λέγω, ΐίάντων μάλιστα, ην E δ’ εγώ· περί γάρ τίνος αν μάλλον πολλάκις τις νοΰν έχων χαίροι λέγων καί άκούων; Κάλλιστα, εφη, λέγεις· καί ο πρώτον έφην έρεΐν, περί τούτου * 6
α Cf. infra 366 e.
6 Cf. supra 347 c-d.
c Cf. Phileb. 66 e. Plato affirms that the immoralism of Thrasymachus and Callicles was widespread in Greece. Cf. 112
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fied with the proof that has been offered about justice and injustice. For λν-hat I desire is to hear what each of them is and what potency and effect it has in and of"itselF3welling in the soul,® but to dismiss"' their rewards and„consequences. This, then, is what I propose to do, with your concurrence. I will renew the argument of Thrasymachus and will first state what men say is the nature and origin of justice ; secondly, that all who practise it do so reluctantly, regarding it as something necessary 6 and not as a good; and thirdly, that they have plausible grounds for thus acting, since forsooth the life of the unjust man is far better than that of the just man—as they say ;("though I, Socrates,- don^beHeveTt? Yet I am disconcerTccI λ\ήιen my ears are dinned by the arguments of Thrasymachus and innumerable others.® But the case for justice, to prove that it is better than injustice, I have never yet heard stated by any as I desire to hear it. What I desire is to hear an encomium on justice in and by itself. And I think I am most likely to get that from you. For which reason I will lay myself out in praise of the life of injustice, and in so speaking will give you an example of the manner in which I desire to hear from you in turn the dispraise of injustice and the praise of justice. Consider whether my proposal pleases you.” “ Nothing could please me more,” said I; “ for on what subject^vould a man of sense rather delight to'hold'and hear discourse again and again ? ”	“ That is excellent,” he said;
“ and now listen to what I said would be the first topic
Introd. x-xi, and Gorg. 511b, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 279 b, and my paper on the interpretation of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 403-404.
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ακούε, οιόν τε τι1 και δθεν γε'γονε δικαιοσύνη, πεφυκεναι γάρ δη φασι τό μεν άδικεΐν αγαθόν, τό δε άδικεΐσθαι κακόν, πλεονι δε κακία ύπερβάλλειν τό άδικεΐσθαι η άγαθω τό άδικεΐν, ώστ’ επειδάν άλλήλους άδικώσί τε και άδικώνται και άμφοτερων γεύωνται, τοΐς μη δυναμενοις τό μεν εκφεύγειν 359 τό δε αιρεΐν δοκέΐ λυσιτελεΐν ξυνθεσθαι άλλήλοις μητ άδικεΐν μητ άδικεΐσθαι. και εντεΰθεν δη άρξασθαι νόμους τίθεσθαι και ξυνθήκας αυτών, και ονομάσαι τό ύπο τοΰ νόμου επίταγμα νόμιμόν τε και δίκαιον, και είναι δη ταυτην γενεσίν τε και ουσίαν δικαιοσύνης, μεταξύ οΰσαν τοΰ μεν άρίστου οντος, εάν άδικων μη δίδω δίκην, τοΰ δε κακίστου, εάν άδικουμενος τιμωρεΐσθαι άδυνατος η, τό δβ δίκαιον εν μεσω ον τούτων άμφοτερων άγαπάσθαι Β ούχ ως άγαθόν, άΑΑ’ ως άρρωστία τοΰ άδικεΐν τιμώμενον επει τον δυνάμενον αυτό ττοιεΐν και ως άληθώς άνδρα ούδ’ αν εν ϊ ποτε ξυνθεσθαι τό μήτε άδικεΐν μήτε άδικεΐσθαι· μαίνεσθαι γάρ αν. ή μεν οΰν δη φύσις δικαιοσύνης, ώ Σώκρατες, αΰτη τε και τοιαύτη, και εξ ών πεφυκε τοιαΰτα, ως ό λόγος.
III.	Ως δε καί οι επιτηδεύοντες άδυναμία τοΰ άδικεΐν άκοντες αυτό επιτηδεύουσι, μάλιστ αν αίσθοίμεθα, ει τοιόνδε ποιήσαιμεν τη διάνοια·
1 τί οἶον τε D.
° Glaucon employs the antithesis between nature and law and the theory of an original social contract to expound the doctrine of Thrasymachus and Callicles in the Gorgias. His statement is more systematic than theirs, but the principle is the same; for, though Callicles does not explicitly speak of a 114
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—the nature and origin of justice. By nature,α they say, to commit injustice is a good and to suffer it is an evil, but that the excess of evil in being wronged is greater than the excess of good in doing wrong. Sojthat when men do wrong and_arejY\:rong£d- by one another and taste of both, those, who lack-the power to avoid the one and take the other determine, that it is for their profit to make a compact with one another neither to commit nor to suffer injustice ; and that this is the beginning of legislation" and ^covenants b et \ve en mg σ,	th a Vt he y~ffarhlT t he eo m grand m e n t
of the law the lawful and the just, arid thatrthis is the genesis and - essential nature of justice—a compromise between the best, which is to do wrong with impunity, and the ΛΥθΐ-st, which is to be wronged and be impotent to get one’s revenge. Justice, they tell us, being mid-way between the two, is accepted and approved, not as a real good, but as a thing honoured in the lack of vigour to do injustice, since anyone Avho had the power to do it and was in reality ‘ a man ’ M ould never make a compact with anybody neither to wrong nor to be wronged ; for he would be mad. The nature, then, of justice is this and such as this, Socrates, and such are the conditions in which it originates, according to the theory.
III. “But as for the second point, that those who practise it do so unwillingly and from want of power to commit injustice—we shall be most likely to apprehend that if we entertain some such supposition as
social contract, he implies that conventional justice is an agreement of the weak devised to hold the strong in awe (Gorg. 492 c), and Glaucon here affirms that no really strong man would enter into any such agreement. The social contract without the immoral application is also suggested in Protag. 322 b. Cf. also Crito 50 c, f.
15
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C δόντες εξουσίαν εκατερω ποιεΐν ο τι αν βούληταί, τω τε δικαίω και τω άδίκω, είτ επακολουθήσαι-μεν θεώμενοι, 7τοι ή επιθυμία εκάτερον άξει. επ' αύτοφώρω οΰν λάβοιμεν αν τον δίκαιον τω άδίκω εις ταύτόν ιόντα διά την πλεονεξίαν, δ πάσα φύσις διώκειν πεφυκεν ως αγαθόν, νόμω δε βία παρ-αγεται επι την του ’ίσου τιμήν, εϊη δ’ αν η εξουσία ην λέγω τοιάδε μάλιστα, ει αύτοΐς γενοιτο οΐαν D ποτε φασι δύναμιν τω Γύγου του ΑυΒοΰ προγόνω γενεσθαι. είναι μεν γάρ αυτόν ποιμένα θητεύοντα παρά τω τότε Αυδίας αρχοντι, όμβρου δε πολλοΰ γενομενου και σεισμού ραγηναί τι της γης καί γενεσθαι χάσμα κατά τον τόπον ἡ ενεμεν ίδόντα δε καί θαυμάσαντα καταβήναι, καί ίδεΐν άλλα τε δη μυθολογοΰσι θαυμαστά καί Ιππον χαλκοΰν κοιλον, θυρίδας εχοντα, καθ' ας εγκύφαντα ίδεΐν ενοντα νεκρόν, ως φαίνεσθαι, μείζω η κατ’ E άνθρωπον, τούτον δε άλλο μεν ούδεν,1 περί δε τη χειρί χρυσοΰν δακτύλιον, ον περιελόμενον εκβηναι. συλλόγου δε γενομενου τοΐς ποιμεσιν είωθότος, ιν εξαγγελλοιεν κατά μήνα1 τω βασιλέϊ τα περί τα
1 ὰλλο μέν ούδέν Λ; the translation tries to preserve the idiomatic ambiguity of the text: έχ«ν ούδίν of II would explicitly affirm the nakedness of the corpse.
° The antithesis of φύσ^ and νό/ios, nature and law, custom or convention, is a commonplace of both Greek rhetoric and Greek ethics. Cf. the Chicago Dissertation of John Walter Beardslee, The Use of φύσιs in Fifth Century Greek Literature, ch. x. p. 68. Cf. Herod, iii. 38, Pindar, quoted by Plato, Gorg. 484 b, Laws 690 b. 715 a ; Euripides or Critias, Frag, of Sisyphus, Aristoph. Birds 755 ff., Plato, Protag. 337 d, Gorg. 483 e, Laws 889 c and 890 d. It was misused by ancient as it is by modern radicals. Cf. my interpretation of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. p. 405. The ingenuity of 116
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this in thought: if we grant to each, the just and the unjust, licence and power to do whatever he pleases, and then accompany them in imagination and see whither his desire will conduct each. We should then catch the just man in the very act of resorting to the same conduct as the unjust man because of the selfadvantage which every creature by its nature pursues as a good, while by the convention of law a it is forcibly diverted to paying honour to ‘ equality.’6 The licence that I mean would be most nearly such as would result from supposing them to have the power which men say once came to the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian.® They relate that he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler at that time of Lydia, and that after a great deluge of rain and an earthquake the ground opened and a chasm appeared in the place where he was pasturing; and they say that he saw and wondered and went down into the chasm; and the story goes that he beheld other marvels there and a hollow bronze horse with little doors, and that he peeped in and saw a corpse within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, and that there was nothing else but a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and went forth. And when the shepherds held their customary assembly to make their monthly report to the king about the
modern philologians has tried to classify the Greek sophists as distinctly partisans of νόμος or φύσις. It cannot be done. Cf. my unsigned review of Alfred Benn in the New York Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57.	b Cf. Gorg. 508 a.
* So manuscripts and Proclus. There are many emendations which the curious will find in Adam’s first appendix to this book. Herod, i. 8-13 tells a similar but not identical story of Gyges himself, in which the magic ring and many other points of Plato’s tale are lacking. On the whole legend cf. the study of Kirby Flower Smith, A.J.P. vol. xxiii. pp. 261-282, 361-387, and Frazer’s Paus. iii. p. 417.
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ποίμνια, άφικέσθαι και εκείνον εχοντα τον δακτύλιον. καθήμενον ον ν μετά των άλλων τυχεΐν την σφενδόνην του δακτυλίου περιαγαγόντα προς έαυ-τόν εις το εϊσω τής χει ρος· τούτου δε γινομένου 360 άφανή αυτόν γενέσθαι τοΐς παρακαθημένοις, και διαλέγεσθαι ως περί οίχομένου. καί τον θαυμάζειν τε καί πάλιν επιφηλαφώντα τον δακτύλιον στρέφαι έζω την σφενδόνην, καί στρέφαντα φανερόν γενέσθαι. καί τούτο εννοήσαντα άποπειράσθαι τού δακτυλίου, ει ταύτην έχοι την δύναμιν, καί αύτω οντω ζυμβαίνειν, στρέφοντι μεν εϊσω την σφενδόνην άδήλω γίγνεσθαι, έξω δε δήλω. αίσθό-μενον δε ευθύς διαπράξασθαι των αγγέλων γενέ-Β σθαι των παρά τον βασιλέα· ελθόντα δε καί την γυναίκα αυτού μοιχεύσαντα, μετ' εκείνης επι-θεμενον τω βασιλέϊ άποκτεΐναι καί την αρχήν κατα-σχεΐν. ει ούν δύο τοιούτω δακτυλίω γενοίσθην, καί τον μεν 6 δίκαιος περιθεϊτο, τον δε 6 άδικος, ούδείς αν γενοιτο, ως δόξειεν, ούτως αδαμάντινος, ος αν μείνειεν εν τή δικαιοσύνη καί τολμήσειεν άπεχεσθαι των άλλοτρίων καί μη άπτεσθαι, εξόν αύτω καί εκ τής αγοράς άδεώς ο τι βούλοιτο λαμ-C βάνειν, καί είσιόντι εις τάς οικίας συγγίγνεσθαι οτ ω βούλοιτο, καί άποκτιννύναι καί εκ δεσμών λύειν ούστινας βούλοιτο, καί τάλλα πράττειν εν τοΐς άνθρώποις ίσόθεον όντα, ούτω δε δρών ούδεν αν διάφορον του ετέρου ποιοι, άλλ’ επί ταύτόν ϊοιεν άμφότεροι. καίτοι μέγα τούτο τεκμήριον αν
° Mr. H. G. Wells’ The Invisible Man rests on a similar fancy. Cf. also the lawless fancies of Aristoph. Birds 785 ff. 118
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flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as he sat there it chanced that he turned the collet of the ring towards himself, towards the inner part of his hand, and when this took place they say that he became invisible α to those who sat by him and they spoke of him as absent ; and that he was amazed, and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet outwards and so became visible. On noting this he experimented with the ring to see if it possessed this virtue, and he found the result to be that when he turned the collet inwards he became invisible,, and when outwards visible ; and becoming aware of this, he immediately managed things so that he became one of the messengers who went up to the king, and on coming there he seduced the king’s wife and with her aid set upon the king and slew him and possessed his kingdom. If now there should be two such rings, and the just man should put on one and the unjust the other, no one could be found, it would seem, of such adamantine b temper as to persevere in justice and endure to refrain his hands from the possessions of others and not touch them, though he might with impunity take what he wished even from the marketplace. and enter into houses and lie with whom he pleased, and slay and loose from bonds whomsoever he^would^larul irf'air other things conduct Imnself among mankind as the" equal of a god.e And in so acting he would do no"3ifferently from the other man, but both would pursue the same course. And vet
b The word is used of the firmness of moral faith in Gorg.
509 a and Rep. 61S e.
c icWeos. The word is a leit-motif anticipating Plato’s rebuke of the tragedians for their praises of the tyrant. Cf. infra 563 a-β. It does not, as Adam suggests, "foreshadow Plato’s attack on the popular theology.
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φαίη τις, οτι ούδεις έκών δίκαιος ἀλλ’ αναγκαζόμενος, ως ούκ αγαθού ιδία οντος, έιrei οπού γ’ αν οΐηται έκαστος οΐός τε εσεσθαι άδικεΐν, άδικεΐν.
D λυσιτελεΐν γάρ δη οΐεται πας άνηρ πολύ μάλλον 18ία την αδικίαν τής δικαιοσύνης, αληθή οιόμενος, ως φήσει 6 περί του τοιούτου λόγου λόγων έπει el τις τοιαύτης εξουσίας έπιλαβόμενος μηδέν ποτε εθέλοι άδικήσ αι μηδέ άφαιτο των άλλοτρίων, άθλιώτατος μεν αν δόξεlev είναι τοΐς αισθανο-μένοις και άνοητότατος, έπαινοΐεν δ’ αν αυτόν άλλήλων εναντίον εξαπατώντες άλλήλους δια τον του άδικεΐσθαι φόβον, ταΰτα μεν ουν δη ούτως.
E IV. Ύήν δε κρίσιν αυτήν του βίου 7re.pi ών λέγο-μev, εάν διaστησώμeθa τον τε δικαιότατον και τον άδικώτατον, οΐοί τ’ εσόμεθα κρΐναι όρθώς' el δε μη, ου. τις ουν δη ή διάστασις; ήδε' μηδέν άφaιpώμev μήτe του αδίκου από τής αδικίας, μήτε τοΰ δικαίου από τής δικαιοσύνης, άλλα τέλεον έκάτερον εις τό εαυτού επιτήδευμα τιθώμεν. πρώτον μεν ουν ό άδικος ώσπερ οι δεινοί δημιουργοί ποιείτω- οΐον κυβερνήτης άκρος ή ιατρός τα τε αδύνατα εν τή τέχνη και τα δυνατά διαισθά-361 veTai. και τοΐς μεν επιχειpel, τα δε έα, ’έτι δε έάν άρα πη σφαλή, ικανός έπανορθοΰσθαι’ οϋτω και ο άδικος επιχειρών όρθώς τοΐς άδικήμασ ι λανθανέτω, el μέλλει σφοδρά άδικος eivai' τον
α Cf. supra 344 α, Gorg. 492 β.
b αίσθανομένοΐϊ suggests men of discernment who are not taken in by phrases, “ the knowing ones.” Cf. Protag. 317 a, and Aristoph. Clouds 1241 τοιs είδόσιν.
c Cf. Gorg. 483 b, 492 a, Protag. 327 b, Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. d Cf. infra 580 b-c, Phileb. 27 c.
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this is a great proof, one might argue, that no one is just of his own will but only from constraint, in the belief that justice is not his personal good, inasmuch as every man, when he supposes himself to have the power to do wrong, does wrong. For that there is far more profit for him personally in injustice than in justice is what every man believes, and believes truly, as the proponent of this theory Λνίΐΐ maintain. For if anyone who had got such a licence within his grasp should refuse to do any wrong or lay his hands on others’ possessions, he would be regarded as most pitiable a and a great fool by all who took note of it,6 though they would praise him c before one another’s faces, deceiving one another because of their fear of suffering injustice. So much for this point.
IV.	“But to come now to the decisiond between our two kinds of life, if we separate the most completely just and the most completely unjust man, we shall be able to decide rightly, but if not, not. How, then, is this separation to fee made ? Thus : we must subtract nothing of his injustice from the unjust man or of his justice from the just, but assume the perfection of each in his own mode of conduct. In the first place, the unjust man must act as clever craftsmen do : a first-rate pilot or physician, for example, feels the difference between impossibilitiese and possibilities in his art and attempts the one and lets the others go; and then, too, if he does happen to trip, he is equal to correcting his error. Similarly, the unjust man who attempts injustice rightly must be supposed to escape detection if he is to be alto-• gether unjust, and we must regard the man who is *
* Cf. Quint, iv. 5. 17 “ recte enim Graeei praecipiunt non tentanda quae effici omnino non possint.”
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αλί σκόμενον δέ φαύλον ηγητέον έσχάτη γαρ αδικία δοκεΐν δίκαιον είναι μη δντα. δοτέον ουν τω τελέως αδικώ την τελεωτάτην αδικίαν, και ούκ άφαιρετέον, ἀλλ’ εατέον τα μέγιστα άδικοΰν-τα την μεγίστην δόξαν αύτώ παρεσκευακέναι els Β δικαιοσύνην, και έάν άρα σφάΧληταί τι, επαν-ορθοϋσθαι δυνατώ είναι, λέγειν τε ίκανώ όντι προς τό πείθειν, έάν τι μηνύηται των αδικημάτων, και βιάσασθαι δσα αν βίας δέηται, διά τε ανδρείαν και ρώμην και διά παρασκευήν φίλων και ουσίας, τούτον δε τοιοΰτον θέντες τον δίκαιον παρ' αυτόν ιστώμεν τω λόγω, άνδρα άπλούν και γενναΐον, κατ' Αισχύλον ου δοκεΐν άλλ' είναι αγαθόν εθέλοντα. άφαιρετέον δη τό δοκεΐν. ει γαρ δόξει δίκαιος C είναι, εσονται αύτω τιμαι και δωρεαι δοκοΰντι τοιουτω είναι’ άδηλον ουν, είτε τού δικαίου είτε των δωρεών τε και τιμών ένεκα τοιοΰτος ειη. γυμνωτέος δη πάντων πλην δικαιοσύνης, καί ποιητέος έναντίως διακείμενος τω προτέρω' μηδέν γαρ άδικών δόξαν έχέτω την μεγίστην αδικίας, ινα η βεβασανισμένος εις δικαιοσύνην τω μη τέγγεσθαι υπό κακοδοξίας καί τών απ' αυτής γι-γνομένων άλλ’ ίτω άμετάστατος μέχρι θανάτου, D δοκών μεν είναι άδικος διά βίου, ών δε δίκαιος, ΐν' άμφότεροι εις τό έσχατον έληλυθότες, 6 μεν * 6
0 Cf. Emerson, Eloquence: “Yet any swindlers we have known are novices and bunglers. ... A greater power of face would accomplish anything and with the rest of the takings take away the bad name.”
6 Cf. Cic. De offic. i. 13.
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caught as a bungler.® For the height of injustice b is to seem just without being so. To the perfectly unjust man, then, we must assign perfect injustice and withhold nothing of it, but we must allow him, while committing the greatest wrongs, to have secured for himself the greatest reputation for justice; and if he does happen to trip,® we must concede to him the power to correct his mistakes by his ability to speakfpersuasivelyjf any of his misdeeds come to light, and'wKen force is needed, to employ force by reason of his manly spirit and vigour and his precision of friends and money ; and when we have set up an unjust man of this character, our theory must set the just man at his side—a simple and noble man, who, in the phrase of Aeschylus, does not wish to seem but be good. Then we must deprive him of the seeming.*1 For if lie is going to be thought just he will have honours and gifts because of that esteem. We cannot be sure in that case whether he is just for justice’ sake or for the sake of the gifts and the honours. So we must strip him bare of everything but justice and make his state the opposite of his imagined counterpart.® Though doing no wrong he must have the repute of the greatest injustice, so that he may be put to the test as regards justice through not softening because of ill repute and the consequences thereof. But let him hold on his course unchangeable even unto death, seeming all his life to be unjust though being just, that so, both men attaining to the limit, the one of injustice,
*	Cf. Thucvd. viii. 24, on the miscalculation of the shrewd Chians.
d As Aristotle sententiously says, ορος δὲ του προς δόξαν δ Χανθάναν μέΧΧων ονκ ὰν ίλοιτο (Rhet. 1360 b 1, Topics iii. 3.14).
*	For the thought cf. Eurip. Hel. 270-271.
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δικαιοσύνης, o δε αδικίας, κρίνωνται οπότε ρος αύτοΐν ευδαιμονήστε ρος.
V.	Ίόαβαί, ην 8’ εγώ, ώ φίλε Τλαύκων, ως έρρωμένως εκάτερον ώσπερ ανδριάντα εις την κρίσιν εκκαθαίρεις τοΐν άνδροΐν. 'Ω? μάλιστ , έφη, δύναμαι, δντοιν δε τοιούτοιν, ovSey ετι, ως εγω-μαι, χαλεπόν επεξελθεΐν τω λόγω, οιος εκάτερον E βίος επιμένει, λεκτέον οΰν* καί δη καν αγροί-κοτέρως λεγηται, μη εμε οϊου λέγειν, ώ Σώ-κρατες, αλλά τούς επαινοΰντας προ δικαιοσύνης αδικίαν, έροΰσι δε τάδε, ότι ουτω δια κείμενος ό δίκαιος μαστιγώσεται, στρεβλώσεται, δεδησεται, 362 έκκαυθήσεται τώφθαλμώ, τελευτών πάντα κακά παθών άνασχινδυλευθήσεται, καί γνώσετα ι, ότι ου κ είναι δίκαιον αλλά δοκεΐν δει εθέλειν τό δε του Αισχύλου πολύ ην άρα ορθότερον λέγειν κατά του αδίκου, τω όντι γάρ φησουσι τον άδικον, άτε έπιτηδεύοντα πράγμα αλήθειας εχόμενον καί ου προς δόξαν ζώντα, ου δοκεΐν άδικον άλλ’ είναι εθέλειν,
βαθεΐαν άλοκα διά φρενός καρπούμενον, β εξ ης τα κεδνά βλαστάνει βουλεύματα,
πρώτον μεν άρχειν εν τη πόλει δοκοΰντι δικαίω είναι, έπειτα γαμεΐν όπόθεν αν βούληται, έκδιδόναι εις οΰς αν βούληται, ξυμβάλλειν, κοινωνεΐν οΐς αν έθέλη, καί παρά ταΰτα πάντα ώφελεΐσθα ι κερδαίνοντα τω μη δυσχεραίνειν τό άδικεΐν εις “ Cf. infra 540 c.
b Cf. infra 613 e, Gorg. 486 c, 509 a, Apol. 32 d. The Greeks were sensitive to rude or boastful speech.
c Or strictly “ impaled.” Cf. Cic. De Rep. iii. 27. Writers on Plato and Christianity have often compared the fate of Plato’s just man with the Crucifixion.
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of the two is the happier.”
V.	“Bless me, my dear Glaucon,” said I, “how strenuously you polish off each of your two men for the competition for the prize as if it were a statue!α ” “To the best of my ability,” he replied, “and if such is the nature of the two, it becomes an easy matter, I fancy, to unfold the tale of the sort of life that awaits each. We must tell it, then ; and even if my language is somewhat rude and brutal,6 you must not suppose, Socrates, that it is I who speak thus, but those who commend injustice above justice. What they will say is this : that such being his disposition the just man will have to endure the lash, the rack, chains, the branding-iron in his eyes, and finally, after every extremity of suffering, he will be crucified,0 and so will learn his lesson that not to be but to seem just is what we ought to desire. And the saying of Aeschylus'* was,it seems,far more correctly applicable to the unjust man. For it is literally true, they will say, that the unjust man, as pursuing what clings closely to reality, to truth, and not regulating his life by opinion, desires not to seem but to be unjust,
Exploiting the deep furrows of his wit
From which there grows the fruit of counsels shrewd,
first office and rule in the state because of his reputation for justice, then a wife from any family he chooses, and the giving of his children in marriage to whomsoever he pleases, dealings and partnerships with whom he will, and in all these transactions advantage and profit for himself because he has no squeamishness about committing injustice; and so
Λ Septem 592-594·.
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αγώνας τοίνυν Ιόντα και ι Βία καί δημοσία περι-γίγνεσθαι καί πλεονεκτώιν των εχθρών, 7τλεον-εκτοΰντα δε πλουτεΐν καί τους τε φίλους ευ C ποιεΐν και τούς εχθρούς βλάπτειν, καί θεοΐς θυσίας καί αναθήματα ίκανώς καί μεγαλοπρεπώς θνειν τε καί άνατιθέναι, καί θεραπευειν τον δικαίου πολύ άμεινον τούς θεούς καί των ανθρώπων ονς αν βουληται, ώστε καί θεοφιλέστερον αυτόν είναι μάλλον προσήκειν εκ των είκότων η τον δίκαιον, οΰτω φασίν, ώ Σώκρατες, παρά, θεών καί παρ’ ανθρώπων τω άδίκω π α ρεσκευάσθαι τον β ιον άμεινον η τω δι καίω.
VI.	Ύαΰτ' είπόντος του Υλανκωνος, εγώ μεν D εν νώ εΐχόν τι λέγειν προς ταΰτα, 6 δε αδελφός αυτόν Άδείμαντος, Ον τί που οΐει, έφη, ώ Σώκοατες, ίκανώς είρήσθαι περί τον λόγον; ’Αλλά τί μήν; εΐπον. Αυτό, ή δ’ ος, ου κ εϊρηται ο μάλιστα έδει ρηθήναι. Oνκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τό λεγόμενον, αδελφός άνδρί παρείη· ώστε καί συ, ει τι οδε ελλείπει, επάμννε. καίτοι εμέ γε ικανά καί τα υπό τούτον ρηθέντα καταπαλαισαι καί E αδύνατον ποίησαι βοηθεΐν δικαιοσύνη. καί ος, Ούδέν, εφη, λέγεις, άλλ’ έτι καί τάδε ακούε· δει γάρ διελθεΐν ημάς καί τούς εναντίους λόγους ών οδε ειπεν, οι δικαιοσύνην μεν επαινοϋσιν, αδικίαν δε φέγουσιν, ίν ή σαφέστερον δ μοι δοκεΐ βονλε-σθαι Υλαύκων. λέγονσι δε που καί παρακελενονται πατέρες τε νίέσι καί πάντες οι τινών κηδόμενοι,
° Cf. supra on 313 d, 319 β.	6 Cf. supra 332 d.
c μΐ~γα\οπρ(πώ$. Usually a word of ironical connotation in Plato.
d Cf. Euthypb.ro 12 e ff. and supra 331 β, θεφ θυσία?, where 126
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they say that if he enters into lawsuits, public or private, he wins and gets the better of his opponents, and, getting the better,0 is rich and benefits his friends and harms his enemies6; and he performs sacrifices and dedicates votive offerings to the-gods adequately and magnificently,0 and he serves and pays courtd to men whom he favours and to the gods far better than the just man.so that he may reasonably expect the favour^of heaven e also to fall rather to him than to the just.' So much better they say, Socrates, is the-life that is prepared for the unjust man from gods and men than that which awaits the just.”
VI.	When Glaucon had thus spoken, I had a mind to make some reply thereto, but his brother Adeimantus said, “You surely don’t suppose, Socrates, that the statement of the case is complete ? ”	“ Why, what
else ? ” I said. “ The very most essential point,” said he, “ has not been mentioned.” “ Then,” said I, “ as the proverb has it, ‘ Let a brother help a man ’ f—and so, if Glaucon omits any word or deed, do you come to his aid. Though for my part what he has already said is quite enough to overthrow me and incapacitate me for coining to the rescue of justice.” “ Nonsense,” he said, “ but listen to this further point. We must set forth the reasoning and the language of the opposite party, of those who commend justice and dispraise injustice, if what I conceive to be Glaucon’s meaning is to be made more clear. Fathers, when they address exhortations to their sons, and all
the respectable morality of the good Cephalus is virtually identical with this commercial view of religion.
* Cf. supra 352 β and 613 a-b.
1 aSe\<pbs άνδρι πα,ρείη. The rhythm perhaps indicates a proverb of which the scholiast found the source in Odyssey xvi. 97.
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363 ως χρή δίκαιον είναι, ονκ αυτό δικαιοσύνην επ-αινοΰντες, αλλά τάς άπ’ αυτής ευδοκιμήσεις, ινα δοκοΰντι δικαίω είναι γίγνηται από τής δόζης άρχαί τε και γάμοι και όσαπερ Γλαυκών διήλθεν άρτι από του ευδοκιμείν όντα τω άδίκω.1 επί πλέον δε οΰτοι τα. των δοζών λεγουσΐ’ τάς γάρ παρά, θεών ευδοκιμήσεις εμβάλλοντες άφθονα εχουσι λέγειν αγαθά, τοΐς οσίοις ά φασι θεούς διδόναι, ώσπερ 6 γενναίος Ησίοδός τε καί 'Όμη-Β ρος φασιν, 6 μεν τάς δρυς τοΐς δικαίοις τούς θεούς ποιεΐν
άκρας μεν τε φέρειν βαλάνους, μεσσας δε μέλισσας ειροπόκοι δ’ όϊες, φησίν, μαλλοΐς καταβεβρίθασι,
καί άλλα δή πολλά αγαθά τούτων εχόμενα’ παραπλήσια δε καί 6 ετερος· ώστε τευ γάρ φησιν
ή βασιλήος άμύμονος, οστε θεουδής εύδικίας άνεχτησι, φερτή σ ι δε γαΐα μελαινα C 7τυρούς καί κριθάς, βρίθτησι δε δενδρεα καρπω, τίκτΎ) δ’ εμπεδα μήλα, θάλασσα δε ιταρεχτη Ιχθύς.
Μουσαίος δε τούτων νεανικώτερα τάγαθά καί 6
1 άδίκψ recent mss. ; cf. 362 β : the δικαΐφ of Α and Π can be defended. * 6
° Who, in Quaker language, have a concern for, who have charge of souls. Cf. the admonitions of the father of Horace, Sat. i. 4. 105 ff., Protag. 325 d, Xen. Cyr. i. 5. 9, Isoc. iii. 2, Terence, Adelphi 414 f., Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 187, and the letters of Lord Chesterfield passim, as well as Plato himself, Laws 662 e.
6 Hesiod, Works and Days 232 f., Homer, Od. xix. 109 ff. f Cf. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, iv. p. 83. The son is possibly Eumolpus.
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those jvho have, others . in, their charge,α urge the necessity of being just, not by_praising justice itself, but the'gGod r.epute 'n’itlrmankind that accrues from it, the objegt-thaFthey hold before us being that by-seeming to be just the man may get from the reputation office and alliances and all the good things that Glaucon just now enumerated as coming to the unjust man from his good name. But those people draw out still further this topic of reputation. For, throwing in good standing with the gods, they have no lack of blessings to describe, which they affirm the gods give to pious men, even as the worthy Hesiod and Homer b declare, the one that the gods make the oaks bear for the just:
Acorns on topmost branches and swarms of bees on their mid-trunks,
and he tells how the
Flocks of the fleece-bearing sheep are laden and weighted with soft wool,
and of many other blessings akin to these; and similarly the other poet :
Even as when a good king, who rules in the fear of the high gods,
Upholds justice and right, and the black earth yields him her foison,
Barley and wheat, and his trees are laden and weighted with fair fruits,
Increase comes to his flocks and the ocean is teeming with fishes.
And Musaeus and his son® have** a more excellent
d For the thought of the following cf. Emerson, Compensation·. “He (the preacher) assumed that judgement is not executed in this world; that the wicked are successful; that the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine.”
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νιος αύτοΰ παρά θεών διδόασι τοΐς δικαίοις* εις “Αϊδον γάρ άγαγόντες τω λόγω καί κατακλίναντες καί συ μπ όσιον των οσίων κατασκευάσαντες εστε-D φανωμενους ποιοΰσι τον άπαντα χρόνον ήδη διάγειν μεθύοντας, ήγησάμενοι κάλλιστον αρετής μισθόν μεθην αιώνιον οι δ’ ετι τούτων μακροτερους άττοτείνουσι1 μισθούς παρά θεών παΐδας γάρ παίδων φασι και γένος κατόπισθεν λείπεσθαι του οσίου και ευόρκου, ταΰτα δη και άλλα τοιαΰτα εγκωμιάζουσι δικαιοσύνην τούς δε άνοσίονς αυ και αδίκους εις πηλόν τινα κατορύττουσιν εν "Αιδού και κοσκίνω ύδωρ άναγκάζουσι φέρειν, ετι E τε ζώντας εις κακάς δόξας άγοντες, άπερ Γλαύκων περί τών δικαίων δοξαζόμενων δε αδίκων διήλθε τιμωρήματα, ταΰτα περί τών αδίκων Αεγουσιν, άλλα δε ούκ εχουσιν. ό μεν οΰν έπαινος και ό φόγος οντος εκατερων.
VII.	Προς δε τούτοις σκεφαι, ώ Σιώκρατες, άλλο αΰ είδος λόγων περί δικαιοσύνης τε και αδικίας 364 Ιδία τε λεγόμενον και υπό ποιητών, πάντες γάρ εξ ενός στόματος ύμνοΰσιν, ως καλόν μεν ή σωφροσύνη τε και δικαιοσύνη, χαλεπόν μέντοι καί επίπονον ακολασία δε καί αδικία ήδύ μεν καί εύπετες κτήσασθαι, δόξη δε μόνον καί νόμω αισχρόν. λυσιτελεστερα δε τών δικαίων τα άδικα
1 άποτΐίνουσιν ΑIIΞ: άττοτίνουσίν q.
0 νεανικώτερα is in Plato often humorous and depreciative. Cf. infra 563 e νεανική.
b σνμπύσιον των οσίων. Jowett’s notion that this is a jingle is due to the English pronunciation of Greek.
c Kern, ibid., quotes Servius ad Virgil, Aen. iii. 98 “ et nati 130
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song“ than these of the blessings that the gods bestow on the righteous. For they conduct them to the house of Hades in their tale and arrange a symposium of the saints,6 where, reclined on couches and crowned with wreaths, they entertain the time henceforth with wine, as if the fairest meed of virtue were an everlasting drunk. And others extend still further the rewards of virtue from the gods. For they say that the children’s childrenc of the pious and oath-keeping man and his race thereafter never fail. Such and such-like are their praises of justice. But the impious and the unjust they bury in mud d in the house of Hades and compel them to fetch water in a sieve,* and, while they still live, they bring them into evil repute, and all the sufferings that Glaucon enumerated as befalling just men who are thought to be unjust, these they recite about the unjust, but they have nothing else to say/ Such is the praise and the censure of the just and of the unjust.
VII.	“ Consider further, Socrates, another kind of language about justice and injustice employed by both laymen and poets. All with one accord reiterate that soberness and righteousness are fair and honourable, to be sure, but unpleasant and laborious, while licentiousness and injustice are pleasant and easy to win and are only in opinion and by convention disgraceful. They say that injustice pays better than justice,
natorum” and opines that Homer took II. xx. 308 from Orpheus.
*	Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. i. pp. 56-57, infra 533 d, Phaedo 69 c, commentators on Aristoph. Frogs 146.
*	Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 11. 22, and, with an allegorical application, Gorg. 493 b.
*	Plato elsewhere teaches that the real punishment of sin is to be cut off from communion with the good. Theaetet. 176 d-e, Laws 728 b, infra 367 a.
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ως επί τ6 πλήθος λεγουσι, καί πονηρούς πλουσίους καί άλλας δυνάμεις έχοντας ευδαιμονίζει καί τιμάν εύχερώς εθελουσι δημοσία τε και ιδία, τούς Β δε άτιμάζειν και ύπεροραν, οι αν πη ασθενείς τε και πενητες ώσιν, ομολογούν τες αυτούς άμείνους είναι των ετερων. τούτων δέ πάντων οι περί θεών τε λόγοι και αρετής θαυμασιώτατοι λέγονται, ως άρα και θεοί πολλοΐς μεν άγαθοΐς δυστυχίας τε καί βίον κακόν ενειμαν, τοις δ’ εναντίοις εναντίαν μοίραν, άγύρται δε καί μάντεις επί πλουσίων θύρας ίόντες πείθουσιν ώς εστι παρά σφίσι δύναμις εκ θεών ποριζομενη θυσίαις τε καί επωδαΐς, είτε C τι άδίκημά του γεγονεν αυτού ή προγόνων, άκεΐ-σθαι μεθ’ ηδονών τε καί εορτών, εάν τε τινα εχθρόν πημήναι όθελη, μετά σ μικρών δαπανών ομοίως δίκαιον άδίκω βλάφειν, επαγωγαΐς τισί καί καταδεσμοις τούς θεούς, ως φασι, πείθοντες σφίσιν ύπηρετεΐν. τούτοις δε πάσι τοις λόγοις μάρτυρας ποιητάς επάγονται, οι μεν κακίας περί εύπετείας διδόντες, ως
την μεν κακότητα καί ίλαδόν εστιν ελεσθαι D ρηϊδίως· λείη μεν οδός, μάλα δ’ εγγύθι ναίει-τής δ’ αρετής ιδρώτα θεοί προπάροιθεν εθηκαν καί τινα μακράν τε καί άνάντη’ οι τής τών
α The gnomic poets complain that bad men prosper for a time, but they have faith in the late punishment of the wicked and the final triumph of justice.
b There is a striking analogy between Plato’s language here and the description by Protestant historians of the sale of indulgences by Tetzel in Germany. Rich men’s doors is proverbial. Cf. 489 b.
c Cf. Mill, “ Utility of Religion/’ Three Essays on Religion, p. 90: “All positive religions aid this self-delusion. Bad religions teach that divine vengeance may be bought off by 132
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for the most part, and they do not scruple to felicitate bad men who are rich or have other kinds of power and to do them honour in public and private, and to dishonour and disregard those who are in any way weak or poor, even while admitting that they are better men than the others. But the strangest of all these speeches are the things they say about the gods e and virtue, how so it is that the gods themselves assign to many good men misfortunes and an evil life, but to their opposites a contrary lot; and begging priests 6 and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and make them believe that they by means of sacrifices and incantations have accumulated a treasure of power from the gods c that can expiate and cure ΛνΠΠ pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his ancestors, and that if a man wishes to harm an enemy, at slight cost he will be enabled to injure just and unjust alike.- since they are masters of spells and enchantments d that constrain the gods to serve their end. And for all these sayings they cite the poets as witnesses, with regard to the ease and plentifulness of vice, quoting :
Evil-doing in plenty a man shall find for the seeking; Smooth is the way and it lies near at hand and is easy to enter;
But on the pathway of virtue the gods put sweat from the first step/
and a certain long and uphill road. And others cite offerings or personal abasement.” Plato, Laws 885 d, anticipates Mill. With the whole passage compare the scenes at the founding of Cloudcuckootown, Aristoph. Birds 960-990, and more seriously the mediaeval doctrine of the “ treasure of the church ” and the Hindu tapas.
d In Laws 933 d both are used of the victim with ίπφδαΐς, which primarily applies to the god. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vi. 492 and 527.	* Hesiod, Ilorfo and Lays 287-269.
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Θεών υπ ανθρώπων παραγωγής τον ° O μηρόν μαρ-τύρονται, οτι καί έκ€ΐνος eirre
λιστοι δέ τε καί 0€οί αυτοί, και τούς μεν θυσίαισι και εύχωλαΐς άγαναΐσιν E λοιβή τ€ κνίση τ€ παρατρωπώσ’ άνθρωποι λισσόμ€νοι, οτ€ κεν τις ύπζρβήη και άμάρτη.
βίβλων Be δμαδον παρέχονται Μουσαίου καί Όρ· φέως, Σι€λήνης τ€.καϊ Μουσών έγγόνων, ως φασι, καθ’ ας θυηπολοΰσι, πβίθοντ€ς ου μόνον ίδιώτας άλλα καί πόλ€ΐς, ως άρα λυσ€ΐς τ€ καί καθαρμοί αδικημάτων διά θυσιών καί παιδιάς ηδονών €ΐσί 365 μέν 'ότι ζώσιν, eloi Be καί τελευτ^σασιν, ας δη τeλeτάς καλοϋσιν, αι τών eKei κακών άπολυουσιν ημάς, μη θυσαντας 8e Beiva π€ριμέν€ΐ.
VIII. Ταΰτα πάντα, έφη, ώ φιAe Σώκοατες, τοιαϋτα καί τοσαΰτα λeγόμeva άρ€τής πέρι καί κακίας, ως άνθρωποι καί 0eoi π€ρί αυτά έχουσι τιμής, τί olόμeθα άκουουσας νέων φυχάς ποΐ€ΐν, όσοι €υφυ€ΐς καί ικανοί έπί πάντα τα λ€γόμ€να ώσπ ep έπιπ τόμενοι συλλογίσασθαι έξ αυτών, Β ποιος τις αν ών καί πη πορ€υ0€ΐς τον βίον ως άριστα διέλθοι; λέγοι γάρ αν έκ τών €ΐκότων προς αυτόν κατά Υίίνδαρον έκ€ΐνο το * 6
° Iliad, ix. 497 ff. adapted.
6 δμαδον, lit. noise, hubbub, babel, here contemptuous. There is no need of the emendation ορμαθόν. Cf. in fra 387 a, and Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p. 82; cf. John Morley, Lit. Studies, p. 181·, “A bushel of books.” c Cf. Laws 819 b.
d Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25: “His (Plato’s) imagination was beset by the picture of some brilliant young 134
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Homer as a witness to the beguiling of gods by men, since he too said :
The gods themselves are moved by prayers,
And men by sacrifice and soothing vows,
And incense and libation turn their wills Praying, whene’er they have sinned and made transgression.'1
And they produce a bushel 6 of books of Musaeus and Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and of the Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but states believe that there really are remissions of sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means of sacrifice and pleasant sport c for the living, and that there are also special rites for the defunct, which they call functions, that deliver us from evils in that other world, while terrible things await those who have neglected to sacrifice.
VIII.	“ What, Socrates, do we suppose is the effect of all such sayings about the esteem in which men and gods hold virtue and λΊοε upon the souls that hear them, the souls of young men who are quick-Avitted and capable of flitting, as it were, from one expression of opinion to another and inferring from them all the character and the path whereby a man would lead the best life ? Such a youth d -would most likely put to himself the question Pindar asks, ‘ Is it by
Alcibiades standing- at the crossways of life and debating in his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accepting the conventional moral law that serves to police the vulgar or in giving· rein to the instincts and appetites of his own stronger nature. To confute the one, to convince the other, became to him the main problem of moral philosophy.” Cf. Introd. x-xi; also “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic p. 214.
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πότερον δικα τείχος ϋφιον ἡ σκολιαΐς άπάταις
άναβάς καί εμαυτόν οΰτω περιφράξας δι αβιώ; τα μεν γάρ λεγάμενα δικαίω μεν οντι μοι, εάν μη καί δοκώ,1 όφελος ουδόν φασιν είναι, πόνους δε και ζημίας φανεράς· άδίκω δε δόξαν δικαιοσύνης παρασκευασαμενω θεσπεσιος βίος λόγεται. ούκοϋν, C επειδή τό δοκέΐν, ώς δηλοΰσί μοι οι σοφοί, και τάν άλάθειαν βιάται καί κύριον ευδαιμονίας, επί τούτο δη τρεπτόον δλως· πρόθυρα μεν καί σχήμα κύκλω περί εμαυτόν σκιαγραφίαν αρετής περιγραπτέον, την δε του σοφωτάτου Αρχιλόχου άλώπεκα ελκτεον εξόπισθεν κερδαλεαν καί ποικίλην. άλλα γάρ, φησι τις, ου ρόδιον αει λανθάνειν κακόν οντα. ούδε γάρ άλλο ούδεν εύπετες, D φήσομεν, των μεγάλων άλλ' όμως, ει μελλομεν εύδαιμονησειν, ταύτη ίτεον, ως τα ίχνη των λόγων φόρε ι. επί γάρ τό λανθάνειν ξυνωμοσίας τε καί εταιρείας συνάξομεν, είσί τε πειθοΰς διδάσκαλοι σοφίαν δημηγορικην τε καί δικανικην διδόντες, εξ ών τα μεν πείσομεν, τα δε βιασόμεθα, ως πλεονεκτοΰντες δίκην μη διδόναι. αλλά δη θεούς ούτε λανθάνειν ούτε βιάσασθαι δυνατόν, οϋκουν, ει μεν μη είσίν η μηδέν αύτοΐς των αν-
1 εάν μη καί δοκώ] cf. Introd. xlix. iav και μη δοκω would, unless we assume careless displacement of the καί, mean “ if I also seem not to be (just).” * 6
0 4>avepa ζημία is familiar and slightly humorous. Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. Acharn. 737.
6 Simonides, Fr. 76 Bergk, and Eurip, Orest. 236.
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justice or by crooked deceit that I the higher tower shall scale and so live my life out in fenced and guarded security ? ’ The consequences of my being just are, unless I likewise seem so, not assets/1 they say, but liabilities, labour and total loss ; but if I am unjust and have procured myself a reputation for justice a godlike life is promised. Then since it is * the seeming,’ as the wise men 6 show me, that ‘ masters the reality ’ and is lord of happiness, to this I must devote myself without reserve. For a front and a show® I must draw about myself a shadow-outline of virtue, but trail behind me the fox of the most sage Archilochus,d shifty and bent on gain. Nay, ’tis objected, it is not easy for a wrong-doer always to lie hid/ Neither is any other big thing facile, we shall reply. But all the same if we expect to be happy, we must pursue the path to which the footprints of our arguments point. For with a view to lying hid we will organize societies and political dubs/ and there are teachers of cajolery3 who impart the arts of the popular assembly and the court-room. So that, partly by persuasion, partly by force, we shall contrive to overreach with impunity. But against the gods, it may be said, neither secrecy nor force can avail. Well, if there are no gods, or they
*	A Pindaric mixture of metaphors beginning with a portico and garb, continuing with the illusory perspective of scene-painting, and concluding with the crafty fox trailed behind.
d Cf. Fr. 86-89 Bergk, and Dio Chrysost. Or. 55. 285 II. KepSαλέαν is a standing epithet of Reynard. Cf. Gildersleeve on Pind. Pyth. ii. 78.
*	Cf. my review of Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,” Class. Phil., 1907, yol. ii. p. 235.
/ Cf. George Miller Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation, University of Chicago Dissertation, 1911.
’ Lit. persuasion. Cf. the definition of rhetoric, Gorg. 453 a.
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E θρωπίνων μβλβι, ουδ’1 ημΐν μβλητέον του λανθάν€ΐν el δέ βΐσί re καί βπιμβλοΰνται, ούκ άλλοθέν τοι αυτούς ΐσμ€ν η άκηκόαμβν ἡ έκ re των λόγων καί των yeveaλογησάντων ποιητών οι δέ αυτοί οΰτοι λέγουσιν, ώς elaiv οΐοι θυσίαις re και €υχωλαις άγανησι και άναθήμασι παράγ€σθαι άναπ€ΐθόμ€νοι· οΐς η άμφότβρα η ούδέ-Tepa π€ΐ-στέον el δ’ ούν πeιστέov> άδικητέον καί θυτέον 366 από των αδικημάτων. δίκαιοι μέν γαρ οντ€ς α ζημιοι υπό 6e&v ἐσόμ€0α, τα δ’ έζ αδικίας κέρδη άπωσόμeθa· άδικοι δε κ€ρδανοΰμέν τ€ και λισσόμ€νοι ύπ€ρβαίνοντ€ς και άμαρτάνοντ€ς π€ΐ-θοντ€ς αυτούς α ζημιοι άπαλλ άξομ€ν. άλλα γαρ έν "Αιδού δίκην δώσομ€ν ών αν evdd8e άδικησωμ€ν, η αυτοί η πaΐδeς παίδων, άλλ’ ώ φιλβ, φησ€ΐ λογιζόμ€νος, αι reAerat αΰ μέγα δυνανται2 και οι Β λύσιοι 6eoi} ως αι μέγισται πόλ€ΐς λέγουσι και οι 0€ων παΐδ€ς, ποιηται και προφηται των 0€ων γ€νόμ€νοι, οι ταΰτα ούτως exeiv μηνύουσιν.
IX.	Κατά τινα ούν 'έτι λόγον δικαιοσύνην αν προ μ€γίστης αδικίας αίροίμ€θ' αν; ην έάν μeτ €υσχημοσύνης κίβδηλου κτησώμ€0 α, και παρα 0€οΐς και παρ' άνθρώποις πράζομ€ν κατα νουν ζώντές τε και τeλeυτησavτeς, ως ό των πολλών
1	ούδ’ q: καί Α. This is the simplest and most plausible text. For a possible defence of καί cf. Introd. p. xlix.
2	αΰ μέγα δνι·ανται: A omits.	" * 6
0 For the thought compare Tennyson, “ Lucretius”:
But he that holds
The Gods are careless, w herefore need he care Greatly for them ?
Cf. also Eurip. I.A. 1034-1035, Anth. Pal. x. 34.
6 Cf Verres’ distribution of his three years’ spoliation of
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do not concern themselves Avith the doings of men, neither need we concern ourselves with eluding their observation.® If they do exist and pay heed, we know and hear of them only from such discourses and from the poets λυΊιο have described their pedigrees. But these same authorities tell us that the gods are capable of being persuaded and swerved from their course by ‘ sacrifice and soothing vows ’ and dedications. We must believe them in both or neither. And if we are to believe them, the thing to do is to commit injustice and offer sacrifice from the fruits of our wrong-doing.*» For if we are just, we shall, it is true, be unscathed by the gods, but we shall be putting away from us the profits of injustice ; but if we are unjust, we shall win those profits, and, by the importunity of our prayers, \vhen we transgress and sin we shall persuade them and escape scot-free. Yes, it will be objected, but we shall be brought to judgement in the world below for our unjust deeds here, we or our children’s children. ‘ Nay, my dear sir,’ our calculating friendc will say, ‘here again the rites for the dead d have much efficacy, and the absolving divinities, as the greatest cities declare, and the sons of gods, who became the poets and prophets * of the gods, and who reveal that this is the truth.’ IX. “ On what further ground, then, could we prefer justice to supreme injustice ? If we combine this with a counterfeit decorum, we shall prosper to our heart’s desire, with gods and men, in life and death, as the words of the multitude and of men of the highest Sicily, Cic. In C. Verrem actio prima 14 (40), and Plato, Laws 906 c-d, Lysias xxvii. 6.
* His morality is the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras or the commercial religion of “ other-worldliness.” d For these reXerai cf. 365 a. 1 Or rather “ mouthpieces.”
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τε και άκρων λεγόμενος Aoyo?. εκ δη πάντων των αφημένων τις μηχανή, ώ Σωκράτης, δικαιο-C σύνην τιμάν εθέλειν, ω τις δύναμις υπάρχει φνχης η χρημάτων η σώματος η γένους, άλλα μη γελάν επαινούμενης άκουοντα; ως δη τοι ει τις εχει φευδή μεν άποφηναι α εΐρήκαμεν, Ικανώς δε εγνωκεν δτι άριστον δικαιοσύνη, πολλην που συγγνώμην εχει και ούκ οργίζεται τοΐς άδίκοις, αλλ’ οϊδεν, δτι πλην ει τις Θεία φύσει δυσχεραίνων το άδικεΐν η επιστήμην λαβών άπεχεται αύτοΰ, D των γε άλλων ουδέίς εκών δίκαιος, ἀλλ’ υπό άνανδρίας η γηρως η τινος άλλης άσθενείας φεγει το άδικεΐν, άδυνατών αυτό δράν. ώς δἐ, δηλον 6 γάρ πρώτος των τοιούτων εις δύναμιν ελθών πρώτος άδικε ι, καθ' οσον αν οιός τ η. και τούτων άπάντων ούδεν άλλο αίτιον η εκείνο, δθενπερ άπας 6 λόγος οντος ώρμησε και τώδε και εμοι προς σε, ώ Σώκρατες, ειπεΐν, δτι, ώ θαυμάσιε, E πάντων υμών, δσοι επαινεται φάτε δικαιοσύνης είναι, άπό τών εξ άρχης ηρώων άρξάμενοι, δσων λόγοι λελει μμενοι, μέχρι τών νυν άνθρώπων ούδεις πώποτε εφεξεν αδικίαν ούδ’ επηνεσε δικαιοσύνην άλλως η δόξας τε και τιμάς και δωρεάς τάς άπ αυτών γιγνομενας' αυτό δ’ έκάτερον τη αύτοΰ δυνάμει εν τη του εχοντος φνχη ενόν και λανθάνον θεούς τε και άνθρώπους ούδεις πώποτε οϋτ εν ποιήσει ούτ εν ίδίοις λόγοις επεξήλθεν ικανώς τω λόγω, ως τό μεν μεγιστον κακών όσα ίσχει φυχη εν αύτη, δικαιοσύνη δζ 3G7 μέγιστον άγαθόν. ει γάρ ούτως ελεγετο εξ άρχης
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6 Of. Gorg. 492 α.
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authority declare. In consequence, then, of all that has been said, what possibility is there, Socrates, that any man who has the power of any resources of mind, money, body, or family should consent to honour justice and not rather laugh" when he hears her praised ? In sooth, if anyone is able to show the falsity of these arguments, and has come to know with sufficient assurance that justice is best, he feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not angry with them, but is aware that except a man by inborn divinity of his nature disdains injustice, or, .fraying won to knowledge, refrains from it, no one else iswHlingljrjTist;^buFthat it is from lack of manly spirit or fromjoliLage^)r some other weakness6 that men dispraise injustice, lacking the power to practise it. The fact is patent. For no sooner does such an one come into the power than he works injustice to the extent of his ability. And the sole cause of all this is the fact that was the starting-point of this entire plea of my friend here and of myself to you, Socrates, pointing out hew strange it is that of all you self-styled advocates of justice, from the heroes of old whose discourses survive to the men of the present day, not one has ever censured injustice or commended justice otherwise than in respect of the repute, the honours, and the gifts that accrue from each. But what each one of them is in itself, by its own inherent force, when it is within the soul of the possessor and escapes the eyes of both gods and men, no one has ever adequately set forth in poetry or prose—the proof that the one is the greatest of all evils that the soul contains within itself, while justice is the greatest good. For if you had all spoken in this way from the beginning and from our youth up
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υπό πάντων υμών καί εκ νέων ημάς επείθετε, ου κ αν άλληλους έφυλάττομεν μη άδικεΐν, άλλ’ αότός αύτοΰ ην έκαστος άριστος φύλαξ, δεδιώς μη αδικών τω μεγίστω κακώ ξύνοικος η. ταΰτα, ώ Σώκοατες·, Ίσως δέ και έτι τούτων πλείω Θρασύμαχός τ€ και άλλος πού τις υπέρ δικαιοσύνης τε και αδικίας λέγοιεν αν, μεταστρέφοντας αύτοιν την δύναμιν, φορτικώς, ως γε μοι δοκεΐ' άλλ’ έγώ, Β ούδέν γάρ σε δέομαι άποκρύπτεσθαι, σου επιθυμών άκοΰσαι τάναντία, ως δύναμαι μάλιστα κατατείνας λέγω. μη οΰν ήμΐν μόνον ένδειξη τω λόγω, δτι δικαιοσύνη αδικίας κρεΐττον, αλλά τί ποιούσα εκατέρα τον εχοντα αυτή δι’ αυτήν η μεν κακόν, η δε αγαθόν εστί’ τάς 8e δόξας άφαίρει, ώσπερ Γλαύκων διεκελεύσατο. ει γάρ μη άφαιρήσεις εκατέρωθεν τάς αληθείς, τάς 8e φευδεΐς προσθησεις, ου το δίκαιον φησομεν επαινεΐν σε, αλλά το δοκεΐν, C ουδέ τό άδικον είναι φέγειν, άλλα τό δοκεΐν, καί παρακελεύεσθαι άδικον όντα λανθάνειν, καί όμο-λογεΐν Θρασυμάχω, δτι τό μέν δίκαιον άλλότριον αγαθόν, ξυμφέρον τού κρείττονος, τό δέ άδικον αύτώ μέν ξυμφέρον καί λυσιτελοΰν, τω δέ ηττονι άξύμφορον. επειδή ούν ώμολόγησας των μεγίστων αγαθών είναι δικαιοσύνην, α τών τε άποβαινόντων απ' αυτών ένεκα άξια κεκτησθαι, πολύ δέ μάλλον αυτά αυτών, οΐον όράν, άκούειν, φρονεΐν, καί D ύγιαίνειν δη, καί ὅσ’ άλλα αγαθά γόνιμα τη αυτών φύσει άλλ’ ου δόξη έστί, τοΰτ’ ούν αυτό επαίνεσον δικαιοσύνης, δ αύτη δι’ αυτήν τον
α Cf. supra 363 e.	b Cf. supra 343 c.
c Adam’s note on -γόνιμα: i.q. -γνήσια is, I think, wrong. 142
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had sought to convince us, we should not now be guarding against one another’s injustice, but each would be his own best guardian, for fear lest by working injustice he should dwell in communion with the greatest of evils.0 This, Socrates, and perhaps even more than this, Thrasymachus and haply another might say in pleas for and against justice and injustice, inverting their true potencies, as I believe, grossly. But I—for I have no reason to hide anything from you—am la)*ing myself out to the utmost on the theory, because I wish to hear its refutation from you. Do not,merely show.us by argument that justice is superior to . injpstice. but make clear, fi^us^what each in-and-of itself does to its possessor, whereby the one is evil and the other goo3:	BmUcTaAvay with the repute of both, as
Glaucon urged. For, unless you take away from either the true repute and attach to each the false, we shall say that it is not justice that you are praising but the semblance, nor injustice that you censure, but the seeming, and that you really are exhorting us to be unjust but conceal it, and that you are at one with Thrasymachus in the opinion that justice is the other man’s good,6 the advantage of the stronger, and that injustice is advantageous and profitable to oneself but disadvantageous to the inferior. Since, then, you have admitted that justice belongs to the class of those highest goods which are desirable both for their consequences and still more for their own sake, as sight, hearing, intelligence, yes and health too, and all other goods , that are productive c by their very nature and not by opinion, this is what I would have you praise about justice—the benefit which it and the harm which
14>3
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εχοντα όνίνησι καί αδικία βλάπτει* μισθούς δε και δόξας πήρες άλλοις επαινεΐν. ως εγώ των μεν άλλων άνα σχοίμην αν ούτως επαινονντων δικαιοσύνην και φεγόντων αδικίαν, δόξας τε περί αυτών καί μισθούς εγκωμιαζόντων καί λοιδορονν-τών, σου δε ονκ αν, ει μη σύ κελεύοις, διότι E πάντα τον βίον ουδέ ν άλλο σκοπών διεληλνθ ας η τούτο, μη οΰν η μιν ενδείξη μόνον τω λόγω, δτι δικαιοσύνη αδικίας κρεΐττον, άλλα καί τί ποιούσα εκατερα τον εχοντα αυτή δι* αυτήν, εάν τε λανθάνη εάν τε μη θεούς τε καί ανθρώπους, ή μεν αγαθόν, η δε κακόν εστιν.
Χ. Και εγώ άκούσας αει μεν δη την φύσιν τού τε Γλαυκ-ωΐΌ? καί τού Άδειμάντου ηγάμην, ατά ρ 368 ούν καί τότε πάνυ γε ησθην καί ειπον Ου κακώς εις υμάς, ώ παΐδες εκείνου τού άνδρός, την αρχήν τών ελεγείων εποίησεν ό Γλαυκ-ωιΌς εραστής, εύδοκιμήσαντος περί την Μεγαροΐ μάχην, είπών
παΐδες Άρίστωνος, κλεινού θειον γένος άνδρός.
τούτο μοι, ώ φίλοι, ευ δοκεΐ εχειν πάνυ γάρ θειον πεπόνθατε, ει μη πέπεισθε αδικίαν δικαιοσύνης άμεινον είναι, οϋτω δυνάμενοι είπεΐν υπέρ αυτού. Β δοκεΐτε δη μοι ως αληθώς ου πεπεΐσθαι. τεκμαίρομαι 8e εκ τού άλλου τού ύμετερου τρόπου, * 6
° Cf. infra 506 c.
6 Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 1917, vol. xii. p. 436. It does not refer to Thrasymachus facetiously as Adam fancies, but is an honorific expression borrowed from the Pythagoreans. c Possibly Critias,
d Probably the battle of 409 b.c., reported in Diodor. Sic. xiii. 65. Cf. Introd. p. viii.
e The implied pun on the name is made explicit in 580 c-d. 144
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injustice inherently works upon its possessor. But the rewards and the honours that depend on opinion, leave to others to praise. For while I would listen to others who thus commended justice and disparaged injustice, bestowing their praise and their blame on the reputation and the rewards of either, I could not accept that sort of thing from you unless you say I must, because you have passed your entire life0 in the consideration of this very matter. Do not, then, I repeat, merely prove to us in argument the superiority of justice to injustice, but show us what it is that each inherently does to its possessor —whether he does or does not escape the eyes of gods and men—whereby the one is good and the other evil.”
X.	While I had always admired the natural parts of Glaucon and Adeimantus, I was especially pleased by their words on this occasion, and said: “It was excellently spoken of you, sons of the man we know.6 in the beginning of the elegy which the admirerc of Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megara d—
Sons of Ariston/' whose race from a glorious sire is god-like.
This, my friends, I think, was well said. For there mustTindeed'be a touch of. the god-like in your disposition if you are not convinced that injustice is preferable to justice though you. can plead its case in such fashion. And I believe that you are really not convinced. I infer this from your general char-
Some have held that Glaucon and Adeimantus were uncles of Plato, but Zeller decides for the usual view that they were his brothers. Cf. Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, 4th ed. 1SS9, p. 392, and Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1873, HIst.-Phil. Kl. pp. 86 ff.
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επεί κατά γε αυτούς τους λόγους ψτίστουν αν ύμΐν δσω δε μάλλον πιστεύω, τοσούτω μάλλον απορώ δ τι χρήσωμαι· ούτε γάρ δπως βοηθώ εχω· δοκώ γάρ μοι αδύνατος είναι· σημεΐον δε μοι, δτι α προς Θρασύμαχον λέγων ωμήν άποφαίνειν, ώς άμεινον δικαιοσύνη αδικίας, ούκ άπεδεξασθε μου· ουτ αύ δπως μη βοηθήσω εχω· δέδοικα γάρ, μη C ουδ’ δσιον η παραγενόμενον δικαιοσύνη κακηγορου-μενη άπαγορεύειν και μη βοηθεΐν ετι εμπνεοντα καί δυνάμενον φθέγγεσθαι. κράτιστον ουν ούτως δπως δύναμαι επικουρεΐν αύτή. δ τε ουν Τλαύκων καί οι άλλοι εδεοντο π αντί τρόπω βοηθησαι καί μη άνεΐναι τον λόγον, άλλα διερευνήσασθαι τί τε εστιν εκάτερον καί περί τής ώφελείας αύτοϊν τ αληθές ποτερως εχει. ehτον ουν δπερ εμοί εδοξεν, δτι Τό ζήτημα ω επιχειροΰμεν ου φαΰλον άλλ’ D οξύ βλεποντος, ώς εμοί φαίνεται. επειδή ουν ήμεΐς ού δεινοί, δοκεΐ μοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, τοιαύτην ποιήσασθαι ζήτησιν αύτοΰ, οΐανπερ αν ει προσεταξε τις γράμματα σμικρά πόρρωθεν άναγνώναι μη πάνυ οξύ βλεπουσιν, επειτά τις ενενόησεν, δτι τα αύτά γράμματα εστι που καί άλλοθι μείζω τε καί εν μείζονι, ερμαιον αν εφάνη, οΐμαι, εκείνα πρώτον άναγνόντας ούτως επισκοπεϊν τα ελάττω, ει τα αύτά όντα τυγχάνει. Πάνυ μεν ουν, εφη ό E ’Αδείμαντος· άλλα τί τοιοΰτον, ώ Σώκρατες, εν τή περί το δίκαιον ζητήσει καθορμς; Έγώ σοι, εφην, ερώ. δικαιοσύνη, φαμεν, εστι μεν άνδρός ενός, εστι δε που καί δλης πόλεως; Πάνυ γε, ή δ’ δς. Oύκοΰν μεΐζον πόλις ενός άνδρός;
146
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acter, since from your words alone I should have distrusted you. But the more I trust you the more I am at a loss what to make of the matter. I do not know how I can come to the rescue. For I doubt my ability for the reason that you have not accepted the arguments whereby I thought I proved against Thrasymachus that justice is better than injustice. Nor yet again do I know how I can refuse to come to the rescue. For I fear lest it be actually impious to stand idly by when justice is reviled and be raint=hearted~and-not-defend her so long as one has breath and can utter^his voice. The best thing, then, is to aid her as best I can.” Glaucon, then, and the rest besought me by all means to come to the rescue and not to drop the argument but to pursue to the end the investigation as to the nature of each and the truth about their respective advantages. I said then as I thought: “The inquiry we are undertaking is no easy one but calls for keen vision, as it seems to me. So, since we are not clever persons, I think we should employ the method of search that we should use .Πο we, with jaot_ very keen visioriTYrere—bidderTTcT read small letters from a distance, and then someone had observed that these same letters exist elsewhere larger and on a larger surface. We should have accounted it a godsend, I fancy, to be allowed to read those letters first, and then examine the smaller, if they are the same.” “ Quite so,” said Adeimantus ; *·' but what analogy to this do you detect in the inquiry about justice ? ” “ I will tell you,” I said : “ there is a justice of one man, we say, and, Ijsupjaose, also of an entire city?” “ Assuredly,” said he. “ Is not the city larger ® than the man ? ”	“ It is larger,” he said. “ Then, per-
1+7
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εφη. ’Ίσως τοίνυν πλείων αν δικαιοσύνη iv τω μείζονι ενείη και ράων κατ αμαθεϊν.	el οΰν
369 βούλεσθε, πρώτον iv ταΐς πόλεσι ζητήσωμεν ποιόν τί εστιν ειτειτα οὅτως επισκεφώμεθα και iv evl εκάστω, την του μείζονος ομοιότητα iv τη τον ελάττονος ιδ ία επισκοποΰντες. ’Αλλα μοι δοκεΐς, εφη, καλώς λέγειν. νΑρ* οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, el γιγνομενην πάλιν θεασαίμεθα λόγω, και την δικαιοσύνην αυτής ΐδοιμεν αν γιγνομόνην και την αδικίαν; Ταχ’ αν, η δ’ ος. Ονκονν γενομενου αντοΰ ελπίς εύπετ ύστερον ίδε ΐν ο ζητοΰμεν;
Β Πολύ ye. Αοκεΐ οΰν χρήναι iiτιχειρησαι περαίνειν; οΐμαι μεν γάρ ου κ ολίγον εργον αυτό είναι’ σκoπeΐτe οΰν. “Εσκεπτα ι, εφη 6 ’Α δείμαντος" άλλα μη άλλως ποιεί.
XI.	Γίγνεται τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, πόλις, ως άγω μαι, επειδή τυγχάνει ημών έκαστος ονκ αυτάρκης, αλλά πολλών ενδεής’ η τίν οιει αρχήν ά?λην πάλιν οίκίζειν; Ούδεμίαν, η δ’ ος. Οΰτω
C δη άρα παραλαμβάνων άλλος άλλον επ’ άλλον, τον δ’ επ' άλλου χρεία-, πολλών δeόμevoι, πολλούς εις μίαν οΐκησιν άγείραντες κοινωνούς τε και βοηθούς, ταύτη τη Συνοικία εθεμεθα πάλιν όνομα. η γάρ; ΐίάνν μεν οΰν. Μεταδίδω σι δη άλλος άλλω, el τι μεταδίδωσιν, η μεταλαμβάνει, οΐόμένος αύτώ άμεινον είναι. ΤΙάνυ γε. ’Ίθι δη, ην δ’ εγώ, τω λόγω εξ αρχής ποιώ μεν πάλιν, ποιήσει
° Lit., coming into being. Gf. Introd. p. xiv. So Aristot. Pol. i. 1, but iv. 4 he criticizes Plato. b “ C’est tout reflechi.”
e Often imitated, as e.g. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 10: “ Forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient to furnish 148
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haps, there would be more justice in the larger object and more easy to apprehend. If it please you, then, let us first look for its quality in states, and then only examine it also in the individual, looking for the likeness of the greater in the form of the less.” “ I think that is a good suggestion,” he said. “ If, then,” said I, “ our argument should observe the origin “of a state, we should see also the origin of justice and injustice in it ? ” “ It may be,” said he. “ And if this is done, we may expect to find more easily what we are seeking ? ”	“ Much more.”
“ Shall we try it, then, and go through M-ith it ? I fancy it is no slight task. Reflect, then.” “ We have reflected,6 ” said Adeimantus; “ proceed and don’t refuse.”
XI. “The origin of the city, then,” said I, “in my opinion, is to be found in the fact that we do not severally suffice for our own needs,0 but each of us lacks many things. Do you think any other principle establishes the state ? ”	“ No other,” said he.
“ As a result of this, then, one man calling in another for one sen-ice and another for another, we, being in need of many things, gather many into one place of abode as associates and helpers, and to this dwelling together we give the name city or state, do we not ? ”	“ By all means.” “ And between one
man and another there is an interchange of giving, if it so happens, and taking, because each supposes this to be better for himself.” “ Certainly.” “ Come, then, let us create a city from the beginning, in our ourselves with a competent store of things needful for such a life as our nature doth desire . . . therefore to supply these defects . . . we are naturally inclined to seek communion and fellowship with others; this was the cause of men uniting themselves at first in civil societies.”
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δε αυτήν, ως εοικεν, ή ήμετερα χρεία. Πω? δ’ D ου; Άλλα μην πρώτη γε καί μεγίστη των χρειών η τής τροφής παρασκευή του είναι τε και ζήν ενεκα. Παντάπασί ye. Δεύτερα δη οίκήσεως, τρίτη δε εσθήτος και των τοιούτων. "Εστι ταΰτα. Φερε δη, ήν δ’ 4γώ, πώς ή πόλις άρκεσει επι τοσαύτην παρασκευήν; άλλο τι γεωργός μεν εις, ό δε οικοδόμος, άλλος 84 τις ύφάντης; ή και σκυτοτόμον α ύτόσ€ προσθήσομεν ή τιν άλλον των περί τό σώμα θεραπευτήν; Πάνυ ye. Έΐη δ* αν *ή ye αναγκαιότατη πόλις 4κ τεττάρων ή E πέντε άνδρών. ΦaiveTai. Τί δη οΰν; ενα έκαστον τούτων δει το αύτοΰ εργον άπασι κοινόν κατατιθεναι, οΐον τον γεωργόν eva όντα παρα-σκευάζειν σιτία τετταρσι και τετραπλάσιον χρόνον τε και πόνον άναλίσκειν επί σίτου παρασκευή, καί άλλοις κοινωνεΐν; ή άμελήσαντα εαυτώ μόνον 370 τέταρτον μέρος ποιείν τούτου του σίτου εν τετάρτω μερει του χρόνου, τα δε τρία, τό μεν επι τή τής οικίας παρασκευή διατρίβειν, τό δε ίματίου, τό δε υποδημάτων, και μη άλλοις κοινωνοΰντα πράγματα έχειν, άλλ’ αυτόν δι’ αυτόν τα αύτοΰ πράττειν; και ό Άδείμαντος εφη ΆΛΑ* ίσως, ώ Σώκρατες, ούτω ραον ή ’κείνως. Ουδεν, ήν δ’ εγώ, μά ΔΓ άτοπον. εννοώ γάρ καί αυτός είπόντος σου, ότι πρώτον μεν φύεται έκαστος ου Β πάνυ όμοιος εκάστω, άλλα διαφόρων την φύσιν, άλλος επ' άλλου έργου πράξιν. ή ου δοκεΐ σοι; * 6
α Aristotle says that the city comes into bein^ for the sake of life, but exists for the sake of the good life, which, of course, is also Plato’s view of the true raison d'etre of the State. Cf. Laws 838 d and Crito 48 b.
6 It is characteristic of Plato’s drama of ideas to give this 150
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theory. Its real creator, as it appears, will be our needs.” “ Obviously.” “ Now the first and chief of our needs is the provision of food for existence and life.”e “Assuredly.” “ The second is housing and the third is raiment and that sort of thing.” “ That is so.” “ Tell me, then,” said I, “ how our city will suffice for the provision of all these things. Will there not be a farmer for one, and a builder, and then again a weaver ? And shall we add thereto a cobbler and some other purveyor for the needs of the body ? ”	“ Certainly.” “ The indispensable
minimum of a city, then, would consist of Tour or five men.” “ Apparently.” “ What of this, then ? Shall each of these contribute his work for the common use of all ? I mean shall the farmer, who is one, provide food for four and spend fourfold time and toil on the production of food and share it ^ith the others, or shall he take no thought for them and provide a fourth portion of the food for himself alone in a quarter of the time and employ the other three-quarters, the one in the provision of a house, the other of a garment, the other of shoes, and not have the bother of associating mth other people, but, himself for himself, mind his ολυπ affairs?”6 And Adeimantus said, “ But, perhaps, Socrates, the former way is easier.” “ It would not, by Zeus, be at all strange,” said I; “ for now that you have mentioned it, it occurs to me myself that, to begin with, our several natures are not all alike but different. One man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for
kind of rhetorical advantage to the expression of the view that he intends to reject. In what follows Plato anticipates the advantages of the division of labour as set forth in Adam Smith, with the characteristic exception of its stimulus to new inventions. Cf. Introd. xv.
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Έμοιγε. Τί δ ί; πότερον κάλλιον πράττω, αν τις εΓς ών πολλάς τεχνας εργαζόμενος, ή δταν μίαν εις; "Oταν, ή δ’ ος, εις μίαν. Άλλα μην, οΐμαι, καί τάδε δήλον, ως, εάν τις τινος παρή έργου καιρόν, διόλλυται. Δήλον γάρ. Ου γάρ, οΐμαι, εθελει το πραττόμενον την τοΰ πράττοντος σχολήν περιμενειν, άλλ’ ανάγκη τον πράττοντα C τω πραττομενω επακολουθεΐν μη εν πάρεργου μερει. 'Ανάγκη. Έκ δη τούτων πλείω τε εκαστα γίγνεται και κάλλιον καί ραον, δταν εις εν κατά φύσιν καί εν καιρώ, σχολήν των άλλων άγων, πράττη. Παντάπασι μεν ούν. ΙΙλειόνων δη, ω Άδείμαντε, δει πολιτών ή τεττάρων επί τάς παρασκευάς ών ελεγομεν ο γάρ γεωργός, ως εοικεν, ούκ αυτός ποιησεται εαυτω τό άροτρον, ει μέλλει D καλόν είναι, ούδε σμινυην οΰδε τα Αλα όργανα δσα. ψερί γεωργίαν οι5δ’ αΰ ό οικοδόμος· πολλών δε καί τουτω δεΐ· ωσαύτως δ’ ό ύφάντης τε καί ό σκυτοτόμος. * Αληθή. Ύεκτονες δή καί χαλκής καί τοιοϋτοί TU^es· πολλοί δημιουργοί, κοινωνοί ήμΐν τ ου πολιχνών γιγνόμενοι, συχνόν αυτό ποιονσιν.	Π,άνν μεν οΰν. Άλλ’ ούκ άν πω
πάνυ γε μέγα τι εΐη, οόδ’1 ει αύτοΐς βουκόλους τε καί ποιμένας τούς τε άλλους νομέας προσθεΐμεν, E ΐνα οι τε γεωργοί επί τό άροΰν εχοιεν βοΰς, οι τε οικοδόμοι προς τάς άγωγάς μετά τών γεωργών χρήσθαι ύποζυγίοις, ύφάνται δε καί σκυτοτόμοι δερμασί τε καί ερίοις. Ούδε γε, ή δ' δς, σμικρά πόλις αν είη εχουσα πάντα ταντα. Άλλα μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, κατοικίσαι γε αύτήν τήν πάλιν εις τοιοϋτον τόπον, ου επεισαγωγίμων μή δεήσεται, 1 ονδ' add. Hermann: it is better but not indispensable. 152
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another. Don’t you think so ? ” “Ido.” “ A^ain, would one man do better working at many tasks or one at one ? ”	“ One at one,” he said. “ And, fur-
thermore, this, I fancy, is obvious—that if one lets slip the right season, the favourable moment in any task, the work is spoiled.” “ Obvious.” “ That, I take it, is because the business will not wait upon the leisure of the workman, but the workman must attend to it as his main affair, and not as a by-work.” “ He must indeed.” “ The result, then, is that more things are produced, and better and more easily when one man performs one task according to his nature,, at the right moment, and at leisure from other occupations.” “ By all means.” “ Then, Adeimantus, we need more than four citizens for the provision of the things we have mentioned. For the farmer, it appears, will not make his own plough if it is to be a good one, nor his hoe, nor his other agricultural implements, nor «ill the builder, who also needs many; and similarly the weaver andcobbler.” “True.” “ Carpenters,then,and smiths and many similar craftsmen, associating themselves with our hamlet, will enlarge it considerably.” “ Certainly.” “ Yet it still Λνουΐάη’ΐ be very large even if we should add to them neat-herds and shepherds and other herders, so that the farmers might have cattle for ploughing,0 and the builders oxen to use with the farmers for transportation, and the weavers and cobblers hides and fleeces for their use.” “ It wouldn’t be a small city, either, if it had all these.” “ But further,” said I, “it is practically impossible to establish the city in a region where it will not
° Butcher's meat and pork appear first in the luxurious city, 373 c. \Ve cannot infer that Plato was a vegetarian.
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σχεδόν τι αδύνατον. ’Αδύνατον γάρ. ΙΙροσδεήσει άρα ετι καί άλλων, οι εξ άλλης πόλεως αυτή κομίσουσιν ών δείται. Δεήσει. Και μην κενός αν ΐη 6 διάκονος, μηδέν άγων ών εκείνοι δέονται, 371 παρ’	αν κομίζωνται ών αν αντοΐς χρεία, κενός
άπεισιν. ή γάρ; Δοκεΐ μοι. Δει δη τα οίκοι μη μόνον εαυτοΐς ποιεΐν ικανά, άλλα και οΐα και ὅσα εκείνοις ών αν δεωνται. Δει γάρ. ΐΐλειόνων δη γεωργών τε και των άλλων δημιουργών δει ημίν τη πόλει, ΐΐλειόνων γάρ. Και δη και τών άλλων διακόνων που τών τε είσαξόντων και εξ-αζόντων εκαστα· ούτοι δε είσιν έμποροί’ η γάρ; Ναι. Και εμπόρων δη δεησόμεθα. Υ[άνυ γε. Και εάν μεν γε κατά θάλατταν η εμπορία γίγνηται,
Β συχνών και άλλων προσδεήσεται τών επιστημόνων της περί την θάλατταν εργασίας. Συχνών μέντοι.
XII.	Τί 8e δη εν αύτη τη πόλει; πώς άλλήλοις μεταδώσουσιν ών αν έκαστοι εργάζωνται; ών δη ενεκα και κοινωνίαν ποιησάμενοι πάλιν ωκίσα-μεν. Δήλον δη, η δ’ ος, ότι πωλούν τες και ώνούμενοι. ’Αγορά δη ημίν και νόμισμα Σύμβολον της αλλαγής ενεκα γενήσεται εκ_ τούτου.
C Πάνυ μεν ουν. "Αν οΰν κομίσας ο γεωργός εις την αγοράν τι ών ποιεί, ή τις άλλος τών δημιουργών, μη εις τον αυτόν χρόνον ήκη τοίς δεομενοις τα παρ’ α ύτοΰ άλλάξασθαι, αργήσει τής αυτού δημιουργίας καθήμενος εν άγορα; Ούδαμώς, η δ’ ος, άλλ’ είσιν οι τούτο όρώντες εαυτούς επί την διακονίαν τάττουσι ταύτην, εν μεν ταΐς όρθώς οίκουμεναις πόλεσι σχεδόν τι οι άσθενε-
0 Aristotle adds that the medium of exchange must of itself have value (Pol. 1257 a 36).
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need imports.” “ It is.” “ There will be a further need, then, of those who mil bring in from some other city what it requires.” “ There will.” “ And again, if our servitor goes forth empty-handed, not taking with him any of the things needed by those from whom they procure what they themselves require, he will come back with empty hands, will he not ? ” “ I think so.” “ Then their home production must not merely suffice for themselves but in quality and quantity meet the needs of those of whom they have need.” “ It must.” So our city mil require more farmers and other craftsmen.” “Yes, more.” “And also of other ministrants who are to export and import the merchandise. These are traders, are they not ? ” “ Yes.” “ We shall also need traders, then.” “ Assuredly.” “ And if the trading is carried on by sea, we shall need quite a number of others who are expert in maritime business.” “ Quite a number.” XII. “ But again, within the city itself how will they share with one another the products of their labour ? This was the very purpose of our association and establishment of a state.” “ Obviously,” he said, “ by buying and selling.” “ A market-place, then, and money as a token a for the purpose of exchange will be the result of this.” “ By all means.’' “ If, then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his products to the market-place does not arrive at the same time with those who desire to exchange with him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose time from his own work ? ” “ By no means,” he said, “ but there are rnen who see this need and appoint themselves for this service—in well-conducted cities they are generally those who are weakest6 in body
6 Similarly Laws 918-920.
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στατοι τα σώματα καί αχρείοι τι άλλο έργο ν πράττειν. αύτοΰ γάρ δει μένοντας αυτούς περί D την αγοράν τα μεν άντ’ αργυρίου άλλάξασθαι τοΐς τι δεομένοις άποδόσθαι, τοΐς δέ αντί αΰ αργυρίου διαλλάττειν, δσοι τι δέονται πρίασθαι. Κύτη άρα, ήν δ’ έγώ, η χρεία καπήλιον ημΐν γένεσιν έμποιεΐ τη πόλει. η ου καπήλους καλοΰμεν τούς προς ώνήν τε και πράσιν διακονοΰντας ιδρυμένους έν αγορά, τούς δέ πλανητας έπι τάς πόλεις έμπορους; ΙΙάνυ μέν ούν. "Ετι δη τινες, ως έγωμαι, είσί και άλλοι διάκονοι, οι αν τα μέν τής E διανοίας μη πάνυ άξιοκοινώνητοι ώσι, την δέ του σώματος ισχύν ικανήν έπι τούς πόνους έχωσιν οι δη πωλοΰντες την τής ισχύος χρείαν, την τιμήν ταύτην μισθόν καλοΰντες, κέκληνται, ως έγωμαι, μισθωτοί· ή γάρ; ΤΙάνυ μέν ούν. Πλήρωμα δη πόλεώς είσιν, ως εοικε, καί μισθωτοί. Αοκεΐ μοι. *Αρ’ ούν, ώ Άδείμαντε, ήδη ημΐν ηϋξηται ή πόλις, ώστ είναι τελέα; "Ισως. Που ούν άν ποτε έν αύτή είη ή τε δικαιοσύνη καί ή άδικία; καί τινι άμα έγγενομένη ών έσκέμμεθα;
372 ’Έγώ μέν, έφη, ούκ έννοώ, ώ Σώκρατες, ει μη που έν αύτών τούτων χρεία τινι τή προς άλλήλους. ΆλΑ’ ίσως, ήν δ’ έγώ, καλώς λέγεις· καί σκεπτέον γε καί ούκ άποκνητέον. πρώτον ούν σκεφώμεθα, τινα τρόπον διαιτήσονται οι ούτω παρεσκευασμένοι. άλλο τι ή σΐτόν τε ποιοΰντες καί οίνον καί ίμάτια καί υποδήματα, καί οίκοδομησάμενοι οικίας, θέρους μέν τα πολλά γυμνοί τε καί ανυπόδητοι έργάσονται, τοΰ δέ χειμώνος ήμφιεσμένοι τε καί
° Aristotle (Pol. 1254· b 18) says that those, the use of whose bodies is the best thing they have to offer, are by nature 156
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and those who are useless for any other task. They must wait there in the agora and exchange mo^ey for goods with those who wish to sell, and gooris for money with as many as desire to buy.” “ This need, then,” said I, “creates the class of shopke epers in our city. Or is not shopkeepers the name* we give to those who, planted in the agora, serve us-in buying and selling, while we call those who roam from city to city merchants ? ”	“ Certainly.”
“ And there are, furthermore, I believe, other servitors who in the things of the mind are not altogether worthy of our fellowship, but whose strength of body is sufficient for toil; so they, selling the use of this strength and calling the price wages, are designated, I believe, wage-earners, are they not?” “Certainly.” “ Wage-earners, then, it seems, are the complement that helps to fill up the state.” a “ I think so.” “ Has our city, then, Adeimantus, reached its full growth and is it complete ? ” “ Perhaps.” “ Where, then, can justice and injustice be found in it ? And along with which of the constituents that we have considered does it come into the state ? ” “I cannot conceive, Socrates,” he said, “ unless it be in some need that those very constituents have of one another.” “ Perhaps that is a good suggestion,” said I ; “ we must examine it and not hold back. First of all, then, let us consider what will be the manner of life of men thus provided. Will they not make bread and wine and garments and shoes ? And they will build themselves houses and carry on their work in summer for the most part unclad and unshod and in winter clothed slaves. Cf. Jesus of Sirach xxxviii. 36 ivev αστών ούκ οίκισθή'Τΐται ιτόΧυ. So Carlyle, and Shakespeare on Caliban: “We cannot miss him ” (Tempest, i. ii.)
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Β ύποΒεΒεμένοι ίκανώς; θρέφονται Βέ εκ μεν των κρ'ίβών άλφιτα σκευαζόμενοι, εκ Be των πυρών άλευρμ, τα μεν πέφαντες, τα Be μάξαντες, μάζας γενναί-C-S και άρτους επί κάλαμόν τινα παραβαλλόμενοι ή φύλλα καθαρά, κατακλινέντες επί στ’έβάΒων έστρωμένων μίλακί τε και μυρρίναις, εύωχησονται αυτοί τ€ και τα παιΒια, eπιπιvovτeς τοΰ οίνου, iστεφανωμένοι και ύμνοϋντες τους θεούς, ήΒέως ξυνόντες άλλήλοις, ούχ υπέρ την C ουσίαν ποιούμενοι τούς παΐΒας, ευλαβούμενοι πενίαν η πόλεμον;
XIII.	Και ό FAαύκων ύπολαβών, "Ανευ όφου, έφη, ως έοικας, ποιείς τούς άνΒρας έστιωμένους. ’Αληθή, ήν Β’ εγώ, λέγεις, επελαθόμην ότι και οφον έξουσιν άλας τε Βήλον οτι και ελάας και τυρόν και βολβούς και λάχανα, οΐα Βή έν άγροΐς έφήματα, έφήσονται· και τ ραγή ματ ά που παρα-θήσομεν αύτοΐς των τε σύκων και ερεβίνθων και D κυάμων, και μύρτα και φηγούς σποΒιοϋσι προς τό πυρ, μετρίως ύποπίνοντες· και οϋτω Βιάγοντες τον βίον έν ειρήνη μετά ύγιείας, ως είκός, γηραιοί τελευτώντες άλλον τοιοΰτον βίον τοΐς εκγόνοις παραΒώσουσιν. και ος, Ει Βέ ύών πάλιν, ώ Σώ-κρατες, εφη, κατεσκεύαζες, τί αν αύτάς άλλο ή , ταϋτα εχόρταζες; ’Αλλά πώς χρή, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ Γλαύκων; "Απερ νομίζεται, έφη· επί τε κλινών κατακεΐσθαι, οιμαι, τούς μέλλοντας μη ταλαιπω-Ε ρεΐσθαι, και από τραπεζών Βειπνεΐν και όφα άπερ και οι νυν εχουσι και τραγήματα. Έΐεν, ήν Β’
° 6ψον is anything eaten with bread, usually meat or fish, as Glaucon means ; but Socrates gives it a different sense.
b Cf. Introd. p. xiv. By the mouth of the fine gentleman, 158
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and shod sufficiently? And for their nourishment they will provide Meal from their barley and flour from their wheat, ai»d kneading and cooking these they will serve nobie cakes and loaves on some arrangement of reed® or clean leaves, and, reclined on rustic beds strewii with bryony and myrtle, they will feast with their children, drinking of their wine thereto, garlanded arl(J singing hymn? to the gods in pleasant fellowship, no*	offspring beyond
their means lest they fall into poverty or Avar ? ”
XIII. Here Glaucon broke in: “No relishes “apparently,” he said, “for the men you describe as feasting.” _ “ True,” said I; “ I forgot that they will also have relishes—salt, of course, and olives and cheese ; and onions and greens, the sort of things they boil in the country, they will boil up together. But for dessert we will serve them figs and chickpeas and beans, and they λώΙΙ toast myrtle-berries and acorns before the fire, washing them down with moderate potations; and so, living in peace and health, they will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to their offspring.” And he said, “ If you were founding a city of pigs,6 Socrates, what other fodder than this would you provide ? ”	“ \Vhy, what would you have,
Glaucon ? ” said I. “ What is customary,” he replied: “they must recline on couches, I presume,if they are not to be uncomfortable, and dine from tables and have made dishes and sweetmeats such as are now
Glaucon, Plato expresses with humorous exaggeration his own recognition of the inadequacy for ethical and social philosophy of his idyllic ideal. Cf. Mandeville, Preface to Fable of the Bees:
A golden age must be as free For acorns as for honesty.
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εγώ, μανθάνω· ου πάλιν, ως δοικε, σκοποΰμεν μόνον όπως γίγνεται, αλλά κ<ώ τρνφώσαν πάλιν, ίσως ουν ούδέ κακώς εχει· σκοποΰντες γάρ καί τοιαύτην τάχ αν κατίδοιμεν τε δικαιοσύνην και αδικίαν δπη ποτέ ταΐς πόλεσιν εμφυονται. ἡ μεν ουν αληθινή πάλις δα.<€ῖ μοι είναι ήν δι-εληλύθαμεν, "ισπερ υγιής τις' €ΐ δ’ αυ βουλεσθε και φλεγμαίνουσον πόλχχ,^<ωρήσωμεν, ούδέν άπο-373 κωλύει, ταΰτα γάρ δη τισιν, ως δοκεΐ, ούκ εξ-αρκεσει, ουδ’ αυτή η δίαιτα, αλλά κλΐναί τε προσ-εσονται καί τράπεζαι καί τάλλα σκευή, καί δφα δη καί μυρα καί θυμιάματα καί εταΐραι καί πεμματα, εκαστα τούτων παντοδαπά· καί δη καί α το πρώτον ελεγομεν ούκετι τα αναγκαία θετεον, οικίας τε καί ίμάτια καί υποδήματα, αλλά την τε ζωγραφιάν κινητεον καί την ποικιλίαν1 καί χρυσόν καί ελέφαντα καί πάντα τα τοιαΰτα κτητεον. η γάρ;
Β Nat, εφη. Oύκοΰν μείζονά τε αυ την πάλιν δει ποιεΐν; εκείνη γαρ η υγιεινή ούκετι ικανή, άλλ’ ήδη ογκου εμπληστεα καί πλήθους, α ούκετι του αναγκαίου ενεκά εστιν εν ταΐς πάλεσιν, οΐον οι τε θηρευται πάντες, οι τε μιμηταί, πολλοί μεν οι περί τα σχήματά τε καί χρώματα, πολλοί δβ οι περί
1 και την ποικιλίαν Π : Α omits. * 6
° On flute-girls as the accompaniment of a banquet cf. Symp. 176 e, Aristoph. Ach. 1090-1092, Catullus 13.4·. But apart from this, the sudden mention of an incongruous item in a list is a device of Aristophanic humour which even the philosophic Emerson did not disdain: “ The love of little maids and berries.”
6 τα αναγκαία predicatively, “ in the measure prescribed by 160
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in use.” “ Good,” said I, “ I understand. It is not merely the origin of a city, it seems, that we are considering but the origin of a luxurious city. Perhaps that isn’t such a bad suggestion, either. For by observation of such a city it may be we could discern the origin of justice and injustice in states. The true state I believe to be the one we have described—the healthy state, as it were. But if it is your pleasure that we contemplate also a fevered state, there is nothing to hinder. For there are some, it appears, who will not be contented with this sort of fare or with this way of life ; but couches will have to be added thereto and tables and other furniture, yes, and relishes and myrrh and incense and girls ° and cakes—all sorts of all of them. And the requirements we first mentioned, houses and garments and shoes, λυϊΙΙ no longer be confined to necessities,6 but we must set painting to work and embroidery, and procure gold and ivory and similar adornments,must we not? ” “ Yes,” he said. “Then shall we not have to enlarge the city again ? For that healthy state is no longer sufficient, but we must proceed to swell out its bulk and fill it up with a multitude of things that exceed the requirements of necessity in states, as, for example, the entire class of huntsmen, and the imitators,® many of them occupied with figures and colours and many with music—the
necessity.” Cf. 369 d “ the indispensable minimum of a city.” The historical order is: (1) arts of necessity, (-2) arts of pleasure and luxury, (3) disinterested science. Cf. Critias 110 a, Aristot. Met. 9S1 b 20.
* θηρ^υταί and μιμηταί are generalized Platonic categories, including much not ordinarily signified by the words. For a list of such Platonic generalizations cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, note 500.
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μουσικήν, ποιηταί τε και τούτων ΰπηρεται, ραφ-ωδοί, ύποκριταί, χορευταί, εργολάβοι, σκευών τε C παντοδαπών δημιουργοί, των τε άλλων και των περί τον γυναικείον κόσμον, καί δη καί διακόνων 7τλειόνων δεησόμεθα. η ου δοκεΐ δεησειν παιδαγωγών, τιτθών, τροφών, κομμωτριών, κουρεών, καί αΰ όφοποιών τε καί μαγείρων; ετι δε καί συβωτών προσδεησόμεθα· τούτο γάρ η μιν εν τη προτερα πόλει ούκ ενήν εδει γάρ ουδόν εν δε ταύτη καί τούτου προσδεήσει, δεησει δε καί τών άλλων βοσκημάτων παμπόλλων, ει τις αυτά εδεται. D η γάρ; Πω? γάρ ου; Oύκοΰν καί ιατρών εν χρείαις εσόμεθα πολύ μάλλον οϋτω διαιτώμενοι η ως τό πρότερον; Πολύ γε.
XIV.	Και η χωρά που ή τότε ικανή τρεφειν τούς τότε σμικρά δη εξ ικανής εσται· η πώς λόγο μεν; Ούτως, όφη. O ύκοΰν τής τών πλησίον χώρας ήμΐν άποτμητεον, ει μελλομεν ικανήν εξειν νέμειν τε καί άροϋν, καί εκείνοις αΰ τής ήμετερας, εάν καί εκείνοι άφώσιν αυτούς επί χρημάτων κτήσιν E άπειρον, ύπερβάντες τον τών αναγκαίων όρον; Πολλή ανάγκη, εφη, ώ Σιώκρατες. Πολεμήσομεν
° Contractors generally, and especially theatrical managers.
b The mothers of the idyllic state nursed their own children, but in the ideal state the wives of the guardians are relieved of this burden by special provision. Cf. infra 460 n.
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poets and their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, chorus-dancers, contractors a—and the manufacturers of all kinds of articles, especially those that have to do with women’s adornment. And so we shall also want more servitors. Don’t you think that we shall need tutors, nurses wet 6 and dry, beauty-shop ladies, barbers c and yet again cooks and chefs ? And we shall have need, further, of swineherds; there were none of these creatures d in our former city,, for we had no need of them, but in this city there Λνΐΐΐ be this further need; and we shall also require other cattle in great numbers if they are to be eaten, shall we not ? ”	“ Yes.” “ Doctors, too, are
something whose services e we shall be much more likely to require if we live thus than as before ? ” “ Much.”
XIV.	“ And the territory, I presume, that was then sufficient to feed the then population, from being adequate will become too small. Is that so or not ? ” “ It is.” “ Then we shall have to cut out a cantle^ of our neighbour’s land if we are to have enough for pasture and ploughing, and they in turn of ours if they too abandon themselves to the unlimited 9 acquisition of wealth, disregarding the limit set by our necessary wants.” “ Inevitably, Socrates.” “ We
*	The rhetoricians of the empire liked to repeat that no barber was known at Rome in the first 200 or 300 years of the city.
d Illogical idiom referring to the swine. Cf. infra 59S c.
*	xpeian : Greek idiom could use either singular or plural. Cf. 410 a ; Phaedo S7 c; Laics 630 e. The plural here avoids hiatus.
r Cf. Isocrates iii. 34.
9 Cf. 591 d. Natural desires are limited. Luxury and unnatural forms of wealth are limitless, as the Greek moralists repeat from Solon down. Cf. Aris tot. Politics 1257 b 23.
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τό μετά τούτο, ω Γλαυκών; ή πώς εσται; Οντως, εφη. Και μηδέν γε πω λέγω μεν, ην δ’ εγώ, μήτ ει τι κακόν μήτ εΐ αγαθόν ό πόλεμος εργάζεται, άλλα τοσοϋτον μόνον, ότι πολέμου αν γενεσιν εύρήκαμεν, εξ ών μάλιστα ται ς πόλεσι και ιδία καί δημοσία1 κακό, γίγνεται, όταν γίγνηται. Υίάνυ μεν οΰν. ’Έτι δη, ώ φίλε, μείζονος της πό-374 Aea>s δει ουτι σμικρώ, άλλ’ όλω στρατόπεδα), δ εξελθόν υπέρ της ουσίας απάσης και υπέρ ών νυν δη ελεγομεν διαμαχειται τοΐς επιοΰσιν. Τί δε; η δ’ ος· αυτοί ούχ ικανοί; Oΰκ, ει συ γε, ην δ’ εγώ, καί ημείς απαντες ώμολογησαμεν καλώς, ηνίκα επλάττομεν την πάλιν ώμολογοΰμεν δε που, ει μεμνησαι, αδύνατον εν α πολλας καλώς εργά-ζεσθαι τεχνας. 1 Αληθή λεγεις, εφη. Τί οΰν; ην Β δ’ εγώ· ή περί τον πόλεμον αγωνία ου τεχνική δοκεΐ είναι; Και μάλα, εφη. οΰν τι σκυτικης δει μάλλον κήδεσθα ι η πολεμικής; Ούδαμώς. Άλλ’ αρα τον μεν σκυτοτόμον διεκωλυομεν μήτε
1 καί iSiq. και δημοσίφ Π.
α The unnecessary desires are the ultimate cause of wars. Phaedo 66 c. The simple life once abandoned, war is inevitable. “ My lord,” said St. Francis to the Bishop of Assisi, “if we possessed property we should have need of arms for its defenee” (Sabatier, p. 81). Similarly that very dissimilar thinker, Mandeville. Cf. supra on 372 c. Plato recognizes the struggle for existence (Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 6), and the “ bellum omnium contra omnes,” Laics 625 κ. Cf. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, i. 2: “ The Republic of Plato seems in many respects sufficiently divergent from the reality. And yet he contemplates war as a permanent, unalterable fact to be provided for in the ideal state.” Spencer on the contrary contemplates a completely 164-
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shall go to war® as the next step, Glaucon—or what will happen ? ” “ What you say,” he said. “ And we are not yet to speak,” said I, “ of any evil or good effect of war, but only to affirm that we have further & discovered the origin of Avar, namely, from those things from which c the greatest disasters, public and private, come to states when they come.” “ Certainly.” “ Then, my friend, we must still further enlarge our city by no small increment, but by a whole army, that will march forth and fight it out with assailants in defence of all our wealth and the luxuries we have just described.” “ How so ? ” he said; “ are the citizens themselves d not sufficient for that? ”	“ Not if you,” said I, “ and \ve all were
right in the admission we made when we were moulding our city. We surely agreed, if you remember, that it is impossible for one man to do the work of many arts well.” “ True,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ don’t you think that the business of fighting is an art and a profession ? ”	“ It is indeed,” he
said. “ Should our concern be greater, then, for the cobbler’s art than for the art of war ? ”	“ By no
means.” “ Can we suppose^ then, that while we were
evolved society in which the ethics of militarism will disappear.
6 i.e. as well as the genesis of society. 369 b.
*	έ£ ών : i.e. in τούτων έξ ών, namely the appetites and the love of money.
d Cf. 567 e τί Si ; αύτόθΐν. In the fourth century “ it was found that amateur soldiers could not compete with professionals, and war became a trade ” (Butcher, Demosth. p. 17). Plato arrives at the same result by his principle “ one man one task ” (370 a-β). He is not here “ making citizens synonymous with soldiers ” nor “ laconizing ” as Adam says.
*	For the thought of this a fortiori or ex contrario argument. cf. 421 a.
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γεωργόν επιχειρεϊν είναι άμα μήτε υφαντήν μήτε οικοδόμον άλλα σκυτοτόμον,1 ΐνα δη ημΐν τό της σκυτικης εργον καλώς γίγνοιτο, καί των άλλων ivl εκάστω ωσαύτως εν άπεδίδομεν, ττρός δ ειτεφύκει έκαστος καί εφό ω εμελλε των άλλων C σχολήν άγων διά βίου αυτό εργαζόμενος ου παριείς τούς καιρούς καλώς άττεργάζεσθαι· τα δε δη περί τον πόλεμον πότερον ου περί πλείστου εστιν ευ άπεργασθεντα; η οϋτω ρόδιον, ώστε καί γεωργών τις άμα πολεμικός εσται και σκυτοτομών και άλλην τέχνην ηντινοΰν εργαζόμενος, πεττευτικός δε η κυβευτικός ίκανώς οόδ’ αν εις γενοιτο μη αυτό τούτο εκ παιδός επιτη-δεύων, άλλα παρεργω χρώμενος; και άσπίδα μεν D λαβών η τι άλλο τών πολεμικών όπλων τε καί οργάνων αυθημερόν όπλιτικης η τινος άλλης μάχης τών κατά πόλεμον ικανός εσται άγωνιστής, τών δε άλλων οργάνων ούδεν ούδενα δημιουργόν ουδέ άθλητην ληφθεν ποιήσει, ούδ’ εσται χρήσιμον τω μήτε την επιστήμην εκάστον λαβόντι μήτε την μελετην ικανήν παρασχομενω; Πολλου γάρ άν, η δ’ ος, τα όργανα ην άξια.
XV.	Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, όσω μεγιστον τό τών E φυλάκων εργον, τοσούτω σχολής τε τών άλλων πλείστης αν εϊη καί αΰ τέχνης τε καί επιμελείας μεγίστης δεόμενον. OΙμαι εγωγε, η δ’ ος. ΤΑρ’
1 αλλά σκυτοτόμον II: not indispensable, and Α omits. * 6
° ΐνα δή ironical.
6 Cf. 370 b-c.
c The ironical argument ex contrario is continued with fresh illustrations to the end of the chapter.
d Cf. on 467 a.
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at pains to prevent the cobbler from attempting to be at the same time a farmer, a weaver, or a builder instead of just a cobbler, to the end thata we might have the cobbler’s business well done, and similarly assigned to each and every one man one occupation, for which he was fit and naturally adapted and at which he was to 'work all his days, at leisure 6 from other pursuits and not letting slip the right moments for doing the work well, and that yet we are in doubt whether the right accomplishment of the business of war is not of supreme moment ? Is it so easyc that a man who is cultivating the soil will be at the same time a soldier and one who is practising cobbling or any other trade, though no man in the world could make himself acompetent expert at draughts or the dice who did not practise that and nothing else from childhoodd but treated it as an occasional business ? And are we to believe that a man who takes in hand a shield or any other instrument of war springs up on that very day a competent combatant in heavy armour or in any other form of warfare—though no other tool will make a man be an artist or an athlete by his taking it in hand, nor will it be of any service to those who have neither acquired the science e of it nor sufficiently practised themselves in its use ? ” “ Great indeed,” he said, “ would be the value of tools in that case !/”
XV.	“ Then,” said I, “ in the same degree that the task of our guardians o is the greatest of all, it would require more leisure than any other business and the greatest science and training.” “ I think so,” said he.
* For the three requisites, science, practice, and natural ability cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, note 596, and my paper on Φύσΐί. Μελέτη, Επιστήμη, Tr. A. Ph. A, vol. xl., 1910. f Cf. Thucyd. ii. 40. e First mention. Cf. 428 d note, 414 b.
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ουν ου και φύσεως επιτήδειας εις αν το το επιτήδευμα; Πώς δ’ ου; 'Hμέτερον δἡ εργον αν εϊη, ως έοικεν, είπε ρ oloi τ έσμέν, έκλέζασθαι, τινες τε καί ποΐαι φύσεις επιτήδειαι εις πόλεως φυλακήν. Ή μέτερον μέντοι. Μά Δία, ην δ’ εγώ, ούκ άρα φαΰλον πράγμα ήράμεθα· όμως δε ούκ άποδει-375 λιατέον, όσον γ’ αν δύναμις παρείκη. Ου γάρ ουν, έφη. Οϊει ουν τι, ην δ’ έγώ, διαφερειν φύσιν γενναίου σκύλακος εις φυλακήν νεανίσκου εύ-γενοΰς; Τό ποιον λέγεις; O ιον όζύν τε που δει αύτοΐν εκάτερον είναι προς αϊσθησιν και έλαφρόν προς το αίσθανόμενον διωκάθειν, και ισχυρόν αΰ, εάν δέη έλόντα διαμάχεσθαι. Αει γάρ ουν, εφη, πάντων τούτων. Και μην ανδρείάν γε, ει'περ ευ μαχεΐται. Πω? δ’ ου; ’Ανδρείος δε είναι άρα εθελήσει ό μη θυμοειδής είτε ίππος είτε κύων η Β άλλο ότιοΰν ζώον; η ούκ εννενόηκας, ως άμαχόν τε και ανικητον θυμός, ου παρόντος φνχη ττάσα προς πάντα άφοβος τέ εστι καί αήττητος; Έν- . νενόηκα. Τα μεν τοίνυν του σώματος οΐον δεΐ τον φύλακα είναι, δηλα. Ναι. Και μην καί τα τής φυχής, ότι γε θυμοειδή. Και τούτο. Πώς ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, ω Γλαυκών, ούκ άγριοι άλλήλοις τε έσονται καί τοϊς άλλοις πολίταις, όντες τοιοϋτοι τάς φύσεις; Μά Αία, ή δ’ ος, ού ραδίως. Άλλα C μέντοι δεΐ γε προς μεν τούς οικείους πράους αύτούς * *
° αίσθανόμΐνον : present. There is no pause between perception and pursuit.
6 In common parlance. Philosophically speaking, no brute is brave. Laches 196 d, infra 430 b.
* Anger (or the heart’s desire?) buys its will at the price of life, as Heracleitus says (Fr. 105 Bywater). Cf. Aristot. Eth. Me. 1105 a 9, 1116 b 23.
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“ Does it not also require a nature adapted to that very pursuit ? ” “ Of course.” “ It becomes our task, then, it seems, if we are able, to select which and what kind of natures are suited for the guardianship of a state.” “.Yes, ours.” “ Upon my word,” said I, “it is no light task that we have taken upon ourselves. But we must not faint so far as our strength allows.” “ No, we mustn’t.” “ Do you think.” said I, “ that there is any difference between the nature of a well-bred hound for this watch-dog’s work and that of a well-born lad ? ”	“ What point have you
in mind ? ” “I mean that each of them must be keen of perception, quick in pursuit of what it has apprehended,® and strong too if it has to fight it out with its captive.” “ Why, yes,” said he, “ there is need of all these qualities.” “ And it must, further, be brave 6 if it is to fight well.” “Of course.” “And Λλ-ill a creature be ready to be brave that is not high-spirited, whether horse or dog or anything else ? · Have you never observed what an irresistible and invincible thing is spirit,0 the presence of which makes every soul in the face of everything fearless and unconquerable ? ” “I have.” “ The physical qualities of the guardian, then, are obvious.” “ Yes.” “ And also those of his soul, namely that he must be of high spirit.” “ Yes, this too.” “ How then, Glaucon,” said I, “ will they escape being savage to one another d and to the other citizens if this is to be their -nature ? ”	“ Not easily, by Zeus.” said he.
d Cf. Spencer, Psychology § 511: “Men cannot be kept unsympathetic towards external enemies without being kept unsympathetic towards internal enemies.” For what follows cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 44 R., Julian, Or. ii. 56 D.
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είναι, 7τ ρος 8e τους πολεμίους χαλεπούς· εΐ δε μη, ου περιμενοΰσιν άλλους σφάς διολεσαι, άΛΛ’ αυτοί φθήσονται αυτό δράσαυτές. ’Αληθή, εφη. Τί ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, ποιήσομεν; ποθεν άμα πράου καί μεγαλόθυμον ήθος ευ ρησομεν; εναντία γάρ που θυμοειδεΐ πραεΐα φύσις. Φαίνεται. Άλλα μέντοι τούτων όποτερου αν στερηται, φύλαξ αγαθός ου μη γενηται· ταϋτα δε άδυνάτοις εοικε, και ούτω D δἡ Συμβαίνει αγαθόν φύλακα αδύνατον γενεσθαι. Κινδυνεύει, εφη. και εγώ άπορησας τε και επι-σκεφάμενος τα έμπροσθεν, Αικαίως γε, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε, άποροΰμεν ης γαρ προυθεμεθα είκόνος άπελείφθημεν. Πω? λεγεις; Ou/c ενοησαμεν, ότι είσιν άρα φύσεις, οίας ημείς ούκ ωήθημεν, εχουσαι τάναντία ταϋτα. Που δη; "Ιδοι μεν αν τις και εν άλλοις ζώοις, ου μέντ’ αν ήκιστα εν ω ημείς E παρεβάλλομεν τω φύλακι. οΐσθα γάρ που των γενναίων κυνών, ότι τούτο φύσει αυτών το ήθος, προς μεν τους συνήθεις τε και γνωρίμους ως οιόν τε πραότατους είναι, προς δε τούς άγνώτας τουναντίον. Οιδα μέντοι. Τοϋτο μεν άρα, ην δ* εγώ, δυνατόν, και ου παρά, φύσιν ζητοΰμεν τοιοϋ-τον είναι τον φύλακα. Ούκ εοικεν.
XVI.	‘ΓΑ/)’ ουν σοι δοκεΐ ετι τοΰδε προσδεισθαι 6 φυλακικός εσόμενος, προς τω θυμοειδεΐ ετι προσ-γενεσθαι φιλόσοφος την φύσιν; Πω? δη1; εφη· ου
1 δή q: others Se or ye.
0 The contrast of the strenuous and gentle temperaments is a chief point in Platonic ethics and education. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, πη. 59, 70, 481.
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and harsh to their enemies; otherwise they ’«'ill not await their destruction~aT the hands of others, but will be first themselves in bringing it about.” “ True/’ he said. “ What, then, are we to do ? ” said 1 “ Where shall we discover a disposition .that, is at once gentle and great-spirited ? For there appears to be an opposition ° between the spirited type and the gentle nature.” “ There does.” “ But yet if one lacks either of these qualities, a good guardian he never can be. But these requirements resemble impossibilities, and so the result is that a good guardian is impossible.” “ It seems likely,” he said. And I was at a standstill, and after reconsidering what we had been saying, I said, “ We deserve to be at a loss, my friend, for we have lost sight of the comparison that we set before ourselves.6 ”	“ What
do you mean ? ”	“ We failed to note that there are
after all such natures as we thought impossible, endowed mth these opposite qualities.” “ Where ? ” “ It mayJ)e_observed in other animals, but especially in that which we likened to the guardian. You surely have observed in well-bred hounds that their natural disposition is to be most gentle to their familiars and those whom they recognize, but the contrary to those whom they do not know.” “ I am aware of that.” “ The thing is possible, then,” said I, “ and it is not an unnatural requirement that we are looking for in our guardian.” “ It seems not.”
XVI.	“ And does it seem to you that our guardian-to-be will also need, in addition to the being high-spirited, the Jurther quality having the love of uisdomin irisjiature ? ” " How so"? ”“hesai3T" Felon’t 1
1 Plato never really deduces his argument from the imagery which he uses to illustrate it.
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376 yC-P εννοώ. Και τούτο, ήν δ’ εγώ, iv τοΐς κυσϊ κατοφε ι, ο καί άξιον θαυμάσαι του θηρίου. Τό ττοΐον; *0ν μεν αν ΐδη άγνώτα, χαλεπαίνει, ούδεν δε κακόν προπεπονθώς1· ον δ* αν γνώριμον, άσπά-ζεται, καν μηδέν πώποτε υπ’ αυτόν αγαθόν πε-πόνθη. η ονπω τούτο εθαυμασας;	0ι3 πάνυ, εφη,
μέχρι τούτον προσεσχον τον νουν δτι δε που δρα ταΰτα, δήλον. ΆΑΛά μην κομφόν γε φαίνεται τό Β πάθος αυτόν τής φνσεως καί ως αληθώς φιλόσοφον. Πῆ δη; *Ήι, ήν δ’ εγώ, όφιν ονδενϊ άλλω φίλην καί εχθρό,ν διακρίνει, ή τω την μεν καταμαθεΐν, την δε άγνοήσαι· καίτοι πώς ονκ αν φιλομαθές εΐη, συνεσει τε και αγνοία όριζόμενον τό τε οίκεΐον και τό άλλότριον; Ούδαμώς, ή δ’ ος, όπως ου. Άλλα μέντοι, εΐπον εγώ, τό γε φιλομαθές καί φιλόσοφον τ αυτόν; Τ αυτόν γάρ, εφη. Ούκοΰν θαρροϋντες τιθώμεν καί εν άνθρώπω, ει μέλλει C προς τους οικείους και γνωρίμους πράος τις εσεσθαι, φύσει φιλόσοφον καί φιλομαθή αυτόν δεΐν είναι; Ύιθώμεν, εφη. Φιλόσοφος δη καί θυμοειδής καί ταχύς καί ισχυρός ήμΐν την φυσιν εσται 6 μελλων καλός κάγαθός εσεσθαι φυλαξ πόλεως; ΙΙαντάπασι μεν ουν, εφη. Οντος μεν δη αν όντως ύπαρχοι· θρέφονται δε δη ήμΐν οντοι καί παιδευ-1 προπΐπονθώΐ Π.
° φιλόσοφον : etymologically here, as ώ* άληθως indicates. “ Your dog now is your only philosopher,” says Plato, not more seriously than Rabelais (Prologue): “ Mais vistes vous oncques chien rencontrant quelque os medullaire: c’est comme dit Platon, lib. ii. de Rep., la beste du monde plus philosophe.” Cf. Huxley, Hume, p. 101·: “The dog who barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed man pass him without opposition. Has he not a ‘ general idea ’ of rags and dirt associated with the idea of aversion?” Diimmler 172
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apprehend your meaning.” “ This too,” said I, “ is something that you will discover in dogs and which is worth our wonder in the creature.” “ What ? ” “ That the sight of an unknown person angers him before he has suffered any injury, but an acquaintance he will fawn upon though he has never received any kindness from him. Have you never marvelled at that ? ” “I never paid any attention to the matter before now, but that he acts in some such way is obvious.” “ But surely that is an exquisite trait of his nature and one that shows a true love of. wisdom.0 ” “ In what respect, pray ? ” “ In respect,” said I, “that he distinguishes a friendly from a hostile aspect by nothing save his apprehension of the one and his failuTjTfd recognize the other. How, I ask you,6 can the love of learning be denied to a creature whose criterion of the friendly and the alien is intelligence and ignorance ? ”	“ It certainly cannot,” he said.
“ But you 'will admit,” said I, “ that the love of learning and the love of wisdom are the same ? ” “ The same,” he said. “ Then may we not confidently lay it down in the case of man too, thaJLif heJs_to be in some sortgentle to friends and familiars he must be T)y^iature a lover of wisdom and of learning ? ” “X,et us so assume,” he replied. “ The love of wisdom, then, and high spirit and quickness and strength will be combined for us in the nature of him who is to be a good and true guardian of the state.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Such, then,” I said, “ would be the basis® of his character. But the rearing of and others assume that Plato is satirizing the Cynics, but who were the Cynics in 3S0-370 b.c. ?
b καίτοι : humorous oratorical appeal. Cf. 360 c καίτοι. e Cf. 313 e. ύπαρχοι marks the basis of nature as opposed to teaching.
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θήσονται τινα τρόπον; καί άρά τι προϋργου ήμΐν Ι) εστίν αυτό σκοποΰσι προς τό κατιδειν, ουπερ ενεκα πάντα σκοποΰμεν, δικαιοσύνην τε και αδικίαν τινα τρόπον iv πόλοι γίγνεται; ΐνα μη εώμεν ικανόν λόγον η συχνόν διεζίωμεν. και 6 του Γλαὅκωνος αδελφός ΤΙάνυ μεν οΰν, όφη, εγωγε προσδοκώ προϋργου είναι εις τούτο ταϋτην την σκεφιν. Μά Δία, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε ’Αδείμαντε, οϋκ άρα άφετεον, oύδ, ει μακροτερα τυγχάνει ουσα. Ου γα,ρ οΰν. ”ΙΘι οΰν, ώσπερ εν μύθω μυθολογούντες E τε καί σχολήν άγοντες λόγω παιδεϋωμεν τους άνδρας. Άλλα χρη.
XVII.	Τίς οΰν η παιδεία; η χαλεπόν εύρεΐν βελτίω τής. υπό του πολλοΰ χρόνου εύρημενης; εστι δε που ή μεν επί σώμασι γυμναστική, ή δ* επί φυχή μουσική. Έστι γάρ. Άρ’ οΰν ου μουσική πρότερον άρζόμεθα παιδεϋοντες ή γυμναστική; Πώς δ’ ον; Μουσικής δ’ είπών1 τίθης λόγους, ή ου; "Εγωγε. Αόγων δε διττόν είδος, τό ' μεν αληθές, φεΰδος δ’ ετερον; Ναι. Παιδευτεον δ’ 377 ev άμφοτεροις, πρότερον δ’ εν τοΐς φευδέσιν; Ου μανθάνω, εφη, πώς λεγεις. Ου μανθάνεις, ήν δ’ εγώ, ότι πρώτον τοΐς παιδίοις μύθους λεγομεν, τούτο δε που ώς τό όλον είπεΐν φεΰδος, ενι δε καί * 6

1 ίίττών ΑΠ : €Ϊ7τον ν.
α Cf. Introd. ρρ. xxi-xxii, and Phaedr. 276 e.
6 Plato likes to contrast the leisure of philosophy with the hurry of business and law. Cf. Theaetet. 172 c-d.
c For the abrupt question cf. 360 e. Plato here prescribes for all the guardians, or military class, the normal Greek education in music and gymnastics, purged of what he considers its errors. A higher philosophic education will prepare a selected few for the office of guardians par excellence 174
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these men and their education, how shall we manage that ? And will the consideration of this topic advance us in any way towards discerning what is the object of our entire inquiry—the origin of justice and injustice in a state—our aim must be to omit nothing of a sufficient discussion, and yet not to draw it out to tiresome length ? ” And Glaucon’s brother replied, “ Certainly, I expect that this inquiry will bring us nearer to that end.” “ Certainly, then, my dear Adeimantus,” said I, “we must not abandon it even if it prove to be rather long.” “ No, we must not.” “ Come, then, just as if we were telling stories or fables'0 and had ample leisure,6 let us educate these men in our (discourse.” “ So yre must.”	^ ν ^	r
XVII.	“What,then.isoureducation?c Orisithard to find a better than that which long time has discovered ?d Which is, I suppose, gymnastics for the body e and for the soul music.” “ It is.” “And shall we Trot begin education in music earlier than in gymnastics?” “Ofcourse.” “And under music you include tales, do you not ? ” “I do.” “ And tales are of two species, the one true and the other false ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ And education must make use of both, but first of the false f}** “I don’t understand your meaning.” “ Don’t you understand,” I said. “ that we begin by telling children fables, and the fable is, taken as a or rulers. Quite unwarranted is the supposition that the higher education was not in Plato’s mind when he described the lower. Cf. 412 a, 429 d-430 c, 497 c-d. Unit υ of Plato's Thought, n. 650.
d For this conservative argument cf. Politicus 300 b. Laics S44 a.
• Qualified in 410 c. μουσική is playing the lyre, music, poetry, letters, culture, philosophy, according to the context.
/ A slight paradox to surprise attention.
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αληθή; πρότβρον δβ μύθοις ττ ρος τα παιδία ή γυμνασίοις χρώμβθ α. "Εστι ταΰτα. Τ οΰτο δη βλβγον, ότι μουσικής ττρότβρον άπτβον ή γυμναστικής. Όρθώς, βφη. Ούκοΰν οΐσθ’ otl αρχή παντός βργου μβγιστον, άλλως τβ δη καί veto καί Β άπαλω ότωοΰν; μάλιστα γάρ δη τότβ πλάττβται και βνδύβται τύπος, ον αν τις βουληται όνσημή-νασθαι όκάστω. Κ ομιδή μβν οΰν. 9 Α ρ' ουν ραδίως οντω παρησομβν τούς βπιτυχόντας υπό των βπι-τυχόντων μύθους πλασθβντας άκούβιν τούς παΐδας και λαμβάνβιν βν ταΐς φυχαΐς ως βπι τό πολύ βναντίας δόξας βκβίναις, ας, βπβιδάν τβλβωθώσιν, όχβιν οίησόμβθα δβΐν αυτούς; Οόδ’ όπωστιοΰν παρησομβν. ΐΐρώτον δη ήμΐν, ως βοικβν, βπι-C στατητβον τοΐς μυθοποιοΐς, και ον μβν αν καλοί ποιήσωσιν, βγκριτβον, ον δ’ αν μή, άποκριτόον τούς δ’ βγκριθβντας πβίσομβν τας τροφούς τβ καί μητβρας λβγβιν τοΐς παισι και πλάττβιν τας φυχάς αυτών τοΐς μύθοις πολύ μάλλον ή τα σώματα ταΐς χβρσίν, ων δε νυν λόγου σ ι τούς πολλούς βκβλητβον. Ποίου? δη; 0φη. ’Ey τοΐς μβίζοσιν, ήν δ’ βγω, μύθοις όφόμβθα και τούς βλάττους. δβΐ γάρ δη τον αυτόν τύπον βίναι και ταύτόν δύνασθαι τούς τβ D μβίζους και τούς βλάττους. ή ούκ ο'ίβι; ”Κγωγ
α Cf. Laws 753 ε, 765 ε, Antiphon, fr. 134 Blass. b Cf. Laws 664 b, and Shelley’s
“ Specious names
Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour,” perhaps derived from the educational philosophy of Rousseau.
c The image became a commonplace. Cf. Theaetet. 191 d, Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 8, the Stoic τδοωσυ έν ψυχή, and Byron’s “ Wax to receive and marble to retain.”
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whole, false, but there is truth in it also ? And we make use of fable Anth children before gymnastics.” “ That is so.” “ That, then, is what I meant by saying that we must take up music before gymnastics/’ “ You were right,” he said. “ Do you not know, then, that the beginning in every task is the chief thing,* ** especially for any creature that is young and tender6 ? For it is then that it is best moulded and takes the impression c that one wishes to stamp upon it.” “ Quite so.” “ Shall we, then, thus lightly-sufferd our children to listen to any chance stories fashioned bv any chance teachers and so to take into their minds opinions for the most part contrary to those that we shall think it desirable for them to hold when they are grown up ? ’’	“ By
no manner of means will we allow it.” “..We must begin, then, it seems, by a censorship over our story-makers' and what'they do well we must pass and what not, reject. And the stories on the accepted list we will induce nurses and mothers to tell to the children and so shape their souls by these stories far rather than their bodies by their hands. But most of the stories they now tell we must reject.” “ What sort of stories ? ” he said. “ The example of the greater stories,” I said, “ will shc^v us the lesser also. For surely the pattern must be the same and the greater and the less must have a like tendency. Don’t you think so ? ” “I do,” he said; “ but I
* Cf. the censorship proposed in Laics 656 c. Plato's criticism of the mythology is anticipated in part by Euripides, Xenophanes, Heracleitus, and Pythagoras. Cf. Decharme, Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James
Loeb, chap. ii. Many of the Christian Fathers repeated his criticism almost verbatim.
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δφη· ἀλλ’ ούκ εννοώ ουδέ τούς μείζους τινας λεγεις. Οΰς 'Hσίοδός τε, εΐπον, καί "Ομηρος ήμΐν ελεγετην καί οι άλλοι ποιηταί. οΰτοι γάρ που μύθους τοΐς άνθρώποις φευδεΐς συντιθεντες ελεγόν τε καί λεγον-σιν. Ποιους δη, ή δ’ ος, καί τί αυτών μεμφόμενος λεγεις; "Οπερ, ην δ’ εγώ, χρή και πρώτον και μάλιστα μεμφεσθαι, άλλως τε και εάν τις μη καλώς E φευδηται. Τί τούτο; "Οταν είκάζη τις κακώς τω λόγω περί θεών τε και ηρώων οΐοί είσιν, ώσπερ γραφεύς μηδέν ἐοικότα γράφων οΐς αν ὅμοια βουληθη γράφαι. Και γάρ, εφη, όρθώς εχει τα γε τοιαΰτα μεμφεσθαι. αλλά πώς δη λεγομεν και ποια; Πρώτον μεν, ην δ’ εγώ, τό μεγιστον και περί τών μεγίστων φεΰδος ο είπών ου καλώς εφεύσατο, ώς Ουρανός τε εΐργάσατο α φησι δρασαι αυτόν 'Ησίοδος, δ τε αΰ Κρόνος ώς ετιμωρησατο 378 αυτόν τα δε δη τοϋ Κρόνου έργα καί πάθη ύπο τ ου υίεος, οΰδ’ αν ει ην αληθή, ωμήν δεΐν ραδιως ουτω λεγεσθαι προς άφρονάς τε καί νέους, αλλά μάλιστα μεν σιγάσθαι, ει δε ανάγκη τις ην λέγειν, δι’ απορρήτων άκουειν ώς όλιγίστους, θυσαμενους ου χοίρον, αλλά τι μέγα καί άπορον θύμα, όπως δ τι ελάχιστοις συνέβη άκοϋσαι. Και γάρ, ή δ’ ος, οΰτοι γε οι λογοι χαλεποί. Καί ου λεκτεοι γ', Β εφην, ώ Άδείμαντε, εν τή ήμετερα πόλει, ουδέ λεκτεον νεω άκουοντι, ώς αδικών τα έσχατα ούδεν * 6
° Theogony 151-181.
6 Conservative feeling or caution prevents Plato from proscribing absolutely what may be a necessary part of traditional or mystical religion.
c The ordinary sacrifice at the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. 178
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don’t apprehend which you mean by the greater, either.” “ Those,” I said, “ that Hesiod α and.Homer and the otheTffoets* related to us. These, me thinks, composed false stories which they told and still tell to mankind.” “ Of what sort ? ” he said ; “ and with* what in them do you find fault?” "With that,” I said, “ which one ought first and chiefly to blame, especiallv^if the~lie"is~ηοΓΊΓpretty one.”
“ What is that ? ” When anyone images badly in his speech the true nature of gods and heroes, like a painter whose portraits bear no resemblance to j his models.” “It is certainly right to condemn j things like that,” he said; “ but just -what do we mean and what particular things ? ”	“ There is,
first of all,” I said, “ the greatest lie about the things of greatest concernment, which was no pretty invention of him who told how Uranus did what HesiocPiays Ke' did to Cronos, and how Cronos in turn took his revenge ; and then there are tKe doings and sufferings of Cronos at the hands of his son. Even if they were true I should not think that they ought to be thus lightly told to thoughtless young persons. But the best way would be to bury them in silence, an3~if there were some necessity6 for relating them, that only a very small audience should be admitted under pledge of secrecy and after sacrificing, not a pig.1" but some huge and unprocurable victim, to the end that as few as possible should have heard these tales.”" “ Why, yes,” "said he, “such stories are hard sayings/’ “ Yes, and they are not to be told, Adeimantus, in our city, nor is it to be said in the hearing of a young man, that in doing
Aristoph. Acharn. 747, Peace 374-375; Walter Pater, Demeter and the Pig.
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αν θαυμαστόν ποιοι, ουδ’ αν άδικοΰντα πατέρα κολάζων π αντί τρόπω, άΛΑά δρώη αν δπερ θεών οί πρώτοι τε και μέγιστοι. Ου μα τον Αία, ή δ’ ος, ουδέ αύτώ μοι δοκεΐ επιτήδεια είναι λέγειν. Ουδέ γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, τό παράπαν, ως θεοί θεοΐς πόλε-μοϋσί τε και επιβουλευουσι και μάχονται' ουδέ C γάρ αληθή· ει γε δεΐ ήμΐν τούς μένοντας την πάλιν φυλάξειν αϊσχιστον νομίζειν τό ραδίως άλλή-λοις άπεχθάνεσθαΐ' πολλοΰ δεΐ γιγαντομαχίας τε μυθολογητέον αύτοΐς και ποικιλτεον, καί άλλας εχθρας πολλάς καί παντοδαπάς θεών τε καί ηρώων προς συγγενείς τε καί οικείους αυτών' άλΧ ει πως μελλομεν πείσειν, ως ούδεϊς πώποτε πολίτης έτερος ετερω άπήχθετο ουδ’ εστι τούτο δσιον, D τοιαΰτα μάλλον προς τα παιδία ευθύς καί γέρουσι καί γραυσί, καί πρεσβυτεροις γιγνομενοις, καί τούς ποιητάς εγγύς τούτων άναγκαστεον λογοποιεΐν. "Ηρας δε δεσμούς υπό υιέος καί 'Ηφαίστου ρίφεις υπό πατρός, μέλλοντος τή μητρί τυπτόμενη άμυ-νεΐν, καί θεομαχίας δσας "Ομηρος πεποίηκεν ου * 6
° Plato does not sympathize with the Samuel Butlers of his day. Cf. Euthyphro 4 b, Crito 51 b.
6 The argument, whether used in jest or earnest, was a commonplace. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 137, Laws 941 b, Aeschyl. Eumen. 640-641, Terence, Eunuchus 590 “ At quem deum ! . . . ego homuncio hoc non facerem.” The Neoplatonists met the criticism of Plato and the Christian Fathers by allegorizing or refining away the immoral parts of the mythology, but St. Augustine cleverly retorts (De Civ. Dei, ii. 7): “ Omnes enim . . . cultores talium deorum . . . magis intuentur quid Iupiter fecerit quam quid docuerit Plato.”
c Cf. the protest in the Euthyphro 6 b, beautifully translated by Ruskin, Aratra Pentelici § 107: “And think you that there is verily war with each other among the gods? 180
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the utmost wrong he would do nothing to surprise anybody, nor again in punishing his father’s “ wrongdoings to the limit, Tmt would only be following the example uf the first and greatest of the cods.6” “ No7 by Heaven,” said he, *' I do not myself think that they are fit to be told.” “ Neither must we admit at all,” said I, “ that gods war with gods c and plot against one anotlier and contend—for it is not true either—if we wish our future guardians to deem nothing more sfiameful than lightly to fall out'with one another ; still less must we make battles of gods and giants the subject for them of stories and embroideries,41 and other enmities many and manifold of gods and heroes toward their kith and kin. But if there is_anv likelihood of our persuading them tKat noncitizen ever^quarrelled witli His-fellow-citizen and that the very idea of it is an impiety, that is the sort of thing that ought rather to be said by their elders, men and women, to children from the beginning and as they grow older, and we must compel the poets to keep close to this in their compositions. But Hera’s fetteringse by her son and the hurling out of heaven of Hephaestus by his father when he was trying to save his mother from a beating, and the battles of the gods/ in Homer’s verse are things
And dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have told, and such as our painters set forth in graven sculpture to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places. Yes, and in the great Panathenaia themselves the Peplus, full of such wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis—shall we say that these things are true, oh Euthyphron, right-minded friend? ”
d On the Panathenaic irtirXos of Athena.
* The title of a play by Epicharmus. The hurling of Hephaestus, II. i. 5S6-594.
' II. xx. 1-74; xxi. 385-513.
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παραδεκτεον els την πάλιν, ούτ εν ύπονοίαις πεποιημενας ούτε άνευ υπονοιών, ο γάρ νέος ονχ οΐός τε κρίνειν ο τί τε υπόνοια και ο μη, άλλ’ α αν τηλικοΰτος ών λάβη εν ταΐς δόζαις, δυσεκνιπτά E τε και άμετάστατα φι Αει γίγνεσθαι, ών 8η ίσως ενεκα περί παντός ποιητεον, α πρώτα άκούουσιν, δ τι κάλλιστα με μυθολογημένα προς αρετήν άκουειν.
XVIII. ’Έχβι γάρ, εφη, λόγον, άλλ’ ει τις αΰ και ταΰτα ερωτώ η ημάς, ταϋτα άττα εστι και τινες οι μύθοι, τινας αν φαΐμεν; και εγώ εΐπον ΤΩ Άδείμαντε, ούκ εσμεν ποιηταί εγώ τε και συ εν τω 379 παρόντι, άλΧ οίκισται πόλεως. οίκισταΐς 8ε τούς μεν τόπους προσηκει είδεναι, εν οΐς δει μυθολογεΐν τούς ποιητάς, παρ’ οΰς εάν ποιώσιν ούκ επιτρεπ-τεον, ου μην αύτοΐς γε ποιητεον μύθους. Όρθώς, εφη■ α,λλ’ αυτό δη τούτο, οι τύποι περί θεολογίας τινες αν ειεν; Τοιοίδβ πού τινες, ην δ’ εγώ· οΐος τυγχάνει ό θεός ών, άει δηπου άποδοτεον, εάν τε τις αυτόν εν επεσι ποιη εάν τε εν μελεσιν1 εάν τε εν τραγωδία. ΔεΓ γάρ. Oύκοΰν αγαθός δ γε θεός τω Β δντι τε και λεκτεον ούτως; Τί μην; Άλλα μην ούδεν γε τών αγαθών βλαβερόν, η γάρ; Ου μοι δοκεΐ. 9Α ρ’ ούν, δ μη βλαβερόν, βλάπτει; Ούδα-1 έάν τε (ν μέλεσιν II : om. Α.
α υπόνοια : the older word for allegory: Plutarch, De And. Poet. 19 e. For the allegorical interpretation of Homer in Plato’s time cf. Jebb, Homer, p. 89, and Mrs. Anne Bates Hersman’s Chicago Dissertation: Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation.
b The poet, like the rhetorician (Politicus 304 d), is a ministerial agent of the royal or political art. So virtually Aristotle, Politics 1336 b.
c The ye implies that God is good ex vi termini.
a It is characteristic of Plato to distinguish the fact and 182
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that we must not admit into our city either wrought in allegory® or without allegory. For the young are not able to distinguish what is and what is not allegory, but whatever opinions are taken into the mind at that age are wont to prove indelible and unalterable. For^vhich reason, maybe, λνβ should do .our iitmost-that_.the first stories that they .hear should be so composed as to bring the fairest lessons . of virtue to their ears.”
XVIII.	“ Yes, that is reasonable,” he said ; “ but if again someone should ask us to be specific and say what these compositions may be and what are the tales, what could vre name ? ” And I replied, “ Adei-mantus, we are not poets,6 you and I at present, but founders of a state. And to founders it pertains to know the patterns on which poets must compose their fables and from which their poems must not be allowed to deviate ; but the founders are not required themselves to compose fables.” “Right,” he said;
“ but this very thing—the patterns or norms of right speech about .the gods, what, would they, be ? ” “Something like, this/’ I said.._. “ Xhe_true quality ofL God._we«jqust always,, surely attribute- .io him whether we compose in epic, melic, or,tragic verse.”
“ We must.” “ And is not God of course0 good in reality and always to be spoken ofd as such ? ” “ Certainly.” “ But further, no good thing is harmful, is it? ”	“ I think not.” “ Can what is not harmful
the desirability of proclaiming it. The argument proceeds by the minute links which tempt to parody.
lielow τό αγαθόν, followed by ούδ’ άρα . . . δ θεόϊ, is in itself a refutation of the ontological identification in Plato of God and the Idea of Good. But the essential goodness of God is a commonplace of liberal and philosophical theology, from the St ics to Whittier’s hymn, “ The Eternal Goodness."
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μώς. *0 δε μη βλάπτει, κακόν τι ποιεί; Ούδέ τοΰτο. *0 δε γε μηδέν κακόν ποιεί, οόδ’ αν τινος εΐη κακού αίτιον; Πώ? γάρ; Τί δε; ωφέλιμον τό αγαθόν; Ναί. Αίτιον άρα ευπραγίας; Ναί. Οόκ άρα πάντων γε αίτιον τό άγαθόν, αλλά των μεν ευ έχόντων αίτιον, των δε κακών άναίτιον. Παι>-C τελώς γ', εφη. Ούδ' άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, 6 θεός, επειδή άγαθός, πάντων αν εΐη αίτιος, ως οι πολλοί λε-γουσιν, άλλ’ ολίγων μεν τοΐς άνθρώποις αίτιος, πολλών 8e αναίτιος· πολύ γάρ ελάττω τάγαθά τών κακών ημΐν καί τών μεν άγαθών ονδε'να άλλον αίτιατεον, τών δε κακών <χλλ’ άττα δει ζητεΐν τα αίτια, ἀλλ’ ον τον θεόν. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη, δοκέΐς μοι λέγειν. Oύκ άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, άποδεκτεον ούτε D ' O μηρού οϋτ’ άλλον ποιητοΰ ταιηην την αμαρτίαν περί τούς θεούς άνοήτως άμαρτάνοντος καί λέγοντος ώς δοιοί πίθοι
κατακείαται εν Αιός ούδει κηρών εμπλείοι, ο μεν εσθλών, αύτάρ ο δειλών
καί ω μεν αν μίξας ό Ζ,εύς δώ άμφοτέρων,
άλλοτε μεν τε κακώ δ γε κυρεται, άλλοτε δ* εσθλώ,
ω δ’ αν μη, ἀλλ’ άκρατα τα ετερα, * 6
° Anticipates the proclamation of the prophet in the final myth, 617 e: αιτία ελομενον debs dvalnos. The idea, elaborated in Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus, may be traced back to the speech of the Homeric Zeus in Od. i. 33 (ξ ημεών ydp φασι κάκ ίμμεναι. St. Thomas distinguishes:	‘ Deus est auctor
mali quod est poena, non autem mali quod est culpa.”
6 A pessimistic commonplace more emphasized in the
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harm ? ”	“ By no means.” “ Can that which does
not harm do any evil ? ”	“ Not that either.” “ But
that Avhich does no evil would not be cause of any evil either ? ”	“ How could it ? ”	“ Once more, is
the good beneficent ? ”	“ Yes.” “ It is the cause,
then, of welfare ? ” “Yes.” “ Then the good is not the cause of all things, but of things that are well it is the cause—of things that are ill it is blameless.” \ “ Entirely so,” he said. “ Neither, then, could God,” γ’ said I, “jsince he is good, be, as the multitude say, the cause of all things, but for mankind he is the cause of few things, but of many things not” the cause.® For good things are far fewer 6 with us than evil, and for the good we must assume no other cause than God, but the cause of evil we must look for in other things and not in God.” “ What you say seems to me most true,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ we must not accept from Homer or any other poet the folly of such error as this about the gods when he says c—
Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus and are filled with
Dooms he allots, one of blessings, the other of gifts that are evil,
and to whomsoever Zeus gives of both commingled—
Now upon evil he chances and now again good is his portion,
but the man for whom he does not blend the lots, but to whom he gives unmixed evil—
Laics than in the Republic. Cf. Laws S96 e, where the Manichean hypothesis of an evil world-soul is suggested.
c II. xxiv. 527-532. Plato, perhaps quoting from memory, abbreviates and adapts the Homeric quotation. This does not justify inferences about the Homeric text.
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τον δε κακή βούβρωστις επί χθόνα Slav ελαύνει-E ovS’ ώς ταμίας ήμΐν Ζ,εύς
αγαθών τε κακών τε τετυκται.
XIX.	Την δε τών όρκων καί σπονδών σύγχυσιν, ήν 6 Παίδαρος· συνεχεεν, εάν τις φή δι’ Αθήνας τε και Αιός γεγονεναι, ούκ επαινεσόμεθα- ονδε Θεών 3S0 tpw τε κα'ι κρίσιν δια Θεμιτός τε και Αιός- ούδ’ αΰ, ως Αισχύλος λεγει, εατεον άκουειν τους νέους, ότι
θεός μεν αιτίαν φύει βροτοΐς, όταν κακώσαι δώμα παμπήδην θελη.
ἀλλ’ εάν τις ποιή, εν οΐς ταΰτα τα ίαμβεΐα ενεστι, τα τής Νιόβης πάθη ή τα ΙΙελοπιδών ή τα Τρωικά ή τι άλλο τών τοιουτων, ή ου θεού έργα εατεον αυτά λέγειν, ή ει θεού, εξευρετεον αύτοΐς σχεδόν ον νυν ημείς λόγον ζητοΰμεν, και λεκτεον, ως ο μεν Β θεός δίκαιά τε καί αγαθά είργάζετο, οι δε ώνίναντο κολαζόμενοι. ως 8e άθλιοι μεν οι δίκην διδό^τε?. ήν δε δη ό δρών ταΰτα θεός, ούκ εατεον λέγειν τον ποιητήν άλλ’ ει μεν ότι εδεήθησαν κολάσεως λεγοιεν, ως άθλιοι οι κακοί, διδόντες δε δίκην ωφελούντο ύπό του θεού, εατεον κακών δε αίτιον * 6
α The line is not found in Homer, nor does Plato explicitly say that it is. Zeus is dispenser of war in II. iv. 84.
6 II. iv. 69 ff.
0 ίριν τε καί κρίσιν is used in Menex. 237 c of the contest of the gods for Attica. Here it is generally taken of the theo-machv, II. xx. 1-74, which begins with the summons of the gods to a council by Themis at the command of Zeus. It has also been understood, rather improbably, of the judgement of Paris.
d For the idea, “ quem deus vult perdere dementat prius,” 186
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Hunger devouring drives him, a wanderer over the wide world,
nor will we tolerate the saying that
Zeus is dispenser alike of good and of evil to mortals.0
XIX.	“ But as to the violation of the oaths6 and the truce by Pandarus, if anyone affirms it to have been brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, we will not approve, nor that the strife and contention0 of the gods was the doing of Themis and Zeus; nor again must we permit our youth to hear what Aeschylus says—
A god implants the guilty cause in men AVlien he would utterly destroy a house,*
but if any poets compose a ‘ Sorrows of Xiobe,’ the poem that contains these iambics, or a tale of the Pelopidae or of Troy, or anything else of the kind, we must either forbid them to say that these woes are the work of God, or they must devise some such interpretation as we now require, and must declare that what God did was righteous and good, and they were benefitede by their chastisement. But that they were miserable λ\Ήο paid the penalty, and that the doer of this was God, is a thing that the poet must not be suffered to say ; if on the other hand he should say that for needing chastisement the wicked Avere miserable and that in paying the penalty they were benefited by God, that we must allow. But as to saying that God, λυΙιο is good, cf. Theognis 405, Schmidt, Ethik d. Griechen, i. pp. 235 and 247, and Jebb on Soph. Antip. 620-624.
* Plato’s doctrine that punishment is remedial must apply to punishments inflicted by the gods. Cf. Protag. 324 b, Gorg. 478 e, 480 a, 505 b, 525 b, infra 590 a-β. Yet there are some incurables. Cf. infra 615 e.
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φάναι θεόν τινι γίγνεσθαι αγαθόν ον τα, δια-μαχετεον παντί τρόπω μήτε τινα λέγειν ταϋτα εν τη αύτου πόλει, ει μέλλει εύνομησεσθαι, μήτε τινα C άκούειν, μήτε νεώτερον μήτε πρεσβύτερον, μήτ* εν μετρώ μήτε άνευ μέτρον μυθολογούν τα, ώς οϋτε όσια αν λεγάμενα, ει λεγοιτο, οϋτε ζύμφορα ημΐν οϋτε σύμφωνα αυτά αύτοΐς. Σύμφηφός σοι είμι, ύφη, τούτου του νόμου, και μοι άρεσκει. Οΰτος μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, εις αν είη των περί θεούς νόμων τε και τύπων, εν ω δεησει τούς λέγοντας λέγειν και τούς ποιοΰντας ποιειν, μη πάντων αίτιον τον θεόν άλλα των αγαθών. Και μάλ', ύφη, άπό-D χρη. Τί δε δη ο δεύτερος οδε; άρα γόητα τον θεόν οϊει είναι καί οΐον εζ επίβουλης φαντάζεσθαι άλλοτε εν άλλαις ίδεαις, τότε μεν αυτόν γιγνό-μενον καί άλλάττοντα το αύ του είδος εις πολλάς μορφάς, τότε δε ημάς άπατώντα καί ποιοΰντα περί αυτού τοιαύτα δοκείν, η άπλοΰν τε είναι καί πάντων ήκιστα της εαυτού ιδέας εκβαίνειν; Oύκ εχω, εφη, νΰν γε ούτως είπεΐν. Τί δε τάδε; ούκ ανάγκη, ει'περ τι εζίσταιτο της αυτού ιδέας, η αυτό ύφ’ E εαυτού μεθίστασθαι η υπ’ άλλου; Ανάγκη. Oύκ-οΰν υπό μεν άλλου τα άριστα εχοντα ήκιστα άλλοιούταί τε καί κινείται; οΐον σώμα υπό αιτίων * 6
° Minucius Felix says of Plato’s theology, Octav. chap, xix: “ Platoni apertior de deo et rebus ipsis el nominibus oratio est et quae tota esset caelestis nisi persnasionis civilis non-nunquam admixtione sordesceret.”
6 The two methods, (1) self-transformation, and (2) production of illusions in our minds, answer broadly to the two methods of deception distinguished in the Sophist 236 c.
c Cf. Tim. 50 b, C?-atyl. 439 e. Aristotle, IT. A. i. 1. 32, 188
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becomes the cause of evil to anyone, we must contend in every \vay that neither should anyone assert thinirrliis~crwn city if it*is to He well governed, nor anyone'hear it, neither younger nor older, neither telHng-a δίόίγ’ίη metre or Avithout metre ; for neither ■would the saying of such things, if they are said, be holy, nor would they be profitable to us or concordant with tHenSelves.” “ I cast my vote ^"ith yours for this law,” h'€~said, “ and am well pleased with it.” “ This, then,” said I, “ will be one of the laws and patterns concerning the gods a to -which speakers and poets will be required to conform, that God is not the cause of all things, but only of the good.” “ And an entirely satisfactory one,” he said. “ And what of this, the second. Do you think that God is a -wizard and capable of manifesting himself by design, now in one aspect, now in another, at one time 6 himself changing and altering his shape in many transformations and at another deceiving us and causing us to believe such things about him ; or that he is simple and less likely than anything else to depart from his own form ? ” “I cannot say offhand,” he replied. “ But what of this : If anything went out from c its own form, would it not be displaced and changed, either by itself or by something else ? ”	“ Necessarily.”
“ Is it not true that to be altered and movedd by something else happens least to things that are in the best condition, as, for example, a body by food
applies it to biology: τό γενναἶδν ίστι το μη έξιστάμΐνον έκ τη% αύτοΰ φύσεων. Plato’s proof from the idea of perfection that God is changeless has little in common with the Eleatic argument that pure being cannot change.
a The Theaetetus explicitly distinguishes two kinds of motion, qualitative change and motion proper (181 c-d), but the distinction is in Plato’s mind here and in Cratyl. 439 e.
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τε και ποτών και πόνων, καί παν φυτόν υπό εΐλήσεών τε καί ανόμων καί των τοιούτων παθημάτων, ον το νγιεστατον καί Ισχυρότατον ήκιστα 381 άλλοιοΰται; Πω? δ’ ον; Ύνχήν he ον την άν-δρειοτάτην και φρονιμωτάτην ήκιστ αν τι εξωθεν πάθος ταράξειό τ€ και άλλοιώσειεν; Ναι. Και μήν 7τον και τά γε ξύνθετα πάντα σκεύη τε καί οικοδομήματα και άμφιεσματα1 κατά τον αντον λόγον, τα εν είργασμενα και εν εχοντα νπο χρόνον τε και των άλλων παθημάτων ήκιστα άλλοιοΰται. Έστ6 δη ταΰτα. Καν δη τό καλώς εχον ή φύσει ή Β τέχνη ή άμφοτόροις ελαχίστην μεταβολήν νπ’ άλλον ενδεχεται. "Eοικεν. ΆΑΛά μήν 6 θεός γε και τα τον θεόν πάντη άριστα 0χει. Πω? δ’ ον; Ύαύτη μεν δή ήκιστα αν ιτολλάς μορφάς ΐσχοι 6 θεός. "Ηκιστα δήτα.
XX.	ΆΛΑ’ άρα αντος αντον μεταβάλλοι αν και άλλοιοΐ; Δήλον, 0φη, δτι, εΐπερ άλλοιοΰται. Κό-τερον ονν επί τό βελτιόν τε και κάλλιον μεταβάλλει εαντον ή επί τό χείρον και τό αΐσχιον εαντοΰ; C ’Ανάγκη, όφη, επί τό χείρον, εΐπερ άλλοιοΰται* ον γάρ 7τον ενδεα γε φήσομεν τον θεόν κάλλονς ή άρετής είναι. ’Ορθότατα, ήν δ’ εγώ, λεγεις’ και όντως εχοντος δοκεΐ άν τις σοι, ώ Άδείμαντε, εκών αντον χείρω ποιεΐν όπηοΰν ή θεών ή άνθρώ-πων; Αδύνατον, εφη. Αδύνατον άρα, εφην, καί θεώ έθελειν αντον άλλοιοΰν, άλλ’, ως εοικε, κάλλιστος και άριστος ών είς τό δννατόν έκαστος 1 καί άμφιεσματα Π : om. Α. * 6
0 Cf. Laws 765 e.
6 ταράξειε suggests the αταραξία of the sage in the later schools. 190
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and drinK and toil, and plants α by the heat of the sun and winds and similar influences—is it not true that the healthiest and strongest is least altered ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And is it not the soul that is bravest and most intelligent, that would be least disturbed 6 and altered by any external affection ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ And, again, it is surely true of all composite implements, edifices, and habiliments, by parity of reasoning, that those which are well made and in good condition are least liable to be changed by time and other influences.” “ That is so.” “ It is universally c true, then, that that which is in the best state by nature or art or both admits least alteration by something else.” “ So it seems.” “ But God, surely, and everything that belongs to God is in every way in the best possible state.” “ Of course.” “ From this point of view, then, it would be least of all likely that there would be many forms in God.” “ Least indeed.”
XX.	“But would he transform and alter himself? ” “ Obviously,” he said, “ if he is altered.” “ Then does he change himself for the better and to something fairer, or for the worse d and to something uglier than himself?” “It must necessarily,” said he, “ be for the worse if he is changed. For we surely will not say that God is deficient in either beauty or excellence.” “ Most rightly spoken,” said I. “And if that were his condition, do you think, Adeimantus, that any one god or man would of his own will worsen himself in any way ? ” “ Impossible,” he replied. “It is impossible then,’’ said I, “ even for a god to wish to alter liirnself, but, as. it.appears, each of them being
*	τταν δή generalizes from the preceding exhaustive enumeration of cases. Cf. 3S2 e, Parmen. 139 a.
*	So Aristot. Met. 1074 b 26.
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αυτών μένει αει απλώς εν ττ} αυτόν μορφή. "Λπασα, έφη, ανάγκη έμοιγε δοκεΐ.	άρα,
H ή ν δ’ εγώ, ώ άριστε, λεγέτω ήμΐν τών ποιητών, ως
θεοί ξείνοισιν εοικότες άλλοδαποΐσι παντοΐοι τελέθοντες επιστρωφώσι πόληας'
μηδέ Πρωτέως και Θέτιδος καταφενδέσθω μηδείς, μηδ’ εν τραγωδίαις μηδ’ εν τοΐς άλλο ι ς ποιήμασιν εισαγέτω "Ηραν ήλλοιωμένην ως ιέρειαν άγεί-ρουσαν
Ίναχον Αργείον πόταμον παισίν βιοδώροις·
E και άλλα τοιαΰτα πολλά μη ήμΐν φευδέσθωσαν μηδ’ αν ύπό τούτων άναπειθόμεναι αι μητέρες τα παιδία έκδειματούντων, λέγουσαι τους μύθους κακώς, ως άρα θεοί τινες περιέρχονται ννκτωρ πολλοΐς ξένοις και παντοδαποΐς ίνδαλλόμενοι, ΐνα μη άμα μεν εις θεούς βλασφημώσιν, άμα δε τούς παΐδας άπεργά-ζωνται δειλοτέρονς. Μι) γάρ, έφη. ’ΑΛΑ’ άρα, ήι δ’ εγώ, αυτοί μεν οι θεοί είσιν οίοι μή μεταβάλλειν ήμΐν δε ποιοΰσι δοκεΐν σφάς παντοδαπούς φαίνεσθαι εξαπατώντες και γοητεύοντες; "Ισως, έφη. Τί 382 δέ; ήν δ’ εγώ· φενδεσθαι θεός εθέλοι αν ή λόγω ή έργ ω φάντασμα προτείνων; Ον κ οιδα, ή δ’ ος. Ονκ οΐσθα, ήν δ* εγώ, ότι τό γε ως άληθώς φεΰδος, ει ο ιόν τε τούτο είπεΐν, πάντες θεοί τε και άνθρωποι μισονσιν; Πω?, έφη, λέγεις; Οντως, ήν δ’ εγώ, ότι τω κνριωτάτω που εαυτών φενδεσθαι
° Cf. Tim. 42 e δοενεν, which suggested the Neoplatonic and Miltonic paradox that the divine abides even when it goes forth.
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the fairest and best possible abides “ for ever simply in his own form.’.! “An absolutely necessarycOnClusion to my thinking.” “ No poet then/M'said, “ my good friend, must be allowed to tell us that
The gods, in the likeness of strangers,
Many disguises assume as they visit the cities of mortals.6 Nor must anyone tell falsehoods about Proteusc and Thetis, nor in any tragedy or in other poems bring in Hera disguised as a priestess collecting alms ‘ for the life-giving sons of Inachus, the Argive stream.’d And many similar falsehoods they must not tell. Nor again must mothers under the influence of such poets terrify their childrene with harmful tales, how that there are certain gods whose apparitions haunt the night in the likeness of many strangers from all manner of lands, lest while they speak evil of the gods they at the same time make cowards of the children.” “ They must not,” he said. “ But,” said I, “ may we suppose that λνΐιϋε the gods themselves are incapable of change they cause ns to fancy that they appear in many shapes deceiving and practising magic upon us ? ”	“ Perhaps,” said he.
“ Consider,” said I; “ would a god wish to deceive, or lie, by presenting in either word or action what is only appearance?” “I don’t know,” saicLhe. “ Don’t you know,” said I, “ that the.jventable lie, if the expression is permissible, is a thing that" all' gods and men abhor ? ”	“ What do you mean ? ”
he said. “ This,” said I, “ that falsehood in the most
6 Od. xvii. 485 -486, quoted again in Sophist 216 b-c. Cf. Tim. 41 a.
*	Cf. Od. iv. 456-8. Thetis transformed herself to avoid the wooing of Peleus. Cf. Pindar, Nem. iv.
d From the Ξαντρίαι of Aeschylus.
*	Rousseau also deprecates this.
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καί περί τα κυριώτατα ούδείς εκών εθελει, άλλα πάντων μάλιστα φοβείται εκεί αυτό κεκτησθαι. Οόδε νυν πω, ή δ’ ος, μανθάνω. Οΐει γάρ τί με,
Β εφην, σεμνόν λέγειν’ εγώ δε λέγω, ότι τῆ φυχή περί τα όντα φεύδεσθαί τε και εφεΰσθαι και άμαθή είναι καί ενταύθα εχειν τε καί κεκτησθαι τό φεΰδος πάντες ήκιστα αν δεξαιντο καί μισοΰσι μάλιστα αυτό εν τω τοιούτω. Πολιί γε, όφη. L ΆΛΛά μην ορθότατα γ’ αν, ο νΰν δη ελεγον, τοΰτο f ως άληθώς φεΰδος καλοϊτο, η εν τη φυχή άγνοια η του εφευσμενου· επεί τό γε εν τοΐς λόγοις μι- [ μημά τι τοΰ εν τη φυχή εστί παθήματος καί C ύστερον γεγονός εΐδωλον, ου πάνυ άκρατον φεΰδος. Ι ή ούχ ούτως; ΥΙάνυ μεν οΰν.
XXI.	Τό μεν δη τω δντι φεΰδος ου μόνον υπό [ θεών άλλα καί υπ' άνθρώπων μισείται. Δοκέ ϊ μοι.	γ ,
Τί δε δη; τό εν τοΐς λόγοις φεΰδος πότε καί τω Ι χρήσιμον, ώστε μη ά ξ ιον είναι μίσους; άρ' ου | π ρος τε τούς πολεμίους, καί των καλούμενων / φίλων όταν δια μανίαν ή τινα άνοιαν κακόν τι επιχειρώσι πράττειν, τότε άποτροπής ενεκα ως D φάρμακον χρήσιμον γίγνεται; καί εν άίς νΰν δη ελεγομεν ταΐς μυθολογίαις διά τό μη είδεναι, όπη τάληθες εχει περί των παλαιών, άφυμοιοΰντες τω άληθεΐ τό φεΰδος ό τι μάλιστα ουτω χρήσιμον ποιοΰμεν; Kat μάλα, ή δ’ ος, ούτως εχει. Κατά τί δη οΰν τούτων τω θεώ τό φεΰδος χρήσιμον;
° Cf. Arist ot. De Interp. i. 12 έστι /ιέν ου ν τα ΐν τή φωνή των Ι (ν ττ} ψυχτ) παθημάτων σύμβολα. Cf. also Cratyl. 428 d, infra 535 e, Laws 730 c, Bacon, Of Truth·. “But it is not the lie that passes through the mind but the lie that sinketh in and settleth in it that doth the hurt”
6 Cf. Phaedr. 245 α μύρια των παλαιών Hpyα κοσμούσα τοι)j
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vital part of themselves, and about their most vital concerns, is something that no one willingly accepts, but it is there above all that everyone fears it.” “ I don’t understand yet either.” “ That is because you suspect me of some grand meaning,” I said; “ but what I mean is, that deception in the soul about realities, to have been deceived and to be blindly ignorant and to have and hold the falsehood there, is what all men would least of all accept, and it is in that case that they loathe it most of all.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ But surely it would be most wholly right, as I was just now saying, to describe this as in very truth falsehood—ignorance namely in the soul of the man deceived. For the falsehood in words is a copy® of the affection in the soul, an after-rising image of it and not an altogether unmixed falsehood. Is not that so ? ”	“ By all means.”
XXI.	“ Essential falsehood, then, is hated not only by gods but by men.” “ I agree.” “But what of the falsehood in words, when and for whom is it serviceable so as not to merit abhorrence ? Will it not be against enemies ? And when any of those whom we call friends owing to madness or folly attempts to do some wrong, does it not then become useful to avert the evil—as a medicine ? And also in the fables of which we were just now speaking owing to our ignorance of the truth about antiquity, we liken the false to the true as far as we may and so make it edifying.6 ” “ We most certainly do,” he said. “ Tell me^ then, on which of these grounds falsehood would be-serviceable to God. έιτιγιγνομένοι/s τταιδΐύα, Isoc. xii. 149 and Livy’s Preface. For χρήσιμον cf. Politicus 274· e. We must not infer that Plato is trying to sophisticate away the moral virtue of truth-telling.
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πότερον διά το μη είδέναι τα παλαιά άφομοιών αν φεύδοιτο; Γελοίοι μέντ αν εΐη, ύφη. Τίοιητής μεν άρα φευδής iv θεώ ούκ ένι. Ου μοι δοκέ ι. E Άλλα δβδιώς του? εχθρούς φεύδοιτο; Πολλοί» γε δει. Άλλα δι’ οικείων άνοιαν η μανίαν; ’Αλλ’ ούδείς, ύφη, των ανόητων και μαινομένων θεοφιλής. O ν κ άρα εστιν ου ενεκα αν θεδς φεύδοιτο. Ούκ εστιν. ΙΙάντη άρα άφευδες το δαιμόνων τε και το θειον. Παντάπασι μεν οΰν, 'όφη. Κομιδη άρα 6 θεός άπλοΰν και αληθές εν τε όργω και εν λόγω, και ούτε αυτός μεθίοταται ούτε άλλους εξαπατά, ούτε κατά φαντασίας ούτε κατά λόγους ούτε κατά 383 σημείων πομπάς, ούθ' ύπαρ ούτ όναρ. Ούτως, ύφη, εμοιγε και αύτω φαίνεται σου λέγοντας. Συγχωρεΐς άρα, έφην, τούτον δεύτερον τύπον είναι · εν ω δει περί θεών καί λέγειν καί ποιεΐν, ως μήτε αυτούς γόητας όντας τω μεταβάλλειν εαυτούς μήτε ημάς φεύδεσι παράγειν εν λόγω ή εν έργω; Συγχωρώ. Πολλά άρα 'Ομήρου επαινοΰντες άλλα τούτο ούκ επ-αινεσόμεθα, την τού ένυπνίου πομπήν υπό Αιός τω Άγαμέμνονι· ούδέ Αισχύλου, όταν φή ή Θέτις Β τον Άπόλλω εν τοΐς αυτής γάμοις άδοντα ένδατεισθαι τάς έάς εύπαιδίας, νόσων τ’ απείρους καί μακραίωνας βίους, ξύμπαντά τ' είπών θεοφιλείς έμάς τύχας παιάν' επευφήμησεν, εύθυμών εμέ. κάγώ το Φοίβου θειον άφευδες στόμα ήλπιζον είναι, μαντική βρύο ν τέχνη.
° Generalizing after the exhaustive classification that precedes.
b II. ii. 1-34. This apparent attribution of falsehood to Zeus was an “ Homeric problem ” which some solved by a 196
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Would he because of his ignorance of antiquity make false likenesses of it ? ”	“ An absurd supposition,
that',”'Ke sa!dr"“ Then there is no lying poet in God.” “ I think nof?’ “ Well then, would it be through fear of Iiis enemies that he would lie ? ” “ Far from it.” “ Would it be because of the folly or madness of his friends ? ”	“ Nay, no fool or
madman is a friend of God.” “Then there is no, motive for God to deceive.” “ None.” “ So from every point of view a the divine and the divinity are free from falsehood.” “ By all means.” “ Then God is altogether simple and true in deed and wordPand neither changes ’ hims'elf nor~deceives otKers by-visions or words or the sending of signs in waking or in dreams.” “ I myself think so,” lie said, “ when I hear you say it.” “ You concur then,” I said, “ in this as our second norm or canon for speech and poetry about the gods,—that they are neither wizards in shape-shifting nor do they mislead us by falsehoods in words or deed ? ” “I concur.” “ Then, though, there are many other things that we praise in Homer, this we will not applaud, the sending of the dream by Zeus 6 to Agamemnon, nor shall we approve of Aeschylus when his Thetis c avers that Apollo, singing at her wedding, ‘ foretold the happy fortunes of her issue ’—
Their days prolonged, from pain and sickness free.
And rounding out the tale of heaven’s blessings,
Raised the proud paean, making glad my heart.
And I believed that Phoebus’ mouth divine,
Filled with the breath of prophecy, could not lie.
change of accent from δίδομα> to διδόμεν. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 a 22.
e Cf. Aeschyl. Frag. 350. Possibly from the'On-λων κρίσπ.
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δ 8’, αντος ύμνων, αντος iv θοίντ) παρών, αντος τάδ’ είπών, αντος εστιν 6 κτανών τον παΐδα τον εμόν.
C όταν τις τοιαΰτα λέγτ) περί Θεών, χαλεπανονμέν τε και χορον ον δώσομεν, ονδέ τούς δι δασκάλους εάσομεν επί παιδεία χρησθαι των νέων, ει μέλ-λονσιν ήμΐν οι φύλακες θεοσειβεις τε και θειοι γίγνεσθαι, καθ’ δσον άνθρώπω επί πλεΐστον ο ιόν τε. Παντάπασιν, έφη, έγωγε τούς τνπονς τον-τονς σνγχωρώ καί ως νόμοις αν χρωμην.
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But he himself, the singer, himself who sat At meat with us, himself who promised all,
Is now himself the slayer of my son.
When anyone says that sort of thing about the gods, we shall be wroth with him, we will refuse him a chorus, neither will we allow teachers to use him for the education of the young if our guardians are to be god-fearing men and god-like in so far as that is possible for humanity.” “ By all means,” he said, “ I accept these norms and would use them as canons and laws.”
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386 Ι· Τα μεν δη περί θεούς, ην S’ εγώ, τοιαυτ’ άττα, ώς εοικεν, άκουστεον τε καί ουκ άκουστεον ευθύς εκ παίδων τοΐς θεούς τε τιμήσουσι και γονέας την τε άλληλων φιλίαν μη περί σ μικρού ποιησομενοις. Και οΐμαί γ\ ύφη, δρθώς η μιν φαίνεσθαι. Τί δε δη; ει μελλουσιν είναι ανδρείοι, αρ* ου ταΰτά τε λεκτεον και οια αυτούς ποίησαι Β ήκιστα τον θάνατον δεδιεναι; η ηγ€Ϊ τινα ποτ αν γενεσθαι άνδρεΐον, εχοντα εν αύτω τούτο το δεΐμα; Μἀ Αία, η δ* ος, ουκ εγωγε. Τί δε; τάν ° Α ιδού ηγούμενον είναι τε και δεινά είναι οΐει τινα θανάτου άδεή εσεσθαι και εν ταϊς μάχαις αίρησεσθαι προ ηττης τε καί δουλείας θάνατον; Ούδαμώς. Αει δη, ως εο ι κε ν, ημάς επιστατεΐν καί περί τούτων των μύθων τοΐς επιχειροΰσι λέγειν, καί δεΐσθαι μη λοιδορεΐν απλώς ούτως τα εν “Αιδού, άλλα μάλλον C επαινεΐν, ως ούτ άληθη λέγοντας οΰτ ωφέλιμα τοΐς μελλουσι μαχίμοις εσεσθαι. Αει μέντοι, ύφη.
° We may, if we choose, see here a reference to the virtue of piety, which some critics fancifully suppose was eliminated by the Euthyphro. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, note 58.
b For the idea that death is no evil cf. Apology, in fine, 200
Ill
I. “ Concerning the gods then,” said I, “ this is the sort of thing that we must allow or not allow them to hear from childhood up, if they are to honour the gods ° and their fathers and mothers, and not to hold their friendship with one another in light esteem.” “ That was our view and I believe it right.” “ What then of this ? If they are to be brave, must we not extend our prescription to include also the sayings that will make them least likely to fear death ? Or do you suppose that anyone could ever become brave who had that dread in his heart ? ” “No indeed, I do not,” he replied. “ And again if he believes in the reality of the underworld and its terrors,6 do you think that any man will be fearless of death and in battle will prefer death to defeat and slavery ? ”	“ By no means.” “ Then it seems
we must exercise supervision0 also, in the matter of such tales as these, over those who undertake to supply them and request them not to dispraise in this undiscriminating fashion the life in Hades but rather praise it, since what they now tell us is neither true nor edifying to men who are destined to be warriors.” “ Yes, we must,” he said. “ Then,”
Laves 727 d, 828 d, and 881 a, where, however, the fear of hell is approved as a deterrent.
« Cf. 377 b.
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Έξαλείφομεν dpa, rjv δ’ εγώ, από τοΰδε του έπους άρζάμενοι πάντα τα τοιαϋτα,
βουλοίμην κ’ όπάρουρος όών θητευεμεν άλλω άνδρΐ παρ’ άκλήρω . . .
η πόσιν νεκυεσσι καταφθιμενοισιν άνάσσειν καί τό
D οικία δε θνητοΐσι και άθανάτοισι φανείη
σμερδαλε', βύρώεντα, τά τε στυγεουσι θεοί περ* και
ώ 7Τ07τοι, η ρά τις εστι και είν Άΐδαο δόμοισι φνχη και είδωλον, άτάρ φρενες ονκ εν ι πάμπαν και τ ο
οΐω πεπνΰσθαι, ται σκιαι άΐσσονσι·
α Spoken by Achilles when Odysseus sought to console him for his death, Oil. xi. 489-491. Lucian, Dialog. Mort .18, develops the idea. Proclus comments on it for a page. Cf. Matthew Arnold’s imitation in “ Balder Dead ” :
Hermod the nimble, gild me not my death!
Better to live a serf, a captured man,
Who scatters rushes in a master’s hall Than be a crown’d king here, and rule the dead; Lowell, “ After the Burial ”:
But not all the preaching since Adam Has made death other than death;
Heine, Das Buck Le Grand, chap. iii.; Education of Henry Adams : “ After sixty or seventy years of growing astonishment the mind wakes to find itself looking blankly into the void of death . . . that it should actually be satisfied would prove . . . idiocy.” Per contra, cf. Landor:
Death stands beside me whispering low I know not what into my ear.
Of his strange language all I know Is, there is not a word of fear;
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said I, “ beginning with this verse we will expunge everything of the same kind :
Liefer were I in the fields up above to be serf to another Tiller of some poor plot which yields him a scanty subsistence,
Than to be ruler and king over all the dead who have perished,0
and this :
Lest unto men and immortals the homes of the dead be uncovered
Horrible, noisome, dank, that the gods too hold in abhorrence,* * * * * 6
and :
Ah me ! so it is true that e’en in the dwellings of Hades Spirit there is and wraith, but within there is no understanding,*
and this :
Sole to have wisdom and wit, but the others are shadowy phantoms,d
and the passage of the Cratylus 403 d, exquisitely rendered by Ruskin, Time and Tide xxiv.: “ And none of those who
dwell there desire to depart thence—no, not even the sirens; but even they the seducers are there themselves beguiled,
and they who lulled all men, themselves laid to rest—they
and all others—such sweet songs doth death know how to
sing to them.”
6 11. xx. 64. Seiaas μη precedes.
' 11. xxiii. 103. The exclamation and inference (ρά) of Achilles when the shade of Patroclus eludes his embrace in the dream. The text is endlessly quoted by writers on religious origins and dream and ghost theories of the origin of the belief in the soul.
d Od. x. 495. Said of the prophet Teiresias. The preceding line is,
Unto him even in death was it granted by Persephoneia. The line is quoted also in Meno 100 a.
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καί
φυχή δ’ εκ ρεθέων πταμένη WAϊδόσδε βεβήκει, ον πότμον γοόωσα, λιποΰσ’ άνδροτητα καί ήβην 387 καί το
φνχή δε κατα χθονός, ήύτε καπνός, ωχετο τετριγυΐα·
και
ως δ’ δτε νυκτερίδες μυχφ άντρου θεσπεσίοιο τρίζουσαι ποτέονται, επεί κε τις άποπέσησιν ορμαθού εκ πέτρης, άνά τ άλλήλησιν έχονται, ως at τετριγυιαι άμ’ ήεσαν.
Β ταΰτα και τα τοιαΰτα πάντα παραιτησόμεθα αΟμηρόν τε και τούς άλλους ποιητάς μη χαλεπαί-νειν αν διαγράφω μεν, ούχ ως ου ποιητικά και ήδεα τοΐς πολλοΐς άκουειν, άλλ’ δσω ποιητικώτερα, τοσούτω ήττον άκουστεον παισι και άνδράσιν, οΰς δει ελεύθερους είναι, δουλείαν θανάτου μάλλον πεφοβημένους. ΐΐαντάπασι μεν οΰν.
II. Ούκοΰν ετι και τά περί ταΰτα ονόματα πάντα τά δεινά τε καί φοβερά αποβλητέα, κωκυ-C τους τε καί στυγας καί ενέρους καί άλίβαντας, και
0 Said of the death of Patroclus, II. xvi. 856, and Hector, xxii. 382; imitated in the last line of the Aeneid “ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras,” which is in turn expanded by λIasefieId in “August 1914.” Cf. Matthew Arnold in “ Sohrab and Rustum ”:
Till now all strength was ebb’d and from his limbs Unwillingly the spirit fled away,
Regretting the warm mansion which it left,
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world;
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and :
Forth from his limbs unwilling his spirit flitted to Hades,
Wailing its doom and its lustihood lost and the May of its manhood,®
and :
Under the earth like a vapour vanished the gibbering soul,6 and :
Even as bats in the hollow of some mysterious grotto
Fly with a flittermouse shriek when one of them falls from the cluster
Whereby they hold to the rock and are clinging the one to the other,
Flitted their gibbering ghosts.®
We Λνΐΐΐ beg Homer and the other poets not to be angry if we cancel those and all similar passages, not that they are not poetic and pleasingd to most hearers, but because the more poetic they are the less are they suited to the ears of boys and men λ\Τιο are destined to be free and to be more afraid of slavery than of death.” “ By all means.”
II. “ Then we must further taboo in these matters the entire vocabulary of terror and fear, Cocytus * named of lamentation loud, abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, the people of the infernal pit and of
Bacchyl, v. 153-4:
ττύματον δέ π ν έων δάκρυσα τλάμων ay\aav ηβαν προ\(ίπων.
b Cf. II. xxiii. 100.
e Od. xxiv. 6-10. Said of the souls of the suitors slain by Odysseus. Cf. Tennyson, “ Oenone ”:
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead.
d Cf. Theaetet. 177 c οϋκ άηδέστΐρα άκούβιν.
* Milton’s words, which I have borrowed, are the best expression of Plato’s thought.
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άλλα δσα τούτον του τύπον ονομαζόμενα φρίττειν δη ποιεί όσα ετη1 πάντας τούς ακούοντας, και ίσως εν εχει προς άλλο τι· ημείς δε υπέρ των φυλάκων φοβούμεθα, μη εκ της τοιαύτης φρίκης θερμότεροι και μαλακώτεροι τον δέοντος γενωνται ήμΐν. Και όρθώς γ', εφη, φοβούμεθ α. 'Αφαιρετέα άρα; Ναι. Τον δε εναντίον τύπον τούτοις λεκτεον τε και ποιητεον; Αηλα δη. Και τούς D όδυρμούς άρα εζαιρησομεν και τούς οίκτους τούς των ελλογίμων άνδρών; 'Ανάγκη, εφη, εΐπερ καί τα πρότερα. Έκόπει δη, ην δ' εγώ, ει όρθώς εξαιρήσομεν η ου. φαμεν δε δη, ότι ό επιεικής άνηρ τω επιεικεΐ, ούπερ και εταίρος εστι, τό τεθνάναι ου δεινόν ήγησεται. Φαμεν γάρ. Oνκ άρα υπέρ γ' εκείνου ως δεινόν τι πεπονθότος όδύροιτ άν. Οι) δῆτα. Άλλα μην και τὅδε λεγομεν, ως ό τοιοϋτος μάλιστα αυτός αντω αύτ-Ε άρκης προς τό ευ ζην, καί διαφερόντως των άλλων ήκιστα ετερον προσδεΐται. Άληθη, εφη. "Η/αστ’ άρ' αύτω δεινόν στερηθήναι νίεος η αδελφού η
1 6σα Ζτη is a plausible emendation of Hermann, referring to annual recitations of rhapsodists and performances of tragedy. The best mss. read 0>s οΐεται, some others ώϊ οἶδν re. Perhaps the words are best omitted. * 6
α φρίττειν and φρίκη are often used of the thrill or terror of tragedy. Cf. Soph. ΕΙ. 1402, O.T. 1306, Aeschyl. Prom. 540.
6 Some say, to frighten the wicked, but more probably for their aesthetic effect. Cf. 390 a d δέ τινα άλλην ηδονήν παρέχεται. Laws 8S6 C d μέν eis άλλο τι καλώς rj μή καλώς έχει.
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the charnel-house, and all other terms of this type, whose very names send a shudder α through all the hearers every year. And they may be excellent for other purposes,6 but we are in fear for our guardians lest the habit of such thrills make them more sensitive c and soft than we would have them.” “ And we are right in so fearing.” “ We must remove those tilings then ? ” “ Yes.” “ And the opposite type to them is what we must require in speech and in verse ? ”	“ Obviously/’ “ And shall we also do
away with the wailings and lamentations of men of repute ? ”	“ That necessarily follows,” he said,
“ from the other.” “ Consider,” said I, “ whether we shall be right in thus getting rid of them or not. What we affirm is that a good man d will not think that for a good man, whose friend he also is, deatli is a terrible thing.” “Yes. we say that.” “Then it would not be for his friend’s* sake as if he had suffered something dreadful that he would make lament.” “ Certainly not.” “ But we also say this, that such a one is most of all men sufficient unto himself for a good life and is distinguished from other men in having least need of anybody else.” “ True,” he replied. “ Least of all then to him is
following the chill; cf. Phaedr. 251 a. With μαλακώτεροι the image passes into that of softened metal; cf. 411 b. Laics 666 b-c, 671 b.
d That only the good can be truly friends was a favourite doctrine of the ancient moralists. Cf. Lysis 214 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 9, 20.
* Cf. Phaedo 117 c “1 wept for myself, for surely not for him.”
1 αυτάρκης is the equivalent of ικανός αι·τφ in Lysis 215 a. For the idea cf. Menex. 247 e. Self-sufficiency is the mark of the good man, of God, of the universe (Tim. 33 d), of happiness in Aristotle, and of the Stoic sage.
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χρημάτων η άλλον του των τοιουτων. "Ηκιστα μέντοι. “Η/αστ* άρα και οδύρεται, φάρε ι1 δε ως πραότατα, όταν τις αυτόν τοιαντη ζυμφορά κατα-λάβη. Πολιί γε. Όρθώς άρ' αν εξαιροϊμεν τους θρήνους των όνομαστών άνδρών, γυναιξί δε άπο-388 διδοΐμεν, και ουδέ τανταις σπονδαίαις, και όσοι κακοί των άνδρών, ΐνα ημΐν δυσχεραίνωσιν όμοια τοντοις ποιειν οΰς δη φαμεν επί φυλακή της χώρας τρεφειν. Όρθώς, άφη. ΐΐάλιν δη Όμηρου τε δεησόμεθα καί τών άλλων ποιητών μη ποιειν Άχιλλεα θεάς παΐδα
άλAor’ επί πλευράς κατακείμενον, άλλοτε δ’ άντε ύπτιον, άλλοτε δε πρηνη,
τότε δ’ ορθόν άναστάντα πλώιζοντ άλυοντ’ επί θϊν άλός άτρυγετοιο,
Β μηδε άμφοτερησι χερσίν ελόντα κόνιν αίθαλό-εσσαν χευάμενον κάκ κεφαλής, μηδε άλλα κλαί-οντά τε καί όδυρόμενον, όσα καί οΐα εκείνος εποίησε ■ μηδε Τίρίαμον εγγύς θεών γεγονότα λιτανευοντά τε καί κνλινδόμενον κατά κάπρον,
εξονομακληδην όνομάζοντ’ άνδρα έκαστον.
1 όδύρεται, φέρει] this conjecture of Stalibaum reads more smoothly: the mss. have όδύρεσθαι φέρειν.
a Cf. the anecdotes of Pericles and Xenophon and the comment of Pater on Marcus Aurelius in Marius the Epicurean. Plato qualifies the Stoic extreme in 603 e. The Platonic ideal is μετριοπάθεια, the Stoic άπάθεια, b Cf. 398 e.
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it a terrible thing to lose son a or brother or his wealth or anything of the sort.”. “ Least of all.” “ Then he makes the least lament and bears it most moderately when any such misfortune overtakes him.” “ Certainly.” “ Then we should be right in doing βΛΥΕν with the lamentations of men of note and in attributing them to women,6 and not to the most worthy of them either, and to inferior men, in order that those whom we say we are breeding for the guardianship of the land may disdain to act like these.” “ We should be right,” said he. “ Again then we shall request Homer and the other poets not to portray Achilles, the son of a goddess, as,
Lying now on his side, and then again on his back,
And again on his face,*
and then rising up and
Drifting distraught on the shore of the waste unharvested ocean,
nor as clutching with both hands the sooty dust and strewing it over his head,* nor as weeping and lamenting in the measure and manner attributed to him by the poet; nor yet Priam/ near kinsman of the gods, making supplication and rolling in the dung, Calling aloud unto each, by name to each man appealing.
*	The description of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, II. xxiv. 10-12. Cf. Juvenal iii. 279-280:
Noctem patitur lugentis amicum Pelidae, cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus.
*	II. xxiv. 12. Our text of Homer reads δινΐύΐσκ άλύων παρά, θίν άλόι, ουδέ μιν ήώί. Plato’s text may be intentional burlesque or it may be corrupt.
*	II. xviii. 23-24·. When he heard of Patroclus’s death.
f II. xxii. 414-415.
VOL. I
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πολύ δ’ έτι τούτων μάλλον δεησόμεθα μήτοι θεούς γε ποιεΐν όδνρομένους και λέγοντας C ώμοι εγώ δειλή, ώμοι δυσαριστοτόκεια* *
ει δ’ ονν θεούς, μήτοι τον γε μέγιστον των θεών τολμήσαι ούτως άνομοίως μιμήσασθαι, ώστε' ώ πόποι, φάναι,
ή φίλον άνδρα διωκόμενον περί άστυ όφθαλμοΐσιν όρώμαι, εμόν δ’ ολοφύρεται ήτορ· και
αι αι εγών, δτε μοι Σαρπηδόνα φίλτατον άνδρών D μοΐρ' υπό Υίατρόκλοιο MeiOma8ao δαμήναι.
III. ΕΙ γάρ, ώ φίλε ’Αδείμαντε, τα τοιαΰτα ήμΐν οι νέοι σπουδή άκουοιεν και μή καταγελωεν ως άναζίως λεγομένων, σχολή αν εαυτόν γέ τις άνθρωπον όντα ανάξιον ήγήσαιτο τούτων και έπι-πλήξειεν, ει και έπίοι αύτω τοιοΰτον ή λέγειν η ποιεΐν, άλλ’ ου δεν αίσχυνόμενος ουδέ καρτερών πολλούς επί σμικροΐσι παθήμασι θρήνους αν άδοι καί E όδυρμους. ’Αληθέστατα, έφη, λέγεις. Αει δέ γε οϋχ, ως άρτι ήμΐν ό λόγος έσήμαινεν ω πειστέον, έως άν τις ημάς άλλω καλλίονι πείση. Ου γάρ συν δει. Άλλα μήν ουδέ φιλογέλωτάς γε δει
° Thetis in II. xviii. 54.	6 Cf. 377 έ.
e II. xxii. 168. Zeus of Hector.
d 11. xvi. 433-434·. Cf. Virgil’s imitation, Aen. x. 465 ff., Cicero, De Div. ii. ch. 10, and the imitation of the whole passage in Matthew Arnold's “ Balder Dead.”
* I have imitated the suggestion of rhythm in the original which with its Ionic dative is perhaps a latent quotation from tragedy. Cf. Chairemon, ovdels ΊπΙ σμικροΐσι λυττΐϊται σοφοί, Ν.2 fr. 37.
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And yet more than this shall we beg of them at least not to describe the gods as lamenting and crying,
Ah, woe is me, woeful mother who bore to my sorrow the bravest,α
and if they will so picture the gods at least not to have the effrontery to present so unlikely a likeness 6 of the supreme god as to make him say :
Out on it, dear to my heart is the man whose pursuit around Troy-town
I must behold with my eyes while my spirit is grieving within me,c
and :
Ah, woe is me ! of all men to me is Sarpedon the dearest,
Fated to fall by the hands of Patroclus, Menoitius’ off-spring.d
III. “ For if, dear Adeimantus, our young men should seriously incline to listen to such tales and not laugh at them as unworthy utterances, still less likely would any man be to think such conduct unworthy of himself and to rebuke himself if it occurred to him to do or say anything of that kind, but without shame or restraint full many a dirge for trifles would he chante and many a lament.” “ You say most truly,” he replied. “ But that must not be, as our reasoning but now showed us, in which we must put our trust until someone convinces us with a better reason.” “ No, it must not be.” “ Again, they must not be prone to laughter/ For
1 The ancients generally thought violent laughter undignified. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 15. I’lato, Laws 732 c, 935 b, Epictet. Encheirid. xxxiii. 4·, Dio Chrys. Or. 33. 703 R. Diog. Laert. iii. 26, reports that Plato never laughed excessively in his youth. Aristotle’s great-souled man would presumably have eschewed laughter (Eth. iv. 8, Rhet. 13S9 b 10), as Lord Chesterfield advises his son to do.
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είναι. σχεδόν γάρ όταν τις όφιή ισχυρώ γελωτι, ίσχυράν και μεταβολήν ζητεί το τοιοΰτον. Αοκεΐ μοι, 0φη. Οϋτε άρα ανθρώπους αζίους λόγου 389 κρατουμένους υπό γέλωτος αν τις ποιή, άποδεκτεον, πολύ δε ήττον, εάν θεούς. Πολύ μέντοι, η δ’ ος. Οΰ'κουν 'Ομήρου ουδέ τα τοιαΰτα \άπο-δεξόμεθα περί θεών],
άσβεστος δ’ α ρ1 ενώρτο γελώ ς μακάρεσσι θεοΐσιν, ώς ϊδον 'Ήφαιστον διά δώματα ποιπνυοντα, ούκ άποδεκτεον κατά τον σόν λόγον. Ει συ, εφη, Β βουλει εμον τιθεναι· ου γάρ οΰν δη άποδεκτεον. Άλλα μήν και αλήθειαν γε περί πολλοΰ ποιητεον. ει γάρ όρθώς ελεγομεν άρτι και τω όντι θεοΐσι μεν άχρηστον φεΰδος, άνθρώποις δβ χρήσιμον ως εν φαρμάκου εΐδει, δήλον, δτι τό γε τοιοΰτον Ιατροΐς δοτεον, ίδιώταις δε ούχ άπτεον. Αήλον, 0φη. Τοΐς άρχουσι δη τής πόλεως ει'περ τισιν άΛΛοις προσήκει φευδεσθαι ή πολεμίων ή πολιτών ενεκα επ’ ώφελεία τής πόλεως· τοΐς δε άλλοις πόσιν ούχ C άπτεον του τοιουτου, άΛΛά πρός γε δη τούς τοιού-τους άρχοντας ιδιώτη φευσασθαι ταύτόν καί μεΐζον αμάρτημα φήσομεν ή κάμνοντι πρός ιατρόν ή άσκοΰντι πρός παιδοτρίβην περί τών του αύτοΰ
° In 563 e Plato generalizes this psychological principle. b This laughter of the Homeric gods has been endlessly commented upon. Hegel allegorizes it. Mrs. Browning (“ Aurora Leigh ”) says:
And all true poets laugh unquenchably Like Shakespeare and the gods.
Proclus, In Rempub. i. 127 Kroll, says that it is an expression of the abundance of the divine energy. It is a commonplace repeated by George Eliot that the primitive sense of humour 212
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ordinarily when one abandons himself to violent laughter his condition provokes a \iolent reaction.0 ” “ I think so,” he said. “ Then if anyone represents men of worth as overpowered by laughter we must not accept it, much less if gods.” “ Much indeed,” he replied. “ Then we must not accept from Homer such sayings as these either about the gods :
Quenchless then was the laughter6 that rose from the blessed immortals
When they beheld Hephaestus officiously puffing and panting.
—we must not accept it on your view.0 ” If it pleases you to call it mine,” he said; “ at any rate we must not accept it.” “ But further we must surely prize truth most highly. For if we were right in what we were just saying and falsehood is in very deed useless to gods, but to men useful as a remedy or form of medicine,'i it is obvious that such a thing must be assigned to physicians, and laymen should have nothing to do with it.” “ Obviously,” he replied. “ The rulers then of the city may, if anybody, fitly lie on account of enemies or citizens for the benefite of the state; no others may have anything to do -with it, but for a layman to lie to rulers of that kind we shall affirm to be as great a sin, nay a greater, than it is for a patient not to tell his physician or an athlete his trainer the truth of the Homeric gods laughs at the personal deformity of Hephaestus, but they really laugh at his officiousness and the contrast he presents to Hebe. Cf. my note in Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 222-223.
e Cf. on 334 d.	* Cf. 382 d.
* Cf. 334 b, 459 d. A cynic might compare Cleon’s plea in Aristoph. Knights 1226 έγω δ' ίκλΐπτον ίπ άγιθω ye τή χόλίΐ. Cf. Xen. Mem. ϋ. 6. 37, Bolingbroke, Letters to Pope, p. 172.
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σώματος παθημάτων μη τάληθη λέγειν, η προς κυβερνήτην περί της νεώς τε καί των ναυτών μη τα οντα λεγοντι, όπως η αντος η τις των ζυν-ναντών πράζεως εχει. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη. *Αν D άρ’ άλλον τινα λαμβάνη φευδόμενον εν τη πόλει των οι δημιουργοί εασι,
μάντιν η ιητηρα κακών η τέκτονα δουρων,
κολάσει ώς επιτήδευμα ειΙσάγοντα πολέω ς ώσπερ νεώς ανατρεπτικόν τε καί όλεθριον. ’Έ,άν γε, η δ’ ος, επί γε λόγω έργα τεληται. Τί δε; σωφροσύνης άρα ου δεήσει η μιν τοΐς νεανίαις; Πώς δ* ου; Σωφροσύνης δε ως πληθει οί> τα τοιάδε μέγιστα, αρχόντων μεν υπηκόους είναι, αυτούς δε E άρχοντας τών περί πάτους και αφροδίσια και περί εδωδάς ηδονών; ’Έμοιγε δοκεΐ. Τα δη τοιάδε φησομεν, οιμαι, καλώς λεγεσθαι, οΐα και 'Ομήρω Αιομηδης λεγει,
τεττα, σιωπή ησο, εμώ δ’ επιπείθεο μύθω, καί τα τούτων εχόμενα, τα
[ι σαι; μενεα πνείοντες * Αχαιοί] σιγή δειδιότες σημάντορας,
390 καί όσα άλλα τοιαϋτα. Καλώς. Τί δε; τα τοιάδε * 6
α Od. χνϋ. 383-384. Jebb, Homer, ρ. 69.
6 The word is chosen to fit both ship and state. Cf. 424 e, 442 β : and Alcaeus apucl Aristoph. IFas/Js 1235, Eurip. Phoen. 888, Aeschines iii. 158, Epictet. iii. 7. 20.
c That is, probably, if our Utopia is realized. Cf. 452 a ει -κράζεται ή λέγεται. Cf. the imitation in Epistles 357 a ειπερ Hpya έκΐ νω έ^ί-γνετο.
d For the mass of men, as distinguished from the higher 214
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about his bodily condition, or for a man to deceive the pilot about the ship and the sailors as to the real condition of himself or a fellow-sailor, and how they fare.” “ Most true,” he replied. “ If then the ruler catches anybody else in the city lying, any of the craftsmen
Whether a prophet or healer of sickness or joiner of timbers,®
he will chastise him for introducing a practice as subversive 6 and destructive of aetate as it is of a ship.” “ He will,” he said5 “ if deed follows upon word.0 ” “ Again, will our lads not need the virtue of self-control ? ” “ Of course.” “ And for the multitude d are not the main points of self-control these—to be obedient to their rulers and themselves to be rulers e over the bodily appetites and pleasures of food, drink, and the rest ? ” “I think so.” “ Then, I take it, we will think well said such sayings as that of Homer’s Diomede :
Friend, sit down and be silent and hark to the word of my bidding/
and what follows ·
Breathing high spirit the Greeks marched silently fearing their captains,®
and all similar passages.” “ Yes, well said.” “ But what of this sort of thing ?
philosophical virtue. Often misunderstood. For the meanings of σωφροσύνη cf. my review of Jowett’s Plato, A.J.P. vol. xiii. (1892) p. 36 1. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 15 and n. 77.
* In Gorg. 491 d-e, Callicles does not understand what Socrates means by a similar expression. f II. iv. 412. Diomede to Sthenelos.
9 In our Homer this is II. iii. 8, and σιγή κτλ. iv. 431. See Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. pp. 153-237.
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οίνοβαρες, κυνός όμματ εχων, κραδίην δ’ ελάφοιο
καί τα τούτων εξής αρα καλώς, και ὅσα άλλα τις iv λόγω ή εν ποίησα αρηκε νεανιενματα Ιδιωτών €ΐς άρχοντας; Ου καλώς. Ου γάρ, οι μαι, εις γε σωφροσύνην νεοις επιτήδεια άκονειν ει δε τινα άλλην ηδονήν παρέχεται, θαυμαστόν ούδεν' η πώς σοι φαίνεται; Οντως, όφη.
IV.	Τί δε; ποιεΐν άνδρα τον σοφώτατον λε-γοντα, ως δοκεΐ αντώ κάλλιστον είναι πάντων, όταν παραπλεΐαι ώσι τράπεζαι
Β σίτου καί κρειών, μεθυ δ’ εκ κρητηρος άφυσσων οίνοχόος φορεησι και εγχείη δεπάεσσι,
δοκεΐ σοι επιτήδειον είναι προς εγκράτειαν εαντοΰ άκονειν νεω; ή το
λιμώ δ’ οι κτιστόν θανεειν και πότμον επισπεΐν;
ή Αία, καθενδόντων τών άλλων θεών τε και ανθρώπων καί μόνος εγρηγορώς α εβονλευσατο, C τούτων πάντων ραδίως επιλανθανόμενον διά την τών αφροδισίων επιθυμίαν, καί οΰτως εκπλαγεντα ίδόντα την °Ηραν, ώστε μηδ’ εις τό δωμάτιον εθελειν ελθεΐν, άΑΛ’ αύτοΰ βονλόμενον χαμαί ζυγ-γίγνεσθαι, καί λεγοντα ως ούτως υπό επιθυμίας εχεται, ως ούδ' οτε τό πρώτον εφοίτων προς άλλἡλους * 6
0 II. ϊ. 225. Achilles to the commander-in-chief. Agamemnon. Several lines of insult follow.
6 Cf. Pkilebus 42 c.	e Cf. Gorgias 482 c.
d Odysseus in Od. ix. 8-10. For παραπλεΐαι the Homeric text has παρά. δὲ πλήθωσι. Plato’s treatment of the quotation 216
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Heavy with wine with the eyes of a dog and the heart of a fleet deer,e
and the lines that follow,6 are these well—and other impertinences c in prose or verse of private citizens to their rulers ? ”	“ They are not well.” “ They
certainly are not suitable for youth to hear for the inculcation of self-control. But if from another point of view they yield some pleasure we must not be surprised; or what is your view of it ? ”	“ This,”
he said.
IV.	“ Again, to represent the wisest man as saying that this seems to him the fairest thing in the world,
When the bounteous tables are standing
Laden with bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles the sweet wine
Out of the mixer and bears it and empties it into the beakers.1*
—do you think the hearing of that sort of thing will conduce to a young man’s temperance or self-control ? or this :
Hunger is the most piteous death that a mortal may suffer.® Or to hear how Zeus^ lightly forgot all the designs which he devised, awake while the other gods and men slept, because of the excitement of his passions, and was εο overcome by the sight of Hera that he is not even willing to go to their chamber, but wants to lie with her there on the ground and says that he is possessed by a fiercer desire than when they first consorted with one another,
is hardly fair to Homer. Aristotle, Pol. 1338 a 28, cites it more fairly to illustrate the use of music for entertainment (διαγωγή). The passage, however, was liable to abuse. See the use made of it by Lucian, Parasite 10.
* Od. xii. 342.	* II. xiv. 294-311.
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φίλους λήθοντε τοκήας;
ούδε "Αρεώς τε καί ’Αφροδίτης ύπό *ϋφαίστου δεσμόν δι’ ετερα τοιαΰτα. Ου μα τον Αία, η δ’ ος, D ον μοι φαίνεται εττιτηδειον. ΆΛΑ’ ει που τινες, ην δ’ εγώ, καρτερία ι ττ ρος άπαντα καί λέγονται καί πράττονται ύττο ελλογίμων άνδρών, θεατεον τε καί άκουστεον, οΐον και το
στήθος δε ττληξας κραδίην ηνίπαπε μύθω · τετλαθι δη, κραδίη' καί κύντερον άλλο ποτ ετλης.
Τίαντάπασι μεν ονν, εφη. Οι) μεν δη δωροδόκους γε εατεον είναι τούς άνδρας ούδε φιλοχρήματους. E Ονδαμώς. Οόδ’ αστεον αύτοΐς δτι
δώρα θεούς πείθει, δώρ’ αίδοίονς βασιληας·
οόδε τον τον Άχιλλεως παιδαγωγόν Φοίνικα επαινετεον, ως μετρίως ελεγε συμβουλεύων αύτώ δώρα μεν λαβόντι επαμύνειν τοΐς Άχαιοΐς, άνευ δε δώρων μη άπαλλάττεσθαι της μηνιος. ούδ’ αυτόν τον Άχιλλέα άζιώσομεν οόδ’ όμολογήσομεν οϋτω φιλοχρηματον είναι, ώστε παρά του Άγαμεμνονος δώρα λαβειν, καί τιμήν αν λαβόντα νεκρού άπο-391 λνειν, άλλως δε μη θελειν. Oϋκουν δίκαιόν γε, εφη, επαινεϊν τα τοιαϋτα. Όκνώ δε' γε, ην δ’ εγώ, δι’ "Ομηρον λέγειν, δτι ουδ’ δσιον ταΰτά γε κατά Άχιλλεως φάναι καί άλλων λεγόντων πεί-θεσθαι, καί αν ως προς τον Άπόλλω εΐπεν * 6
° Od. viii. 266 ff.
6 May include on Platonic principles the temptations of pleasure. Cf. Laws 633 d, Laches 191 d-e.
c Od. xx. 17-18. Quoted also in Phaedo 94 d-e. d Suidas s.v. δώρα says that some attributed the line to
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Deceiving their dear parents.
Nor will it profit them to hear of Hephaestus s fettering of Ares and Aphrodite0 for a like motive.” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I don’t think it will.” “ But any words or deeds of endurance in the face of all odds b attributed to famous men are suitable for our youth to see represented and to hear, such as:
He smote his breast and chided thus his heart,
‘ Endure, my heart, for worse hast thou endured/e”
“ By all means,” he said. “ It is certain that we cannot allow our men to be acceptors of bribes or greedy for gain.” “ By no means.” “ Then they must not chant :
Gifts move the gods and gifts persuade dread kings.* Nor should we approve Achilles’ attendant Phoenix * as speaking fairly when he counselled him if he received gifts for it to defend the Achaeans, but without gifts not to lay aside his wrath ; nor shall we think it proper nor admit that Achilles1 himself was so greedy as to accept gifts from Agamemnon and again to give up a dead body after receiving payment9 but other-wise to refuse.” “ It is not right,” he said, “ to commend such conduct.” “ But, for Homer’s sake,” said I, “ I hesitate to say that it is positively impious Λ to affirm such things of Achilles and to believe them when told by others; or again to believe that he said to Apollo
Hesiod. Cf. Eurip. Medea 964, Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 653, Otto, Spriefnc. d. Rom. 233.
*	See his speech, Π. ix. 515 ff.
s Cf. II. xix. 278 ff. But Achilles in Homer is indifferent to the gifts.
*	II. xxiv. 502, 555, 594. But in 560 he does not explicitly
mention the ransom.	A Cf. 368 b.
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εβλαφάς μ’ εκάεργε, θεών όλοώτατε πάντων η σ’ αν τισαίμην, ει μοι δυναμίς γε παρείη-
Β και ως προς τον ποταμόν, θεόν οντα, άπ€ΐθώς είχε και μάχεσθαι έτοιμος ην και αν τάς τ ον ετερον πόταμον Σπερχειού ίεράς τρίχας
ΐΐατρόκλω ηρωϊ, εφη, κόμην όπάσαιμι φερεσθαι,
νεκρώ οντι, και ως εδρασε τούτο, ον πειστεον. τάς τε αν Έκτορο? ελζεις περί τό σήμα τό Πατρόκλου και τάς των ζωγρηθεντων σφαγάς εις την πνράν, ζνμπαντα ταΰτα ον φήσομεν άληθη είρη-C σθαι, οι)δ’ εάσομεν πείθεσθαι τούς ημετερονς ως Άχιλλενς, θεάς ων παΐς και ΤΙηλεως, σωφρονεστά-τον τε και τρίτον από Διός, και νπό τω σοφωτάτω Χείρων ι τεθραμμενος, τοσαντης ην ταραχής πλέω ς, ώστ όχειν εν αντώ νοσήματε δνο εναντίω άλλήλοιν, άνελενθερίαν μετά φιλοχρηματίας και αδ νπερ-ηφανίαν θεών τε και ανθρώπων Όρθώς, £φη, λεγεις.
V.	Μη τοίννν, ην δ’ εγώ, μηδε τάδε πειθώμεθα μηδ’ εώμεν λέγειν, ώς Θησενς Ποσειδώ^ος νιος D Υίειρίθονς τε Διάς ώρμησεν όντως επί δεινάς άρπαγάς, μηδε τ ι ν’ άλλον θεού παΐδά τε καί η ρω * 6
° II. χχϋ. 15. Professor Wilamowitz uses όλοώτατε to prove that Apollo was a god of destruction. But Menelaus says the same of Zeus in II. iii. 365. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. iv. (1909) p. 329.
6 Scamander. II. xxi. 130-132.
c II. xxiii. 151. Cf. Proclns, p. 146 Kroll. Plato exaggerates to make his case. The locks were vowed to Spercheius on the condition of Achilles’ return. In their context the words are innocent enough.
d II. xxiv. 14 ff.	< II. xxiii. 175-176.
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Me thou hast baulked, Far-darter, the most pernicious of all gods,
Mightily would I requite thee if only my hands had the power.®
And how he was disobedient to the river,6 who was a god, and was ready to fight with him, and again that he said of the locks of his hair, consecrated to the other river Spercheius :
This let me give to take with him my hair to the hero, Patroclus,'
who was a dead body, and that he did so we must not believe. And again the trailingsd of Hector’s body round the grave of Patroclus and the slaughter6 of the living captives upon his pyre, all these we will affirm to be lies, nor will we suffer our youth to believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess and of Peleus the most chaste f of men, grandson3 of Zeus, and himself bred under the care of the most sage Cheiron, was of so perturbed a spirit as to be affected with two contradictory maladies, the greed that becomes no free man and at the same time overweening arrogance towards gods and men.” “ You are right,” he said.
V.	“ Neither, then,” said I, “ must we believe this or suffer it to be said, that Theseus, the son of Poseidon, and Peirithous, the son of Zeus, attempted such dreadful rapes,Λ nor that any other child of a
1 Proverbially. Cf. Pind. Xem. iv. 56, v. 26, Aristoph. Clouds 1063, and my note on Horace iii. 7. 17.
9 Zens, Aeacus, Peleus. For the education of Achilles by Cheiron cf. Jl. xi. 832, Pindar, Xem. iii., Eurip. I.A. 926-927, Plato, Hipp. Minor 371 d.
* Theseus was assisted by Peirithous in the rape of Helen and joined Peirithoiis in the attempt to abduct Persephone. Theseus was the theme of epics and of lost plays by Sophocles and Euripides.
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τολμησαι αν δεινά και ασεβή εργάσασθαι, οΐα νυν καταφεύδονται αυτών άλλα προσαναγκάζω μεν τους ποιητάς η μη τούτων αυτά έργα φάναι η τούτους μη είναι θεών παΐδας, άμφότερα Se μη λέγειν, μηδε η μιν επιχειρεΐν πείθειν τούς νέους, ως οι θεοί κακά γεννώσι, και ηρωες ανθρώπων E ούδεν βελτίους. οπερ γάρ εν τοΐς πρόσθεν ελε-γομεν, ούθ' όσια ταΰτα ούτ άληθη· επεδείζαμεν γάρ που, δτι εκ θεών κακά γίγνεσθαι αδύνατον. Πω? γάρ ου; Και μην τοι? γε άκούουσι βλαβερά· πας γάρ εαυτώ ξυγγνώμην εξει κακώ δντι, πει-σθε'ις ως άρα τοιαΰτα πράττουσί τε καί επραττον καί
οι θεών άγχίσποροι Ζηνος εγγύς, ών κατ’ Ίδαιορ' πάγον Αιός πατρώου βωμός εστ εν αίθερι, και ου πώ σφιν εζίτηλον αίμα δαιμόνων, ών ενεκα παυστεον τούς τοιούτους μύθους, μη ημΐν 392 7τολλην εύχερειαν εντίκτωσι τ οΐς νεοις πονηριάς. Κομιδη μεν οΰν, 'όφη. Τί ούν, ην δ’ εγώ, ετι λοιπόν είδος λόγων περί όριζομενοις οιους τε λεκτεον και μη; περί γάρ θεών ώς δει λεγεσθαι εΐρηται, και περί δαιμόνων τε και ηρωων και των εν "Αιδου; Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Ούκοΰν καί περί ανθρώπων τό λοιπόν εΐη αν; Αηλα δη. Αδύνατον δη, ώ φίλε, ημΐν τούτο γε εν τω παρόν τι τάζαι. Πω?; ’Ότι οΐμαι ημάς ερεΐν, ως άρα καί ποιηται β καί λογοποιοί κακώς λεγουσι περί ανθρώπων τά
α Plato was probably thinking of this passage when he wrote the last paragraph of the Critias.
b From Aeschylus’s Niobe.
0 Cf. my note in Class. Phil. vol. xii. (1910) p. 308.
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god and hero would have brought himself to accomplish the terrible and impious deeds that they now falsely relate of him. But we must constrain the poets either to deny that these are their deeds or that they are the children of gods, but not to make both statements or attempt to persuade our youth that the gods are the begetters of evil, and that heroes are no better than men. For, as we were saying, such utterances are both impious and false. For we proved, I take it, that for evil to arise from gods is an impossibility.” “Certainly.” “And they are furthermore harmful to those that hear them. For every man will be very lenient with his own misdeeds if he is convinced that such are and were the actions of
The near-sown seed of gods,
Close kin to Zeus, for whom on Ida’s top Ancestral altars flame to highest heaven,
Nor in their life-blood fails “ the fire divine.6
For which cause we must put down such fables, lest they breed in our youth great laxity c in turpitude.” “ Most assuredly.” “ What type of discourse remains for our definition of our prescriptions and proscriptions ? We have declared the right way of speaking about gods and daemons and heroes and that other world?” “We have.” “Speech, then, about men would be the remainder.” “ Obviously.” “ It is impossible for us, my friend, to place this here γ’ ”	“ Why ? ”
“ Because I presume we are going to say that so it is that both poets and writers of prose speak wrongly about men in matters of greatest moment, saying
d Or possibly “determine this at present.” The prohibition which it would beg the question to place here is made explicit in Jjaws 660 e. Cf. Laws 699 d, and supra 3G4 b.
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μέγιστα, ότι είσίν άδικοι μέν, εύδαίμονες δε πολλοί, δίκαιοι δε άθλιοι, καί ως λυσιτελεΐ τό άδικεΐν, εάν λανθάνη, ἡ δε δικαιοσύνη άλλότριον μεν αγαθόν, οικεία δε ζημία· καί τα μεν τοιαΰτα άπερεΐν λέγειν, τα δ’ εναντία τούτων προστάζειν αδειν τε καί μυθολογεΐν η ούκ οιει; Ευ μεν οΰν, εφη, οΐδα. Oύκοΰν εάν όμολογης όρθώς με λέγειν, φήσω σε ώμολογηκέναι α πάλαι ζητοΰμεν; C Όρθώς, εφη, ύπέλαβες. O ύκοΰν περί ανθρώπων ότι τ οιουτους δει λόγους λέγεσθαι, τότε δι-ομολογησόμεθ α, όταν ευρώ μεν, οΐόν εστι δικαιοσύνη, καί ως φύσει λυσιτελοΰν τω εχοντι, εάν τε δοκη εάν τε μη τοιοΰτος είναι; ’Αληθέστατα, εφη.
VI.	Τα μεν δη λόγων πέρι έχέτω τέλος, το δε λέξεως, ως έγωμαι, μετά τούτο σκεπτέον, καί η μιν α τε λεκτέον καί ώς λεκτέον παντελώς έσκέφεται. καί ό Άδείμαντος, Τούτο, ή δ’ ος, ου μανθάνω ο D τι λέγεις. Άλλα μέντοι, ην δ’ εγώ, δει γε. ίσως οΰν τηδε μάλλον εΐσει. άρ’ ου πάντα, όσα υπό μυθολόγων η ποιητών λέγεται, διήγησις ουσα τυγχάνει η γεγονότων η ό'ντων η μελλόντων; Ύί γάρ, εφη, άλλο; *Αρ’ οΰν οΰχί ήτοι άπλη διηγησει η διά μιμήσεως γιγνομένη η δι’ άμφοτέρων περαί-νουσιν; Και τούτο, η δ’ ος, έτι δέομαι σαφέστερον μαθεΐν. Γελοίο?, ην δ’ εγώ, εοικα διδάσκαλος * 6
0 λόγων here practically means the matter, and Xe£ews, which became a technical term for diction, the manner, as Socrates explains when Adeimantus fails to understand.
6 Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1449 b 27.
c All art is essentially imitation for Plato and Aristotle. But imitation means for them not only the portrayal or description of visible and tangible things, but more especially the communication of a mood or feeling, hence the (to a modern) paradox that music is the most imitative of the arts. 224
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that there are many examples of men λυΙιο, though unjust, are happy, and of just men who are wretched, and that there is profit in injustice if it be concealed, and that justice is the other man’s good and your own loss ; and I presume that we shall forbid them to say this sort of thing and command them to sing and fable the opposite. Don’t you think so ? ”	“ Nay,
I well know it,” he said. “ Then, if you admit that I am right, I will say that you have conceded the original point of our inquiry ? ”	“ Rightly appre-
hended,” he said. “ Then, as regards men that speech must be of this kind, that is a point that we will agree upon when we have discovered the nature of justice and the proof that it is profitable to its possessor ΛΥΐιβίΙιβΓ he does or does not appear to be just.” “ Most true,” he replied.
VI.	“ So this concludes the topic of tales.® That of diction, I take it. is to be considered next. So we shall have completely examined both the matter and the manner of speech.” And Adeimantus said, “ I don’t understand what you mean by this.” “ Well,” said I, “ we must have you understand. Perhaps you λυϊΙΙ be more likely to apprehend it thus. Is not everything that is said by fabulists or poets a narration of past, present, or future things ? ” “ What else could it be ? ” he said. “ Do not they proceed 6 either bv pure narration or by a narrative that is effected through imitation,0 or by both ? ” “ This too,” he said, “ I still need to have made plainer.” “ I seem to be a ridiculous and obscure But Plato here complicates the matter further by sometimes using imitation in the narrower sense of dramatic dialogue as opposed to narration. An attentive reader will easily observe these distinctions. Aristotle's Poetics makes much use of the ideas and the terminology of the following pages. yol. ι	q	225
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εΐναι και ασαφής, ώσπερ συν οι αδύνατοι λέγειν, E ου κατά ολον ἀλλ’ απολαβών μέρος τι πειράσομαί σοι εν τουτω δηλώσαι δ βουλομαι, καί μοι είπε" επίστασαι τής ’Ιλιάδος τα πρώτα, εν οΐς ο ποιητής φησι τον μεν Χρυσήν δεΐσθαι του ’Αγαμέμνονος άπολΰσαι την θυγατέρα, τον δε χαλεπαίνειν, τον 393 δε, επειδή ούκ ετυγχανε, κατευχεσθαι των ’Αχαιών προς τον θεόν; "Ηγωγε. Οΐσθ* οΰν οτι μέχρι μεν τούτων τών επών
και ελίσσετο πάντας *Αχαιούς,
’Ατρείδα δε μάλιστα δύω, κοσμήτορε λαών
λέγει τε αυτός 6 ποητής καί ουδ’ επιχειρεί ημών την διάνοιαν άλλοσε τρέπειν, ως άλλος τις ὅ λέγων Β ή αυτός· τα δε μετά ταϋτα ώσπερ αυτός ών ό Χρυσης λεγει και πέφαται ημάς δ τι μάλιστα ποίησαι μη 'Όμηρον δοκεΐν είναι τον λεγοντα αλλά τον ιερέα, πρεσβύτην όντα · και την άλλην δη πάσαν σχεδόν τι ού'τω πεποίηται διήγησιν περί τε τών εν Ίλίω και περί τών εν Ιθάκη και όλη Όδυσσεία παθημάτων. Πάνυ μεν οΰν, έφη. Ούκ-οΰν διήγησις μεν έστι και όταν τάς ρήσεις εκά-στοτε λέγη και όταν τα μεταξύ τών ρήσεων; Πω? γάρ ου; ΆΛΑ’ όταν γε τινα λέγη ρήσιν C ω? τις άλλος ών, άρ’ ου τότε όμοιοΰν αυτόν φήσομεν ό τι μάλιστα την αύτοΰ λέξιν έκάστω, * 6
° Socratic urbanity professes that the speaker, not the hearer, is at fault. Cf. Protag. 340 e, Phileb. 23 d.
6 Plato and Aristotle often contrast the universal and the particular as whole and part. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought,
f). 52. Though a good style is concrete, it is a mark of inguistic helplessness not to be able to state an idea in 226
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teacher,1“ ” I said ; “ so like men who are unable to express themselves I won’t try to speak in wholes b and universals but will separate off a particular part and by the example of that try to show you my meaning. Tell me. Do you know the first lines of the Iliad in which the poet says that Chryses implored Agamemnon to release his daughter, and that the king was angry and that Chryses, failing of his request, imprecated curses on the Achaeans in his prayers to the god ? ”	“ I do.” “You know
then that as far as these verses,
And prayed unto all the Achaeans, Chiefly to Atreus’ sons, twin leaders who marshalled the people,®
the poet himself is the speaker and does not even attempt to suggest to us that anyone but himself is speaking. But what follows he delivers as if he were himself Chryses and tries as far as may be to make us feel that not Homer is the speaker, but the priest, an old man. And in this manner he has carried on nearly all the rest of his narration about affairs in Ilion, all that happened in Ithaca, and the entire Odyssey“ Quite so,” he said. “ Now, it is narration, is it not, both ■when he presents the several speeches and the matter between the speeches ? ”	“ Of course.” “ But when he delivers
a speech as if he were someone else, shall we not say that he then assimilates thereby his own diction as far as possible to that of the person whom he general terms. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 10. 27: “This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words to communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration of the simple ones that compose them.” e R. i. 15 f.
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ον αν προείπη ως εροΰντα; Φήσομεν τί γάρ; Ούκοΰν τό γε όμοιούν εαυτόν άλλω ή κατά φωνήν ή κατά σχήμα μιμεισθαι εστιν εκείνον ω αν τις ομοιοΐ; Τί μην; Έν δη τω τοιούτω, ως εοικεν, οντος τ€ καί οι άλλοι ποιηται διά μιμήσεως την διηγησιν ποιούνται. Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Ει δί γε μηδαμού εαυτόν άποκρύπτοιτο 6 ποιητής, πάσα αν αύτω άνευ μιμήσεως ή ποίησίς τε και διηγησις D γεγονυΐα εϊη. ΐνα δε μη εϊπης, ότι ούκ αν μανθάνεις, όπως αν τούτο γενοιτο, εγώ φράσω. ει γάρ "Ομηρος είπών, οτι ηλθεν 6 Χρυσης της τε θυγα-τρδς λύτρα φέρων και ικέτης των ’Αχαιών, μάλιστα δε των βασιλέων, μετά τούτο μη ως Χρυσης γενόμενος ελεγεν, ἀλλ’ ετι ως "Ομηρος, οΐσθ’ ότι ούκ αν μίμησις ην άλλ’ απλή διηγησις. είχε δ’ αν ώδε πως· φράσω δε άνευ μέτρον ου γάρ είμι E ποιητικός· ελθών ό Ιερεύς ηύχετο εκείνοις μεν τούς θεούς δούναι ελόντας την Τροίαν αυτούς σωθήναι, την δε θυγατέρα οι λΰσαι δεξαμενους άποινα καί τον θεόν αίδεσθεντας. ταΰτα δε είπόντος αυτού οι μεν άλλοι εσεβοντο καί συνήνουν, ό δε ’Αγαμέμνων ήγρίαινεν εντελλόμενος νΰν τε άπιεναι και αΰθις μη ελθεΐν, μη αύτω τό τε σκήπτρον καί τα τού θεού στέμματα ούκ επαρκεσοι- πριν δε λυθήναι αύτοΰ την θυγατέρα, εν “Αργεί εφη γηράσειν μετά ου-άπιεναι δ’ εκελευε και μη ερεθίζειν, ϊνα σώς οΐκαδε 394 ελθοι. ό δε πρεσβύτης άκούσας εδεισε τε και
° In the narrower sense.
b Cf. Hazlitt, Antony and Cleopatra·. “Shakespeare does not stand reasoning on what his characters would do or say, but at once becomes them and speaks and acts for them.” c From here to 394 b, Plato gives a prose paraphrase of 228
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announces as about to speak ? ”	“ We shall ob-
viously.” “ And is not likening one’s self to another in speech or bodily bearing an imitation of him to whom one likens one’s self?” “Surely.” “In such case then, it appears, he and the other poets effect their narration through imitation.” “Certainly.” “ But if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, then his entire poetizing and narration would have been accomplished without imitation.3 And lest you may say again that you don’t understand. I will explain to you how this would be done. If Homer, after telling us that Chryses came with the ransom of his daughter and as a suppliant of the Achaeans but chiefly of the kings, had gone on speaking not as if made or being Chryses 6 but still as Homer, you are aware that it would not be imitation but narration, pure and simple. It would have been somewhat in this wise. I will state it without metre for I am not a poet :c the priest came and prayed that to them the gods should grant to take Troy and come safely home, but that they should accept the ransom and release his daughter, out of reverence for the god; and when he had thus spoken the others were of reverent mind and approved, but Agamemnon was angry and bade him depart and not come again lest the sceptre and the fillets of the god should not avail him. And ere his daughter should be released, he said, she would grow old in Argos with himself, and he ordered him to be off and not vex him if he Avished to get home safe. And the old man on hearing this was frightened and departed in silence, and having 11
11. i. 12-42. Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster quotes it as a perfect example of the best form of exercise for learning a language.
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άπήει σιγή, άποχωρήσας δε εκ τοΰ στρατοπέδου πολλά τω Άπόλλωνι ηύχετο, τάς τε επωνυμίας του θεού άνακαλών καί ύπομιμνήσκων καί άπαιτών, εϊ τι πώποτε ἡ εν ναών οίκοδομήσεσιν ή εν Ιερών θυσίαις κεχαρισμένον δωρήσαιτο· ών δη χάριν κατηύχετο τΐσαι τούς ’Αχαιούς τα α δάκρυα τοΐς εκείνου βέλεσιν. ούτως, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ εταίρε, Β άνευ μιμήσεως απλή διήγησις γίγνεται. Μανθάνω,
1·
VII.	Μάνθανε τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, δτι τ αυτής αΰ εναντία γίγνεται, όταν τις τα τοΰ ποιητοΰ τα μεταξύ τών ρήσεων εξαιρών τα αμοιβαία καταλείττη. Και τούτο, εφη, μανθάνω, δτι έστι τό περί τάς τραγωδίας τοιοΰτον. ’Ορθότατα, έφην, ύπελαβες, καί οΐμαί σοι ηδη δηλοΰν δ έμπροσθεν ούχ οΐός τ’ ην, δτι τής ποιήσεώς τε καί μυθολογίας ή μεν διά C μιμήσεως δλη εστίν, ώσπερ σύ λέγεις, τραγωδία τε καί κωμωδία, ή δε δι* απαγγελίας αύτοΰ τοΰ ποιητοΰ· εϋροις δ’ αν αυτήν μάλιστά που εν διθυράμβοις· ή δ’ αύ δι’ άμφοτέρων εν τε τή τών επών ποιήσει, πολλαχοΰ δε καί άλλοθι, ει μοι μανθάνεις. 3Αλλά ξυνίημι, εφη, δ τότε εβούλου λέγειν. Και τό προ τούτου δη άναμνήσθητι, δτι έφαμεν, α μεν λεκτέον, ήδη είρήσθαι, ως δε λεκτέον, έτι σκεπτέον είναι. ’Αλλά μέμνημαι. D Τοΰτο τοίνυν αυτά ην δ έλεγον, δτι χρείη διό μολογήσασθαι, πότερον εάσομεν τούς ποιητάς μι-μουμένους ήμΐν τάς διηγήσεις ποιεΐσθαι, ή τα μεν μιμουμένους, τά δε μή, καί όποια εκότερα, ή
° The dithyramb was technically a poem in honour of Bacchus. For its more or less conjectural history cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. 230
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gone apart from the camp he prayed at length to Apollo, invoking the appellations of the god, and reminding him of and asking requital for any of his gifts that had found favour whether in the building of temples or the sacrifice of victims. In return for these things he prayed that the Achaeans should suffer for his tears by the god’s shafts. It is in this way, my dear fellow,” I said, “ that without imitation simple narration results.” “ I understand,” he said.
VII.	“ Understand then,” said I,“ that the opposite of this arises when one removes the words of the poet between and leaves the alternation of speeches.” “ This too I understand,” he said, “—it is what happens in tragedy.” “ You have conceived me most rightly,” I said, “ and now I think I can make plain to you what I was unable to before, that there is one kind of poetry and tale-telling which works wholly through imitation, as you remarked, tragedy and comedy ; and another which employs the recital of the poet himself, best exemplified, I presume, in the dithyramb °; and there is again that which employs both, in epic poetry and in many other places, if you apprehend me.” “ I understand now,” he said, “ what you then meant.” “ Recall then also the preceding statement that we were done with the ‘ what ’of speech and still had to consider the' how.’ ” “ I remember.” “ What I meant then was just this, that we must reach a decision whether we are to suffer our poets to narrate as imitators or in part as imitators and in part not, and what sort of things in
Here, however, it is used broadly to designate the type of elaborate Greek lyric which like the odes of PiDdar and Bacchylides narrates a myth or legend with little if any dialogue.
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ονSe μιμεΐσθαι. Μαντεύομαι, εφη, σκοπεΐσθαί σε, είτε παραδεξόμεθα τραγωδίαν τε και κωμωδίαν εις την πάλιν, είτε και ου. ’Ίσως, ήν δ’ εγώ· ίσως δε καί πλείω ετι τούτων ου γάρ δη εγωγε πω οΐδα, άΛΛ’ ο πη αν 6 λόγος ώσπερ πνεύμα φόρη, ταύτη E ίτεον. Και καλώς γ’, εφη, λεγεις. Τάδε τοίνυν, ώ Άδείμαντε, άθρει, πότερον μιμητικούς ημΐν δει είναι τους φύλακας η ου; η καί τούτο τοΐς έμπροσθεν επεται, ότι εις έκαστος εν μεν αν επιτήδευμα καλώς επιτηδεύοι, πολλά δ’ ου, ἀλλ’ ει τούτο επιχειροΐ, πολλών εφαπτόμενος παντων άποτνγχάνοι αν, ώστ είναι που ελλόγιμος; Τί δ’ ον μέλλει; Ούκοΰν καί περί μιμήσεως ό αυτός λόγος, ότι πολλά ό αυτός μιμεΐσθαι ευ ώσπερ εν ου δυνατός; Ου γάρ οΰν. Σχολή άρα επιτηδεύσει 395 γό τι άμα τών άξιων λόγου επιτηδευμάτων καί πολλά μιμήσεται καί εσται μιμητικός, επεί που ουδέ τα δοκοΰντα εγγύς άλλήλων είναι δύο μιμή-ματα1 δύνανται οι αυτοί άμα ευ μιμεΐσθαι, οΐον κωμωδίαν καί τραγωδίαν ποιοΰντες. η ου μιμη-ματα άρτι τούτω εκάλεις; ”Ε>γωγε· καί αληθή γε λεγεις, ότι ον δύνανται οι αυτοί. Ουδέ μήν ραφωδοί γε καί νποκριταί άμα. ’Αληθή. ΆΛΛ
1 μψήματα is more euphonious: some mss. and editors read μιμήματβ. * 6
° Again in the special limited sense.
6 This seems to imply that Plato already had in mind the extension of the discussion in the tenth book to the whole question of the moral effect of poetry and art.
c Cf. Theaetet. 172 d. But it is very naive to suppose that the sequence of Plato’s argument is not carefully planned in his own mind. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 5.
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each case, or not allow them to imitatea at all.” “ I divine,” he said, “ that you are considering whether we shall admit tragedy and comedy into our city or not.” “ Perhaps,” said I, “ and perhaps even more than that.6 For I certainly do not yet know myself, but whithersoever the wind, as it were, of the argument blows,® there lies our course.” “ Well said,” he replied. “ This then, Adeimantus, is the point we must keep in view, do Λνβ Λνΐεΐι our guardians to be good mimics or not ? Or is this also a consequence of what we said before, that each one could practise well only one pursuit and not many, but if he attempted the latter, dabbling in many things, he would fail of distinction in all ? ” “ Of course it is.” “ And does not the same rule hold for imitation, that the same man is not able to imitate many things well as he can one ? ”	“ No,
he is not.” “ Still less, then, will he be able to combine the practice of any worthy pursuit with the imitation of many things and the quality of a mimic ; since, unless I mistake, the same men cannot practise well at once even the two forms of imitation that appear most nearly akin, as the writing of tragedy and comedy d? Did you not just now call these two imitations ? ” “I did, and you are right in saying that the same men are not able to succeed in both, nor yet to be at once good rhapsodists e and actors.” “ True. But neither can the same men
d At the close of the Symposium Socrates constrains Agathon and Aristophanes to admit that one who has the science (τέχνη) of writing tragedy will also be able to write comedy. There is for Plato no contradiction, since poetry is for him not a science or art, but an inspiration.
* The rhapsode Ion is a Homeric specialist who cannot interpret other poets. Cf. Jon 533 c.
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Β οόδἐ τοι ύποκριταί κωμωδοΐς τε καί τραγωδοΐς οι αυτοί· πάντα δε ταΰτα μιμήματα. ή ον; Μιμή-ματα. Και ετι γε τούτων, ω ’Αδείμαντε, φαίνεται μοι εις σμικρότερα κατακεκερματίσθαι ἡ τον άνθρωπον φύσις, ώστ’ αδύνατος είναι πολλά καλώς μιμεΐσθαι, ή αυτά εκείνα πράττειν, ών δη καί τα μιμήματά εστιν άφομοιώματα. * *Αληθέστατα, ἡ δ* ος.
VIII.	Ει άρα τον πρώτον λόγον διασώσομεν, τούς φύλακας ήμΐν τών άλλων πασών δημιουρ-C γιών άφειμενους δεΐν είναι δημιουργούς ελευθερίας τής πόλεως πάνυ ακριβείς καί μηδέν άλλο επιτηδεύειν, δ τι μη εις τοΰτο φερει, ονδεν δη δεοι αν αυτούς άλλο πράττειν ουδέ μιμεΐσθαι· εάν δἐ μιμώνται, μιμεΐσθαι τά τούτοις προσήκοντα ευθύς εκ παίδων, ανδρείους, σώφρονος, όσιους, ελεύθερους, καί τά τοιαΰτα πάντα, τά δε ανελεύθερα μήτε ποιεΐν μήτε δεινούς είναι μιμήσασθαι, μηδε άλλο μηδέν τών αισχρών, ίνα μη εκ τής μιμησεως D του είναι άπολαύσωσιν. ή ούκ ήσθησαι, δτι αι μιμήσεις, εάν εκ νέων πόρρω διατελεσωσιν, εις εθη τε καί φύσιν καθίστανται καί κατά σώμα και φωνάς καί κατά την διάνοιαν; Και μάλα, ή δ’ ος. Ου δη επιτρεφομεν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ών φαμεν κήδεσθαι
0 Cf. Classical Review, vol. xiv. (1900), pp. 201 ff. b Cf. Laws 846e, Montaigne, “Nostre suffisance est detaill60 a menues pieces,” Pope, Essay on Criticism, 60:
One science only will one genius fit,
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.
* Cf. the fine passage in Laws 817 β ήμεϊς έσμεν τραγωδ/αϊ ο ντοί ποιηταί, [Pindar] apud Plut. 807 C δημιουργός ευνομίας καί δίκης.
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be actors for tragedies and comedies a—and all these are imitations, are they not ? ”	“ Yes, imitations.”
“ And to still smaller coinage6 than this,in my opinion, Adeimantus, proceeds the fractioning of human faculty, so as to be incapable of imitating many things or of doing the things themselves of which the imitations are likenesses.” “ Most true,” he replied.
VIII.	“ If, then, we are to maintain our original principle, that our guardians, released from all other crafts, are to be expert craftsmen of civic liberty,® and pursue nothing else that does not conduce to this, it would not be fitting for these to do nor yet to imitate anything else. But if they imitate they should from childhood upd imitate what is appropriate to them*— men, that is, who are brave, sober, pious, free and all things of that kind; but things unbecoming the free man they should neither do nor be clever at imitating, nor yet any other shameful thing, lest from the imitation they imbibe the reality/ Or have you not observed that imitations, if continued from youth far into life, settle down into habits and (second) nature9 in the body, the speech, and the thought?” “Yes, indeed,” said he. “We will not then allow our charges, whom we expect to
d Cf. 386 a.
*	i.e., δημιοΐ’ρ-γοΐί ikevdeplas.
*	Cf. infra 606 b, Laws 656 b, 669 b-c, and Burke, Sublime and Beautiful iv. 4, anticipating James, Psychology ii. pp. 449, 451, and anticipated by Shakespeare’s (Cor. hi. ii. 123)
By my body’s action teach my mind A most inherent baseness.
*	Cf. my paper on Φιλγιϊ, MeXiry, ’Επιστήμη, Τ.Α.Ρ.Λ. vol. xl. (1910) pp. 185 ff.
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καί δεΐν αυτούς άνδρας αγαθούς γενέσθαι, γυναίκα μιμεΐσθαι άνδρας όντας, η νέαν η πρεσβυτέραν, ἡ άνδρί λοιδορουμένην η προς θεούς έρίζονσάν τε και μεγαλαυχουμένην, οίομένην ενδαίμονα είναι, η εν E ζυμφοραΐς τε καί πένθεσι καί θρηνοις εχομένην κάμνουσαν 8e η έρώσαν η ώδίνουσαν ποΧλοΰ και δεησομεν. ΤΙαντάπασι μέν ούν, η δ’ ος. Ουδί γε δούλας τε και δούλους πράττοντας ὅσα δούλων. Οόδε τούτο. Ουδέ γε άνδρας κακούς, ως έοικε, δειλούς τε και τα εναντία πράττοντας ων νυν δη εΐπομεν, κακηγοροϋντάς τε και κωμωδοϋ ντας άλληλους και αίσχρολογοΰντας, μεθύοντας η και 396 νήφοντας, η καί άλλα ὅσα οι τοιοΰτοι καί εν λόγοις καί εν εργοις άμαρτάνόυσιν εις αυτούς τε καί εις άλλους· οιμαι ουδέ μαινομένοις έθιστέον άφομοιοϋν αυτούς εν λόγοις ουδ’ εν εργοις. γνω-στεον μεν γάρ καί μαινομενους καί πονηρούς άνδρας τε καί γυναίκας, ποιητεον δέ ουδεν τούτων ουδέ μιμητεον. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη. Τί δ’; ην δ’ εγώ· χαλκεύοντας η τι άλλο δημιουργοΰντας, η ελαύνοντας τριηρεις η κελεύοντας τούτοις, η τι Β άλλο των περί ταΰτα μιμητεον; Και πώς, έφη, οΐς γε ουδέ προσέχει ν τον νουν τούτων ουδέ νί έζέσται; Τί δέ; ίππους χρεμετίζοντας καί ταύρους μυκωμένους καί ποταμούς φοφοΰντας καί θάλατταν κτυποΰσαν καί βροντάς καί πάντα αυ τα τοιαΰτα η μιμησονται; ΆΛΑ’ άπείρηται αύτοΐς,
° Cf. Laics 816 d-e.
6 For this rejection of violent realism cf. Laws 669 c-d. Plato describes precisely what Verhaeren’s admirers approve: “ often in his rhythm can be heard the beat of hammers, the hard, edged, regular whizzing of wheels, the whirring of 236
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prove good men, being men, to play the parts of women and imitate a woman young or old wrangling with her husband, defying heaven, loudly boasting, fortunate in her own conceit, or involved in misfortune and possessed by grief and lamentation— still less a woman that is sick, in love, or in labour.” “ Most certainly not,” he replied. “ Nor may they imitate slaves, female and male, doing the offices of slaves.” “ No, not that either.” “ Nor yet, as it seems, bad men who are cowards and who do the opposite of the things we just now spoke of, re\iling and lampooning one another, speaking foul words in their cups or when sober and in other ways sinning against themselves and others in word and deed after the fashion of such men. And I take it they must not form the habit of likening themselves to madmen either in words nor yet in deeds. For while knowledge they must have 0 both of mad and bad men and women, they must do and imitate nothing of tills kind.” “ λίοβΐ true,” he said. “ What of this ? ” I said, “ —are they to imitate smiths and other craftsmen or the rowers of triremes and those who call the time to them or other things connected therewith ? ”	“ Hew could they,” he said, “ since it
will be forbidden them even to pay any attention to such things? ” “Well, then, neighing horses b and lowing bulls, and the noise of rivers and the roar of the sea and the thunder and everything of that kind—will they imitate these ? ”	“ Nay,
looms, the hissing of locomotives; often the wild, restless tumult of streets, the humming and rumbling of dense masses of the people ” (Stefan Zweig). So another modern critic celebrates “ the cry of the baby in a Strauss symphony, the sneers and snarls of'the critics in his Helden ‘Leben, the contortions of the Dragon in Wagner’s Siegfried
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έφη, μήτε μαίνεσθαι μήτε μαινομένοις άφομοιοΰ-σθαι. Ει αρ\ ην δ’ έγώ, μανθάνω α σύ λέγεις, εστι τι είδος λέξεώς τε και διηγήσεως, έν ω αν C διηγοΐτο 6 τω δντι καλός κάγαθός, οπότε τι δέοι αυτόν λέγειν· και έτερον αν άνόμοιον τούτω είδος, ου αν έχοιτο αιει και έν ω διηγοΐτο 6 έναντίως έκείνω φιις τε και τραφείς. ΤΙοΐα δη, έφη, ταΰτα; 'O μέν μοι δοκεΐ, ην δ’ εγώ, μέτριος άνηρ, έπειδάν άφίκηται εν τη διηγησει επί λέξιν τινα η πράζιν άνδρός αγαθού, εθελησειν ως αυτός ών εκείνος άπαγγέλλειν καί ούκ αίσχυνεΐσθαι επί τη τοιαυτη μιμήσει, μάλιστα μέν μιμούμενος τον αγαθόν D ασφαλώς τε καί εμφρόνως πράττοντα, έλάττω δε καί ηττον η υπό νόσων η υπό ερώτων έσφαλμένον η καί υπό μέθης η τινος άλλης ξυμφοράς· όταν δε γίγνηται κατά τινα έαυτοΰ ανάξιον, ούκ εθελησειν σπουδή άπεικάζειν εαυτόν τω χείρονι, εΐ μη άρα κατά βραχύ, όταν τι χρηστόν ποιη, ἀλλ’ αίσχυνεΐσθαι, άμα μέν αγύμναστος ών τοΰ μιμεΐσθαι τούς τοιούτους, άμα δέ καί δυσχεραίνων αυτόν εκμάττειν τε καί ένιστάναι εις τούς των κακιονων E τύπους, άτιμάζων τη διάνοια, ο τι μη παιδιάς χάριν. Εικός, έφη.
IX.	Ούκοΰν διηγησει χρησεται οΐα ημείς ολίγον πρότερον διήλθομεν περί τα τοΰ 'Ομήρου έπη, και έσται αυτού ή λέξις μετέχουσα μέν άμφοτέρων,
° Chaucer drew from a misapplication of Tim. 29 β or Boethius the opposite moral:
Who so shall telle a tale after a man,
He most reherse, as neighe as ever he can, Everich word, if it be in his charge.
All speke he never so rudely and so large;
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they have been forbidden,” he said, “to be mad or liken themselves to madmen.” “ If, then, I understand your meaning,” said I, “ there is a form of diction and narrative in which the really good and true man would narrate anything that he had to say, and another form unlike this to which the man of the opposite birth and breeding would cleave and in which he would tell his story.” “ What are these forms? ” he said. “ A man of the right sort, I think, when he comes in. the course of his narrative to some word or act of a good man will be willing to impersonate the other in reporting it, and will feel no shame at that kind of mimicry, by preference imitating the good man when he acts steadfastly and sensibly, and less and more reluctantly when he is upset by sickness or love or drunkenness or any other mishap. But when he comes to someone unworthy of himself, he will not wish to liken himself in earnest to one who is inferior,0 except in the few cases where he is doing something good, but will be embarrassed both because he is unpractised in the mimicry of such characters, and also because he shrinks in distaste from moulding and fitting himself to the types of baser things. His mind disdains them, unless it be for jest.6 ”	“ Naturally,” he said.
IX.	“Then the narrative that he will employ will be of the kind that we just now illustrated by the verses of Homer, and his diction will be one that partakes
Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede,
The wordes most ben cosin to the dede.
* Plato, like Howells and some other modern novelists, would have thought somewhat gross comedy less harmful than the tragedy or romance that insidiously instils false ideals.
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μιμήσεώς τε καί της απλής1 διηγήσεως, σμικρόν δέ τι μέρος iv πολλώ λόγω της μιμήσεώς· η ούδέν λέγω; Και μάλα, έφη, οΐόν γε ανάγκη τον τόπον είναι του τοιούτου ρήτορος. Oύκούν, ην δ’ έγώ, 397 ό μη τοιοΰτος αν, όσω αν φαυλότερος η, πάντα τε μάλλον μιμήσεται καί ουδεν εαυτού άνάζιον οίήσεται είναι, ώστε πάντα επιχειρήσει μιμεΐσθαι σπουδή τε και εναντίον πολλών, καί α νυν δη ελέγομεν, βροντάς τε και φόφους άνέμων τε καί χαλαζών καί άγονων καί τροχιλίων καί σαλπίγγων καί αυλών καί συριγγών καί πάντων οργάνων φωνάς, καί έτι κυνών καί προβάτων καί ορνέων φθόγγους· καί έσται δη η τούτου λέξις άπασα διά Β μιμήσεως φωναΐς τε καί σχήμασιν, η σμικρόν τι διηγήσεως εχουσα; ’Ανάγκη, έφη, καί τούτο. Ταΰτα τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ελεγον τα δύο είδη τής λέξεως. Και γάρ εστιν, έφη. Oύκούν αύτοΐν το μεν σμικράς τάς μετάβολος έχει, καί εάν τις άποδιδώ πρέπουσαν αρμονίαν καί ρυθμόν τή λέζει, ολίγου προς την αυτήν γίγνεται λέγειν τω όρθώς λέγοντι καί εν μια αρμονία—σμικραί γάρ αι μετα-C βολαί—καί δη εν ρυθμώ ωσαύτως παραπλή σ ίω τινι; Κομιδή μεν ούν, έφη, ούτως έχει. Ύί δ<= το τού ετέρου είδος; ου τών εναντίων δειται, πασών μεν άρμονιών, πάντων δε ρυθμών, εΐ μέλλει αΰ οικείως λέγεσθαι, διά το παντοδαπάς μορφάς τών μεταβολών έχειν; Και σφόδρα γε ούτως
1 ὰ7τλή5 Adam plausibly: the mss. άλλη? idiomatically, “ as well.” *
α The respondent plays on the double meaning of ούδέν λέγευ and replies, “ Yes indeed, you do say something, namely the type and pattern,” etc.
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of both, of imitation and simple narration, but there will be a small portion of imitation in a long discourse—or is there nothing in what I say ? ”	“ Yes,
indeed,0 ” he said, “ that is the type and pattern of such a speaker.” “ Then,” said I, “ the other kind of speaker, the more debased he is the less will he shrink from imitating anything and everything. He ■will think nothing umvorthv of himself, so that he Avill attempt, seriously and in the presence of many,** to imitate all things, including those we just now mentioned—claps of thunder, and the noise of ^vind and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of trumpets and flutes and pan-pipes, and the sounds of all instruments, and the cries of dogs, sheep, and birds; and so his style λυϊΙΙ depend wholly on imitation in voice and gesture, or will contain but a little of pure narration.” “ That too follows of necessity/’ he said. “ These, then,” said I, “ were the two types of diction of which I was speaking.” “ There are those two,” he replied. “ Now does not one of the ΐλνο involve slight variations,6 and if we assign a suitable pitch and rhythm to the diction, is not the result that the right speaker speaks almost on the same note and in one cadence —for the changes are slight—and similarly in a rhythm of nearly the same kind?” “Quite so.” “ But what of the other type ? Does it not require the opposite, every kind of pitch and all rhythms, if it too is to have appropriate expression, since it involves manifold forms of variation ? ”	“ Emphat-
6 Cf. Gory. 487 b, Euthydem. 305 b, Protag. 323 b.
* Besides its suggestion of change and reaction the word is technical in music for the transition from one harmony to another.
VOL. ι
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εχει. rAρ’ οΰν πάντες οι ποιηταί και οι τι λέγοντας ή τω ετερω τούτων επιτυγχάνουσι τύιτω της λεξεως η τω ετερω η εξ άμφοτερων τινι ξυγκεραν-D νύντες; ’Ανάγκη, εφη. Τί οΰν 7τοιήσομεν ; ην δ* εγώ■ πότερον εις την πάλιν πάντας τούτους παρα-δεξόμεθα η των ακράτων τον ετερον η τον κεκραμενον; Έάν η εμή, όφη, νίκα, τον του επιεικούς μιμητήν άκρατον. Άλλα μην, ώ * Αχείμαντε, ήδύς γε και 6 κεκραμένος, πολύ δε ήδιστος 7ταισί τε και παιδαγωγοΐς 6 ενάντιος ου συ αίρει καί τω πλείστω όχλω. "Ηδιστος γάρ. ΆΛΑ’ ίσως, ην δ* εγώ, ούκ αν αυτόν άρμόττειν φαίης E τη ημετερα πολιτεία, ότι ούκ εστι διπλούς άνηρ παρ’ ημΐν ούδε πολλαπλούς, επειδή έκαστος εν πράττει. Ου γάρ οΰν άρμόττει. Ούκοΰν διά ταϋτα εν μόνη τη τοιαύτη πόλει τον τε σκυτοτόμον σκυτοτόμον εύρησομεν καί ου κυβερνήτην προς τη σκυτοτομία, καί τον γεωργόν γεωργόν καί ου δικαστήν προς τη γεωργία, καί τον πολεμικόν πολεμικόν καί ου χρηματιστήν προς τη πολεμική, καί πάντας ούτω; ’Αληθή, ύφη. "Ανδρα δη, ώς 398 εοικε, δυνάμενον υπό σοφίας παντοδαπόν γίγνεσθαι καί μιμεΐσθαι πάντα χρήματα, ει ημΐν άφίκοιτο εις τήν πάλιν αυτός τε καί τα ποιήματα βου-λόμενος επιδείξασθαι, προσκυνοΐμεν αν αυτόν ως ιερόν καί θαυμαστόν καί ήδύν, ε’ίποιμεν δ* αν ότι ούκ εστι τοιούτος άνήρ εν τη πόλει παρ’ ήμΐν ούδε θεμις εγγενεσθαι, άποπεμποιμεν τε εις άλλην
° The reverse of the Periclean ideal. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 41. b The famous banishment of Homer, regarded as the prototype of the tragedian. Cf. 568 a-c, 595 b, 605 c, 607 d, Laws 656 c, 81 7 b.
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ically so.” “ And do all poets and speakers hit upon one type or the other of diction or some blend which they combine of both ? ”	“ They must,” he said.
“ What, then,” said I, “ are we to do ? Shall we admit all of these into the city, or one of the unmixed types, or the mixed type ? ”	“ If my vote prevails,”
he said, “ the unmixed imitator of the good.” “ Nay, but the mixed type also is pleasing, Adeimantus, and far most pleasing to boys and their tutors and the great mob is the opposite of your choice.” “ Most pleasing it is.” “ But perhaps,” said I, “ you would affirm it to be ill-suited to our polity, because there is no twofold or manifold man “ among us, since every man does one thing.” “ It is not suited.” “ And is this not the reason why such a city is the only one in which we shall find the cobbler a cobbler and not a pilot in addition to his cobbling, and the farmer a farmer and not a judge added to his farming, and the soldier a soldier and not a money-maker in addition to his soldiery, and so of all the rest ? ”	“ True,”
he said. “ b If a man, then, it seems, who was capable by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and imitating all things should arrive in our city, bringing with himselfc the poems which he -wished to exhibit, we should fall down and worship him as a holy and wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to him that there is no man of that kind among us in our city, nor is it lawful for such a man to arise among us, and we should send him away to another
e Greek idiom achieves an effect impossible to English here, by the shift from the co-ordination of ποιήματα with αvtos to the treatment of it as the object of έπιδάξα,τθαι and the possible double use of the latter as middle with avrds and transitive with ποιήματα. Cf. for a less striking example 427 d, Phaedr. 250 b-c.
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πάλιν μύρον κατά τής κεφαλής καταχεαντες και εριω στ άφαντες, αυτοί S’ αν τω α ύστηροτερω και
-Β άηδεστερω ποιητή χρώμεθα και μυθολογώ ωφέλειας ενεκα, ος ήμΐν τήν τοΰ επιεικούς λεζιν μιμοΐτο και τα λεγάμενα λεγοι εν εκείνοις τοΐς τύποις, οΐς κατ άρχάς ενομοθετησάμεθα, δτε τούς στρατιώ-τας επεχειροΰμεν παιδεύειν. Και μάΧ, εφη, ούτως αν ποιοΐμεν, ει εφ’ ήμΐν εΐη. Νυν δη, εΐπον εγώ, ώ φίλε, κινδυνεύει ήμΐν τής μουσικής το περί λάγους τε και μύθους παντελώς διαπεπεράνθαΐ’ α τε γάρ λεκτεον καί ως λεκτεον, εϊρηται. Και αύτώ μοι δοκεΐ, εφη.
C Χ. Oύκοΰν μετά τούτο, ήν δ’ εγώ, το περί ωδής τρόπου καί μελών λοιπόν; Δήλα δη. ΤΑρ’ οΰν ου πας ήδη αν εϋροι, α ήμΐν λεκτεον περί αυτών, οια δει είναι, ει'περ μελλομεν τοΐς προειρημένος συμφωνήσειν; καί 6 Τλαύκων επιγελάσας, Έ)/ώ τοίνυν, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, κινδυνεύω έκτος τών πάντων είναι· οϋκουν ίκανώς γε εχω εν τω παρόντι ξυμβαλεσθαι, π of άττα δει ήμάς λέγειν, ύποπτεύω μέντοι. ΥΙάντως δήπου, ήν δ’ εγώ, πρώτον μεν
D τάδε ίκανώς εχεις λέγειν, δτι το μέλος εκ τριών εστί συγκείμενον, λόγου τε καί αρμονίας καί ρυθμού. Ναι, εφη, τούτο γε. Ούκοΰν δσον γε αυτού λόγος εστίν, ούδεν δήπου διαφέρει τοΰ μη αδομενού λόγου προς το εν τοΐς αύτοΐς δεΐν * 6
α Cf. from a different point of view Arnold’s The Austerity of Poetry.
6 Cf. 379 a ff.
c He laughs at his own mild joke, which Professor Wilamowitz (Platon ii. p. 192) does not understand. Cf. Laws
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city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and crowning him -with fillets of wool, but we ourselves, for our souls’ good, should continue to employ the more austere® and less delightful poet and tale-teller, who would imitate the diction of the good man and would tell his tale in the patterns which we prescribed in the beginning,6 when we set out to educate our soldiers.” “ We certainly should do that if it rested with us.” “ And now, my friend,” said I, “ we may say that we have completely finished the part of music that concerns speeches and tales. For we have set forth what is to be said and how it is to be said.” “ I think so too,” he replied.
X. “ After this, then,” said I, “ comes the manner of song and tunes ? ”	“ Obviously.” “ And having
gone thus far, could not everybody discover what we must say of their character in order to conform to what has already been said ? ” “I am afraid that ‘ everybody ’ does not include me.” laughed Glaucon c; “I cannot sufficiently divine offhand what we ought to say, though I have a suspicion.” “ You certainly, I presume,” said I. “ have a sufficient understanding of this—that the song d is composed of three things, the words, the tune, and the rhythm?” “Yes,” said he, “that much.” “ And so far as it is words, it surely in no manner differs from words not sung in the requirement of
859 E, Hipp. Major 293 a ή οϋχ eU των απάντων και Ηρακλής ήν ; and in a recent novel, “ ‘ I am afraid everybody does not include me/ she smiled.”
d The complete song includes words, rhythm, and “ harmony,” that is, a pitch system of high and* low notes. Harmony is also used technically of the peculiar Greek system of scales or inodes. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music.
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τύποις λέγεσθαι οΐς άρτι προείπομεν καί ωσαύτως; ’Αληθη, έφη. Και μην την γε αρμονίαν και ρυθμόν άκολουθεΐν δει τω λόγω. Πω? δ’ ον; ’Αλλά μέντοι θρήνων τε και οδυρμών εφαμεν εν λόγοις ονδέν προσδεΐσθαι. Ον γάρ ονν. Τινες ονν E θρηνώδεις αρμονία ι; λέγε μοι· συ γάρ μουσικος. Μιζολνδιστί, έφη, και σνντονολνδιστί και τοι-αϋταί τινες. Ούκοΰν ανται, ην δ’ εγώ, αφαιρετέα ι' άχρηστοι γάρ και γυναιζιν ας δει επιεικείς είναι, μη οτι άνδράσιν. ΐίάνυ γε. ’Αλλά μην μέθη γε φνλαζιν άπρεπέστατον και μαλακία και αργία. Πω? γάρ ον; Ύίνες οΰν μαλακαί τε καί συμπο-τικαί των άρμονιών; Ίαστί, η δ’ ος, καί λνδιστί, 399 αιτινες χαλαραί καλούνται. Ύανταις ονν, ώ φίλε, επί πολεμικών άνδρών έσθ’ δ τι χρησει; Οόδα-μώς, έφη· άΑΛά κινδυνεύει σοι δωριστί λείπεσθαι καί φρυγιστί. Oύκ οΐδα, έφην εγώ, τάς αρμονίας, αλλά κατάλειπε εκείνην την αρμονίαν, ή εν τε
° The poets at first composed their own music to fit the words. When, with the further development of music, there arose the practice of distorting the words, as in a mere libretto, it provoked a storm of protest from conservatives in aesthetics and morals.
b The modes of Greek music are known to the English reader only from Milton’s allusions, his “Lap me in soft Lydian airs ” and, P.L. i. 549 f., his
Anon they move
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised To highth of noblest temper heroes old.
The adaptation of particular modes, harmonies or scales to the expression of particular feelings is something that we are obliged to accept on faith. Plato’s statements here were challenged by some later critics, but the majority believed that there was a real connexion between modes of music 246
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conformity to the patterns and manner that we have prescribed ? ”	“ True,” he said. “ And again, the
music and the rhythm must follow the speech.3 ” “ Of course.” “ But we said we did not require dirges and lamentations in words/’ “ We do not.” “ \Vhat, then, are the dirge-like modes of music ? Tell me, for you are a musician.” “ The mixed Lydian,6 ” he said, “ and the tense or higher Lydian, and similar modes.” “ These, then,” said I, “ we must do away with. For they are useless even to women c who are to make the best of themselves, let alone to men.” “ Assuredly.” “ But again, drunkenness is a thing most unbefitting guardians, and so is softness and sloth.” “ Yes.” “ What, then, are the soft and convivial modes ? ”	“ There are certain Ionian and also
Lydian modes that are called lax.” “ Will you make any use of them for warriors ? ”	“ None at all,” he
said; “ but it would seem that you have left the Dorian and the Phrygian.” “I don’t knowd the musical modes,” I said, “ but leave us that mode e that would fittingly imitate the utterances and the
and inodes of feeling, as Ruskin and many others have in our day. The hard-headed Epicureans and sceptics denied it, as well as the moral significance of music generally.
*	Of. 387 e.
*	Plato, like a lawyer or popular essayist, affects ignorance of the technical details; or perhaps rather he wishes to disengage his main principle from the specialists’ controversy about particular modes of music and their names.
*	£κ€ίνην may mean, but does not say, Dorian, which the Laches (188 d) pronounces the only true Greek harmony.·
This long anacoluthic sentence sums up the whole matter with impressive repetition and explicit enumeration of all types of conduct in peace and war, and implied reference to Plato’s doctrine of the two fundamental temperaments, the swift and the slow, the energetic and the mild. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 59, 70, 4S1.
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πολεμική πράξει οντος ανδρείου καί εν πάση βιαίω εργασία πρεπόντως αν μιμησαιτο φθόγγους τε καί προσωδίας, καί αποτυχόντος, η εις τραύματα ἡ εις θανάτους ιόντος ἡ εις τινα άλλην ζυμφοράν Β πεσόντος, εν πάσι τούτο ις παρατεταγμένως καί καρτερούντως αμυνόμενου την τύχην καί άλλην αύ εν ειρηνική τε καί μη βιαίω άλλ’ εν εκουσίω 7τράζει οντος, η τινα tl πείθοντός τε καί δεόμενου, η €υχη θεόν η διδαχή καί νουθετήσει άνθρωπον, η τουναντίον άλλω δεομένω η διδάσκοντι η μετα-πείθοντι εαυτόν επεχοντα,1 καί εκ τούτων πράζαντα κατά νουν, καί μη ύπερηφάνως εχοντα, άλλα σωφρόνως τε καί μετρίως εν πάσι τούτοις πράΤΟ τοντά τε καί τα άποβαίνοντα άγαπώντα. ταύτας δύο αρμονίας, βίαιον, εκούσιον, δυστυχούντων, εύτυχούντων, σωφρόνων, ανδρείων [αρμονίας] αΐ-τινες φθόγγους μιμησονται κάλλιστα, ταύτας λείπε. Άλλ’, η δ’ ο'?, ούκ άλλας αιτείς λείπειν, η ας νυν δη εγώ ελεγον. Ούκ άρα, ήν δ’ εγώ, πολυ-χορδίας γε ουδέ παναρμονίου ημΐν δεησει εν ταΐς ωδαΐς τε καί μελεσιν. Ου μοι, βφη, φαίνεται. Τριγώνων άρα καί πηκτίδων καί πάντων οργάνων, D όσα πολύχορδα καί πολυαρμόνια, δημιουργούς ου θρεφομεν. Ου φαινόμεθα. Τί δἐ; αύλοποιούς η αύλητάς παραδεξει εις την πάλιν; η ου τούτο πολυχορδότατον, καί αυτά τα παναρμόνια αυλού τυγχάνει όντα μίμημα; Αηλα δη, η δ’ ος. Αύρα δη σοι, ην δ’ εγώ, καί κιθάρα λείπεται καί κατά
1 έττέχοντα has most jis. authority, but ΰπίχοντα or παρ-έχοντα is more normal Greek for the idea.
° Cf. Laws 814 e.
h Metaphorically. The “ many-toned insti-umentation of 248
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accents of a brave man who is engaged in warfare or in any enforced business, and who, when he has failed,. either meeting wounds or death or having fallen into some other mishap, in all these conditions confronts fortune with steadfast endurance and repels her strokes. And another for such a man engaged in works of peace, not enforced but voluntary,0 either tiying to persuade somebody of something and imploring him—whether it be a god, through prayer, or a man, by teaching and admonition—or contrariwise yielding himself to another who is petitioning or teaching him or trying to change his opinions, and in consequence faring according to his wish, and not bearing himself arrogantly, but in all this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing in the outcome. Leave us these two modes—the enforced and the voluntary—that λνίΐΐ best imitate the utterances of men failing or succeeding, the temperate, the brave—leave us these.” “ Well/’ said he, “you are asking me to leave none other than those I just spoke of.” “ Then,” said I, “ we shall not need in our songs and airs instruments of many strings or whose compass includes all the harmonies.” “ Not in my opinion,” said he. “ Then we shall not maintain makers of triangles and harps and all other many-stringed and poly-harmonic6 instruments.” “Apparently not.” “ Well, will you admit to the city flute-makers and flute-players ? Or is not the flute the most ‘ man}T-stringed ’ of instruments and do not the pan-harmonics c themselves imitate it ? ” “ Clearly,” he said. “ You have left,” said I, “ the lyre and the
the flutes,” as Pindar calls it, ΟΙ. vii. 12, can vie with the most complex and many-stringed lyre of musical innovation. e Of. 404· d, the only other occurrence of the word in Plato.
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πάλιν χρήσιμα' και αν κατ αγρούς τοΐς νομεΰσι σύριγξ αν τις εΐη. Ως γουν, όφη, 6 λόγος ή μιν E σημαίνει. Ουδόν γε, ην δ’ εγώ, καινόν ποιου μεν, ώ φίλε, κρίνοντες τον Άπόλλω καί τα του ’Απόλλωνος όργανα προ Μαρσυου τε καί των εκείνου οργάνων. Μά Δι’, η δ’ ος, ου μοι φαινόμεθα. Και νη τον κύνα, εΐπον, λεληθαμεν γε δια-καθαίροντες πάλιν ην άρτι τρυφαν εφαμεν πάλιν. Σ,ωφρονοΰντες γε ημείς, η δ’ ος.
XI. "Ιθι δτ], εφην, καί τα λοιπά καθαίρωμεν. επόμενον γάρ δη ταΐς άρμονίαις αν η μιν εΐη τό περί ρυθμούς, μη ποικίλους αυτούς διώκειν μηδε παντοδαπάς βάσεις, άλλα βίου ρυθμούς ιδεΐν κοσμίου τε καί ανδρείου τινες είσίν οΰς ίδόντα 400 τον πόδα τω τοιούτου λόγω άναγκάζειν επεσθαι καί τό μόλος, αλλά μη λόγον ποδί τε καί μέλει, οΐτινες δ’ αν εΐεν ουτοι οι ρυθμοί, σόν εργον, ώσπερ τάς αρμονίας, φράσαι. Άλλα μά ΔΓ, όφη, ούκ εχω λέγειν, ότι μεν γάρ τρι άττα εστίν είδη, εξ ών αι βάσεις πλέκονται, ώσπερ εν τοΐς φθόγγοις τότταρα, δθεν αι πασαι άρμονίαι, τεθεαμενος αν * 6
° Cf. my note on Tim. 47 c, in A.J.P. vol. x. p. 61.
6 Ancient critics noted this sentence as an example of adaptation of sound to sense. Cf. Demetr. lle/>i έρμ. 185. The sigmas and iotas may be fancied to suggest the whistling notes of the syrinx. So Lucretius v. 1385 “tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum.” Cf. on Catull. 61. 13 “voce carmina tinnula.”
c The so-called Rhadamanthine oath to avoid taking the names of the gods in vain. Cf. 592 a, Apol. 21 e, Blaydes on Aristoph. Wasps 83.
d Cf. 372 e. Diimmler, Proleg. p. 62, strangely affirms that this is an express retractation of the άληθινη ir&Xis. This is to misapprehend Plato’s method. He starts with the indispensable minimum of a simple society, develops it by 250
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either. These are useful® in the city, and in the fields the shepherds would have a little piccolo to pipe on.6 ” “So our argument indicates,” he said. “We are not innovating, my friend, in preferring Apollo and the ■ instruments of Apollo to Marsyas and his instruments. ’ ’ “ No, by heaven! ” he said, “ I think not.” “ And by the dog,c” said I, “ we have all unawares purged the city which a little while ago we said was luxurious.^ ” “ In that we show our good sense,” he said.
XI. “ Come then, let us complete the purification. For upon harmonies would follow the consideration of rhythms : we must not pursue complexity nor great variety in the basic movements,6 but must observe what are the rhythms of a life that is orderly and brave, and after observing them require the foot and the air to conform to that kind of man’s speech and not the speech to the foot and the tune. What those rhythms would be, it is for you to tell us as you did the musical modes.” “ Nay, in faith,” he said, “ I cannot tell. For that there are some three formsf from which the feet are combined, just as there are four» in the notes of the voice whence come all harmonies, is a thing that I have observed and could
Herbert Spencer’s multiplication of effects into an ordinary Greek city, then reforms it by a reform of education and finally transforms it into his ideal state by the rule of the philosopher kings. Cf. Introd. p. xiv.
* Practically the feet.
1 According to the ancient musicians these are the equal as
e.g. in dactyls (— v-> w), spondees (-) and anapaests ξω w —),
where the foot divides into two equal quantities; the f ratio, as in the so-called cretic (— ^ —); the f as in the iamb ι. —) and trochee (— v). Cf. Aristid. Quint, i. pp. 34-35.
o Possibly the four notes of the tetrachord, but there is no agreement among experts. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music.
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εΐποιμι· ποια δε ποιου βίου μιμήματα, λέγειν ούκ Β εχω. Άλλα ταΰτα μεν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί μετά Αάμωνος βουλευσόμεθα, τινες τε ανελευθερίας καί ύβρεως ή μανίας καί άλλης κακίας πρεπουσαι βάσεις, καί τινας τοΐς εναντίοις λειπτεον ρυθμούς, οΐμαι δί με άκηκοεναι ου σαφώς ενόπλιόν τε τινα ονομάζοντος αυτού ζύνθετον καί δάκτυλον καί ήρωόν γε, ούκ οΐδα όπως διακοσμοΰντος καί ίσον άνω καί κάτω τιθεντος, εις βραχύ τε καί μακράν γιγνόμενον, καί, ως εγωμαι, ’ίαμβον καί τιν άλλον C τροχαΐον ώνόμαζε, μήκη καί βραχύτητας προσήπτε· καί τούτων τισίν οΐμαι τάς άγωγάς του ποδός αυτόν ούχ ήττον φεγειν τε καί επαινεΐν ή τούς ρυθμούς αύτούς, ήτοι ζυναμφότερόν τί' ού γάρ εχω λέγειν, άλλα ταΰτα μεν, ώσπερ εΐπον, εις Αάμωνα άναβεβλήσθω · διελεσθαι γάρ ού σμικροΰ λόγου- ή συ οϊει; Μά Αι , ούκ εγωγε. ΆΑΛά τάδε γε, οτι το τής εύσχημοσύνης τε καί άσχημο-σύνης τω εύρύθμω τε καί άρρύθμω ακολουθεί, δύνασαι διελεσθαι; Πω? δ’ ου; Αλλά μήν το * 6
° Modern psychologists are still debating the question.
6 The Platonic Socrates frequently refers to Damon as his musical expert. Cf. Laches 200 b, infra 424 c, Ale. I. 118 c.
c There is a hint of satire in this disclaimer of expert knowledge. Cf. 399 a. There is no agreement among modern experts with regard to the precise form of the so-called enoplios. Of. my review of Herkenrath’s “ Der Enoplios,” Class. Phil. vol. iii. p. 360, Goodell, Chapters on Creek Metric, pp. 185 and 189, Blaydes on Aristoph. Nubes 651.
d Possibly foot, possibly rhythm, δάκτυλον seems to mean the foot, while ήρψοί is the measure based on dactyls but admitting spondees.
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tell. But which are imitations of which sort of life, I am unable to say.0 ” “Well,” said I, “on this point Me will take counsel with Damon,6 too, as to which are the feet appropriate to illiberality, and insolence or madness or other evils, and what rhythms we must leave for their opposites ; and I believe I have heard him obscurely speaking c of a foot that he called the enoplios, a composite foot, and a dactyl and an heroic d foot, which he arranged, I know not how. to be equal up and down e in the interchange of long and short/ and unless I am mistaken he used the term iambic, and there was another foot that he called the trochaic, and he added the quantities long and short. And in some of these, I believe, he censured and commended the tempo of the foot no less than the rhythm itself, or else some combination of the two ; I can’t say. But, as I said, let this matter be postponed for Damon’s consideration. For to determine the truth of these would require no little discourse. Do you think otherwise?” “ No, by heaven, I do not.” “ But this you are able to determine—that seemliness and unseemliness are attendant upon the good rhythm and the bad.” “ Of course.” “ And, further,3 that good rhythm and •
•	άνω και κάτω is an untranslatable gibe meaning literally and technically the upper and lower half of the foot, the arsis and thesis, but idiomatically meaning topsy-turvy. There is a similar play on the idiom in Phileb. 43 a and 43 b.
f Literally “becoming” or “Issuing in long and short,” long, that is, when a spondee is used, short when a dactyl.
*	Plato, as often, employs the forms of an argument proceeding by minute links to accumulate synonym» in illustration of a moral or aesthetic analogy. He is working up to the Wordsworthian thought that order, harmony, and beauty in nature and art are akin to these qualities in the soul.
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D εύρυθμόν γε και τό άρρνθμον τό μεν rfj καλή λε£ει επεται όμοιούμενον, τό δε rfj εναντία, και τό εύάρμοστον καί άνάρμοστον ωσαύτως, ε'άrep ρυθμός γε και αρμονία λόγω, ώσπερ άρτι ελεγετο, άλλα μη λόγος τούτοις. Άλλα μην, η δ’ ος, ταΰτά γε λόγω άκολουθητεον. Τί δ’ ό τρόπος της λεξεως, ην δ’ εγώ, καί ο λόγος; ου τω της φυχής ηθει επεται; Πως γάρ ου; Ύή Se λεξει τάλλα; Ναί. Ευλογία άρα καί εύαρμοστία καί εύσχη-Ε μοσύνη καί εύρυθμία εύηθεία ακολουθεί, ούχ ην άνοιαν οΰσαν ύποκοριζόμενοι καλοΰμεν ως εύ-ηθειαν, άλλα την ως αληθώς ευ τε καί καλώς τό ήθος κατεσκευασμόνην διάνοιαν. Παντάπασι μεν οΰν, όφη. τΑρ’ ουν ου πανταχοΰ ταΰτα διωκτεα τοΐς νεοις, ει μελλουσι τό αυτών πράττειν; Αιω-κτεα μεν οΰν. ’Έστι δβ γε που πλήρης μεν 401 γραφική αυτών καί πάσα ή τοιαύτη δημιουργία., πλήρης δε υφαντική καί ποικιλία καί οίκοδομία καί πάσα αύ ή τών άλλων σκευών εργασία, ετι δε ή τών σωμάτων φύσις καί ή τών άλλων φυτών εν πάσι γα,ρ τούτοις ενεστιν εύσχημοσύνη ή άσχη-μοσύνη. καί ή μεν άσχημοσύνη καί άρρυθμία καί άναρμοστία κακολογίας καί κακοηθείας άδελφά, τα δ’ εναντία του εναντίου, σώφρονος τε καί * 6
° Plato recurs to the etymological meaning of ενήθεια. Cf. on 343 c.
6 The Ruskinian and Wordsworthian generalization is extended from music to all the fine arts, including, by the way, 254
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bad rhythm accompany, the one fair diction, assimilating itself thereto, and the other the opposite, and so of the apt and the unapt, if, as we were just now saying, the rhythm and harmony follow the words and not the words these.” “ They certainly must follow the speech,” he said. “ And what of the manner of the diction, and the speech ? ” said I. “ Do they not follow and conform to the disposition of the soul ? ”	“ Of course.” “ And all the rest to
the diction ? ”	“ Yes.” “ Good speech, then, good
accord, and good grace, and good rhythm wait upon a good disposition, not that weakness of head which we euphemistically style goodness of heart, but the truly good and fair disposition of the character and the mind.e ” “ By all means,” he said. “ And must not our youth pursue these everywhere 6 if they are to do what it is truly theirs to do c ? ”	“ They must
indeed.” “ And there is surely much of these qualities in painting and in all similar craftsmanship d —weaving is full of them and embroidery and architecture and likewise the manufacture of household furnishings and thereto the natural bodies of animals and plants as well. For in all these there is grace or gracelessness. And gracelessness and evil rhythm and disharmony are akin to evil speaking and the evil temper, but the opposites are the symbols and the
architecture (οίκοδομία), which Butcher (Aristotle's Theory of Poetry, p. 138) says is ignored by Plato and Aristotle.
e Their special task is to cultivate the true εύήθεια in their souls. For τ6 αυτών ττράτταν here cf. 443 c-d.
d The following page is Plato's most eloquent statement of Wordsworth’s, Ruskin’s, and Tennyson’s gospel of beauty for the education of the young. He repeats it in Laws 66S b. Cf. my paper on “ Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s Republic," Educational Bi-monthly, vol. ii. (1907-1908) pp. 215 ff.
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αγαθού ήθους, άδελφά τε και μιμήματα. Παντελώς μεν ουν, εφη.
β XII. *Α/>’ οΰν τοΐς ποιηταΐς ημΐν μόνον επι-στατητεον καί προσαναγκαστεον την του αγαθού εικόνα ήθους εμποιεΐν τοΐς ποιήμασιν η μη παρ* ημΐν ποιεΐν, η καί τοΐς άλλοις δήμιου ργοΐς επι-στατητεον καί διακωλυτεον τό κακοήθες τούτο καί ακόλαστον καί άνελεύθερον καί ασχημον μήτε εν είκοσι ζώων μήτε εν οίκοδομήμασι μήτε εν άλλω μηδενί δημιουργουμενω εμποιεΐν, ή ο μη οΐός τε ών ούκ εατεος παρ' ημΐν δήμιου ργεΐν, ΐνα μη εν κακίας είκοσι τρεφόμενοι ημΐν οι φυλακές ώσπερ
C ev κακή βοτάνη, πολλά εκάστης ημέρας κατά σμικρόν από πολλών δρεπόμενοί τε και νεμόμενοι, εν τι ζυνιστάντες λανθάνωσι κακόν μέγα εν τή αυτών φυχή’ άλλ’ εκείνους ζητητεον τούς δημιουργούς τούς εύφυώς δυναμενους ίχνεύειν την του καλού τε καί εύσχήμονος φυσιν, ϊν ώσπερ εν ύγιεινώ τόπω οίκοΰντες οι νέοι άπο παντός ώφελώνται, όπόθεν αν αύτοΐς από τών καλών έργων ή προς όφιν ή προς ακοήν τι προσβάλη, ώσπερ αύρα φερουσα από χρηστών τόπων ύγίειαν,
D καί ευθύς εκ παίδων λανθάνη εις ομοιότητά τε καί φιλίαν καί ξυμφωνίαν τω καλώ λόγω άγουσα; Πολύ γάρ αν, εφη, κάκιστα οΰτω τραφεΐεν. ΤΑρ* ουν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ Τλαυκων, τούτων ενεκα κυριω-τάτη εν μουσική τροφή, ότι μάλιστα καταδύεται
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kin of the opposites, the sober and good disposition.” “ Entirely so,” he said.
XII. “ Is it, then, only the poets that we must supervise and compel to embod}’ in their poems the semblance of the good character or else not writ e poetry among us, or must we keep watch over the other craftsmen, and forbid them to represent the evil disposition, the licentious, the illiberal, the graceless, either in the likeness of living creatures or in buildings or in any other product of their art, on penalty, if unable to obey, of being forbidden to practise their art among us, that our guardians may not be bred among symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous herbs, lest grazing freely and cropping from many such day by day they little by little and all unawares accumulate and build up a huge mass of evil in their own souls. But we must look for those craftsmen ^vho by the happy gift of nature are capable of following the trail of true beauty and grace, that our young men, dwelling as it ΛνβΓβ in a salubrious region, may receive benefit from all things about them, whence the influence that emanates from works of beauty may waft itself to eye or ear like a breeze that brings from wholesome places health, and so from earliest childhood insensibly guide them to likeness, to friendship, to harmony with beautiful reason.” “ Yes/’ he said, “ that would be far the best education for them.” “ And is it not for this reason, Glaucon,” said I, “ that education in music is most sovereign,0 because more than anything else
° Schopenhauer, following Plato, adds the further metaphysical reason that while the other arts imitate the external manifestations of the universal Will, music represents the Will itself.
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εις το εντός της φυχής ό τε ρυθμός καί αρμονία, καί ερρωμενεστατα άπτεται αυτής, φεροντα την εύσχημοσύνην, καί ποιεί εύσχήμονα, εάν τις όρθώς E τραφή, ει δε μη, τουναντίον; και ότι αυ των παραλειπόμενων και μη καλώς δήμιου ργηθεντων η μη καλώς φύντων όξύτατ αν αίσθάνοιτο ό εκεί τραφείς ως εδει, και όρθώς δη δυσχεραίνων τα μεν καλά έπαινοι και χαίρων και καταδεχόμενος εις την φυχήν τρεφοιτ’ αν απ’ αυτών και γίγνοιτο 402 καλός τε κάγαθός, τα δ’ αισχρά φεγοι τ αν όρθώς καί μισοΐ ετι νέος ών, πριν λόγον δυνατός είναι λαβεΐν, ελθόντος δε του λόγου άσπάζοιτ αν αυτόν γνωρίζων δι’ οικειότητα μάλιστα 6 οΰτω τραφείς; Έμοι γοΰν δοκεΐ, εφη, τών τοιούτων ενεκα εν μουσική είναι η τροφή. ''Ω,σπερ άρα, ήν δ* εγώ, γραμμάτων περί τότε ίκανώς εΐχομεν, δτε τα στοιχεία μη λανθάνοι ημάς ολίγα όντα εν άπασιν οΐς εστι περιφερόμενα, καί ουτ εν σμικρώ οϋτ’ Β όν μεγάλα) ήτιμάζομεν αυτά, ως ου δεοι αΙσθά-νεσθαι, αλλά πανταχοΰ προύθυμουμεθα διαγιγνώ-σκειν, ώς ου πρότερον εσόμενοι γραμματικοί πριν ούτως εχοιμεν.	’Αληθή.	Oύκοΰν καί εικόνας
° Cf. supra 362 β, 366 c, 388 α, 391 e, and Ruskin’s paradox that taste is the only morality.
b Cf. Laws 653 u-c, where Plato defines education by this principle. Aristotle virtually accepts it {Ethics ii. 3. 2). The Stoics somewhat pedantically laid it down that reason entered into the youth at the age of fourteen.
' Plato often employs letters or elements (στοιχεία) to 258
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rhythm and harmony find their way to the inmost soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with them and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, and otherwise the contrary ? And further, because omissions and the failure of beauty in things badly made or grown would be most quickly perceived by one who was properly educated in music, and so, feeling distaste0 rightly, he would praise beautiful things and take delight in them and receive them into his soul to foster its growth and become himself beautiful and good. The ugly he would rightly disapprove of and hate while still young and yet unable to apprehend the reason, but when reason came b the man thus nurtured would be the first to give her welcome, for by this affinity he would know her.” “ I certainly think,” he said. “ that such is the cause of education in music.” “ It is, then/’ said I, “ as it was when we learned our letters c and felt that we knew them sufficiently only when the separate letters did not elude us, appearing as few elements in all the combinations that convey them, and when we did not disregard them in small things or greatd and think it unnecessar}' to recognize them, but were eager to distinguish them everywhere, in the belief that we should never be literate and letter-perfect till we could do this.” “ True.” “ And is
illustrate the acquisition of knowledge (Theaetet. 206 a), the relation of elements to compounds, the principles of classification (Phileb. 18 c, Cratyl. 393 d), and the theory of ideas (Polit. 278 a. Cf. Isoc. xiii. 13, Xen. Jfem. iv. 4. 7, Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, ii. pp. 23 f., 34S f., Cic. De or. ii. 130).
d It is fundamental Platonic doctrine that truth is not concerned with size or seeming importance. (Cf. Parmen. 130 d-e, Polit. 266 d, Laws 793 c, 901-902, Sophist 227 b, Hipp. Major 28S d.
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γραμμάτων, el που ἡ iv ϋΒασιν ἡ έν κατόπτρου έμφαίνοιντο, ου nporepov γνωσόμζθα, πρϊν αν αυτά γνώμ€ν, άλλ* έστι της αυτής τέχνης re καί μβλέτης; ΥΙαντάπασι μέν οΰν. *Αρ’ οΰν, ο λέγω, προς θβών, ούτως ουδέ μουσικοί πρότερον έσόμ€θα,
C οϋτβ αυτοί ου re ου ς φαμβν η μιν παιΒβυτέον elvai τούς φύλακας, πρίν αν τα τής σωφροσύνης €ΐ8η καί άνΒρβίας καί έλ€υθβριότητος καί μβγαλο-πρβπ€ιας καί όσα τούτων άΒβλφά καί τα τούτων αΰ έναντία πανταχοΰ π€ριφερομ€να γνωρίζωμβν καί ένόντα έν οΐς eveoTiv αίσθανώμβθα καί αυτά καί βίκόνας αυτών, καί μήτε έν σμικροις μήτζ έν μβγάλοις άτιμάζωμ€ν, αλλά τής αυτής οίώμ€θα τέχνης elvai καί μελέτης; Πολλἡ ανάγκη, έφη.
D Oύκοϋν, ήν 8' έγώ, οτου αν ζυμπίπτη ev τε τή φυχή καλά ήθη ένόντα και έν τω eiSei όμο-λογονντα έκείνοις και ζυμφωνοϋντα, τοΰ αύτοΰ μετέχοντα τύπου, τούτ αν €ΐη κάλλιστον θέαμα
α It is of course possible to contrast images with the things themselves, and to speak of forms or species without explicit allusion to the metaphysical doctrine of ideas. But on the other hand there is not the slightest reason to assume that the doctrine and its terminology were not familiar to Plato at the time -when this part of the Republic was written. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 31 ff., 35. Statistics of the uses of eI5os and idea (Peiper’s Ontologica Platonica, Τaylor, Varia Socratica, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 249-253), whatever their philological interest, contribute nothing to the interpretation of Plato’s thought. Cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 1, 30, and Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 363-364.
There is for common sense no contradiction or problem in the fact that Plato here says that we cannot be true “ musicians *’ till we recognize both the forms and all copies of, or approximations to, them ir, art or nature, while in Book X. (601) he argues that the poet and artist copy not the idea but its copy in the material world.
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it not also true that if there are any likenesses “ of letters reflected in water or mirrors, we shall never know them until we know the originals, but such knowledge belongs to the same art and discipline 6 ? ” “ By all means.” “ Then, by heaven, am I not right in saying that by the same token we shall never be true musicians, either—neither we nor the guardians that we have undertaken to educate— until we are able to recognize the forms of soberness, courage, liberality,'and high-mindedness and all their kindred and their opposites, too, in all the combinations that contain and convey them, and to apprehend them and their images ΛνΙιεΓβνεΓ found, disregarding them neither in trifles nor in great things, but believing the knowledge of them to belong to the same art and discipline ? ” “ The conclusion is inevitable,” he said. “Then,” said I, “when there is a coin-eidence** of a beautiful disposition in the soul and corresponding and harmonious beauties of the same type in the bodily form—is not this the fairest spectacle for one who is capable of its contemplation e ? ”
6 Plato, like all intellectuals, habitually assumes that knowledge of principles helps practice. Cf. Phaedr. 259 e, 262 b, and infra 434 d, 520 c, 540 a.
e Liberality and high-mindedness, or rather, perhaps, magnificence, are among the virtues defined in Aristotle's list (Eth. Xic. 1107 b 17), but are not among the four cardinal virtues which the Republic will use in Book IV. in the comparison of the individual with the state.
d Symp. 209 β to σι·ναμψότ€ρον, 210 c, Wilamowitz, vol. ii. p. 192.
e Music and beauty lead to the philosophy of love, more fully set forth in the Pkaedrus and Symposium, and here dismissed in a page. Plato’s practical conclusion here may be summed up in the Yirgilian line (Aen. v. 344) :
Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.
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τω δυναμενω θεάσθαι; Πολύ γε. Και μην τό γε κάλλιστον ερασμιώτατον. Πω? δ’ ου; Ύών δἡ δ τι μάλιστα τοιοντων ανθρώπων δ γε μουσικος ερωη αν ει δε άξύμφωνος εΐη, ούκ αν ερωη. Oύκ αν, ει γε τι, εφη, κατά την φυχην ελλείποι· ει μέντοι τι κατά το σώμα, ύπομείνειεν αν ώστ εθελειν E άσπάζεσθαι. Μανθάνω, ην δ’ εγώ, δτι εστι σοι η γεγονε παιδικά τοιαΰτα, και συγχωρώ· αλλά τάδε μοι είπε· σωφροσύνη και ηδονη ύπερβαλλούση εστι τις κοινωνία; Και πώς, εφη, η γε εκφρονα ποιεί 403 ούχ ηττον η λύπη; Άλλα τη άλλη αρετή; Ούδα-μώς. Τί δε; υβρει τε και ακολασία; Πάντων μάλιστα. Μείζω δε τινα και όξυτεραν εχεις ει-πεΐν ηδονην της περί τα αφροδίσια; Ούκ εχω, η δ’ δς, ουδέ γε μανικωτεραν. Ό δε ορθός ερως πεφυκε κοσμίου τε καί καλοΰ σωφρδνως τε και μουσικώς εραν; Και μάλα, η δ’ ος. Ουδό' άρα προσοιστεον μάνικάν ουδέ ξυγγενες ακολασίας τω όρθώ ερωτι; Ου προσοιστεον. Ου προσοιστεον Β άρα αυτή η ηδονη, ουδέ κοινωνητεον αυτής εραστή τε καί παιδικοίς όρθώς ερώσί τε καί ερωμενοις; Ου μέντοι, μά ΔΓ, εφη, ώ Σιώκρατες, προσοιστεον. Ουτω δη, ως εοικε, νομοθετήσεις εν τη οίκιζομενη πόλει φιλεΐν μεν καί ξυνεΐναι καί άπτεσθαι ώσπερ υίεος παιδικών εραστήν, τών καλών χάριν, εάν πείθη· τα δ’ άλλα ούτως όμιλεΐν προς δν τις σπουδάζοι, δπως μηδέποτε δόξει μακρότερα τού- * 47
° Extravagant pleasure is akin to madness. Cf. Phileb.
47 a-c, PhaedJ 83 c-d.
b Cf. 4-68 b-c.
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“ Far the fairest.” “ And surely the fairest is the most lovable.” “ Of course.” “ The true musician, then, would love by preference persons of this sort; but if there were disharmony he would not love this.” “ No,” he said, “ not if there was a defect in the soul; but if it were in the body he would bear with it and still be willing to bestow his love.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that you have or have had favourites of this sort and I grant your distinction. But tell me this—can there be any communion between soberness and extravagant pleasure0 ? ” “ How could there be,” he said, “ since such pleasure puts a man beside himself no less than pain?” “Or between it and virtue generally?” “ By no means.” “ But is there between pleasure and insolence and licence ? ”	“ Most assuredly.”
“ Do you know of greater or keener pleasure than that associated with Aphrodite ϊ ” “I don’t,” he said, “ nor yet of any more insane.” “ But is not the right love a sober and harmonious love of the orderly and the beautiful ? ” “It is indeed,” said he. “ Then nothing of madness, nothing akin to licence, must be allowed to come nigh the right love ? ”	“ No.” “ Then this kind of pleasure may
not come nigh, nor may lover and beloved who rightly love and are loved have anything to do with it ? ” “ No, by heaven, Socrates,” he said, “ it must not come nigh them.” “ Thus. then, as it seems, you will lay down the law in the city that we are founding, that the lover may kiss 6 and pass the time with and touch the beloved as a father would a son. for honourable ends, if he persuade him. But otherwise he must so associate with the objects of his care that there should never be any suspicion of anything further,
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C των ξυγγίγνεσθαι· el Be μή, ψόγον άμουσίας καί απειροκαλίας ύφεξοντα. Οντως, 0φη. ΤΑρ’ ουν, ήν Β’ εγώ, και σοι φαίνεται τέλος η μιν εχειν 6 περί μουσικής λόγος· οι γοϋν Βει τελευτάν, τετε-λευτηκε· Βει Βε που τελευτάν τα μουσικά είς τα του καλού ερωτικά. Ξυμφημι, ή δ’ ος.
XIII. Merct Βή μουσικήν γυμναστική θρεπτεοι οι νεανίαι. Τί μήν; Αει μεν Βή και ταυτη ακριβώς D τρεφεσθαι εκ παίΒων Βία βίου, εχει Βε πως, ως εγωμαι, ώΒε· σκοπεί Βε και σύ· εμοι μεν γάρ ου φαίνεται, ο αν χρηστόν ή σώμα, τοΰτο τή αύτοΰ αρετή ψυχήν αγαθήν ποιεΐν, άλλα τουναντίον ψυχή αγαθή τή αυτής αρετή σώμα παρεχειν ως οιόν τε βελτιστον σοι Βε πώς φαίνεται; Και εμοί, εφη, ούτως. Oυκοΰν ει τήν Βιάνοιαν ίκανώς θεραπευ-σαντες παραΒοΖμεν αυτή τα περί το σώμα ακριβό-E λογεΐσθαι, ημείς Βε όσον τούς τόπους ύφηγησαί-μεθα, ινα μή μακρολογώμεν, όρθώς αν ποιοιμεν; ΥΙάνυ μεν ούν. Μέθης μεν Βή εΐπομεν ότι άφεκ-τεον α ύτοΐς· π αντί γάρ που μάλλον εγχωρεΐ ή φύλακι μεθυσθεντι μή είΒεναι όπου γής ἐστίν. Γελοίον γάρ, ή Β5 ος, τον γε φύλακα φυλακος Βέΐσθαι. Τί Βε Βή σίτων περί; άθληται μεν γάρ
0 The dependence of body on soul, whether in a mystical, a moral, or a medical sense, is a favourite doctrine of Plato and Platonists. Cf. Charm. 156-157, Spenser, “An Hymn in Honour of Beauty ” :
For of the soul the body form doth take,
For soul is form, and doth the body make,
and Shelley, “The Sensitive Plant”:
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on penalty of being stigmatized for want of taste and true musical culture.” “ Even so,” he said. “ Do you not agree, then, that our discourse on music has come to an end ? It has certainly made a fitting end, for surely the end and consummation of culture is the love of the beautiful.” “ I concur,” he said.
XIII. “ After music our youth are to be educated by gyrrmestics ? ” “Certainly.” “ In this too they must be carefully trained from boyhood through life, and the way of it is this, I believe ; but consider it yourself too. For I, for my part, do not believe that a sound body by its excellence makes the soul good, but on the contrary that a good soul by its virtue renders the body the best that is possible.® What is your opinion ? ” “I think so too.” “ Then if we should sufficiently train the mind and turn over to it the minutiae of the care of the body, and content ourselves with merely indicating the norms or patterns, not to make a long story of it, we should be acting rightly ? ”	“ By all means.” “ From in-
toxication b we said that they must abstain. For a guardian is surely the last person in the world to whom it is allowable to get drunk and not know where on earth he is.” “ Yes,” he said, “ it would be absurd that a guardian0 should need a guard.” “ What next about their food ? These men are A lady, the wonder.of her kind,
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind,
Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.
Cf. also Democr. fr. B. 187 Diels®.
6 Cf. 31)8 e. There is no contradiction between this and the half-serious proposal of the Laws to use supervised drinking-bouts as a safe test of character (Laws 641).
e γε emphasizes what follows from the very meaning of the word. Cf. 379 b, 3S9 b, 435 a.
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οι άνδρες του μεγίστου άγώνος· ή ούχί; Ναι. ΤΑ ρ οΰν ή τώνδε των ασκητών έξις προσήκουσ* 401 αν εϊη τουτοις; ’Ίσως. ΆΛΑ’, ήν δ' εγώ, ύπνώδης αυτή γε τις καί σφαλερά προς ύγίειαν η ούχ όρας δτι καθευδουσί τε τον βίον, καί εάν σμικρά εκβώσι τής τεταγμενης δια ίτης, μεγάλα καί σφοδρά νοσοΰσιν οΰτοι οι άσκηταί; 'Ορώ. Υίομφοτερας δη τινος, ήν δ’ εγώ, άσκήσεως δει τοΐς πολεμικοΐς άθληταΐς, οϋς γε ώσπερ κάνας άγρυπνους τε ανάγκη είναι καί δ τι μάλιστα οξύ όραν καί άκουειν καί πολλάς μεταβολάς εν τάΐς στρατείαις Β μεταβάλλοντας ύδάτων τε καί των άλλων σίτων καί είλήσεων καί χειμώνων μη άκροσφαλεΐς είναι προς ύγίειαν. Φαίνεται μοι. ρ' οΰν ή βέλτιστη γυμναστική αδελφή τις αν εϊη τής μουσικής, ήν ολίγον πρότερον διήμεν; Πω? λεγεις; *Απλή που και επιεικής γυμναστική, καί μάλιστα η των περί τον πόλεμον. Πἡ δή; Και παρ' *Ομήρου, ήν δ* εγώ, τά γε τοιαΰτα μάθοι αν τις. οΐσθα γάρ δτι επί στρατείας εν ταΐς των ηρώων εστιάσεσιν ούτε C ίχθυσιν αυτούς εστία, καί ταϋτα επι θαλάττη εν 'Έιλλησπόντω δντας, ούτε εφθοΐς κρεασιν αλλά
° Of. 513 β, G21 d, Laches 182 α, Laws 830 α, Demosth. χχν. 97 άθληται των καλών έργων.
6 Cf. Έράσται 132 C καθεύδων πάντα τόν βίον. Xenophanes, Euripides, Aristotle, and the medical writers, like Plato, protest against the exaggerated honour paid to athletes and the heavy sluggishness induced by overfeeding and overtraining.
c Laws 797 d. Cf. supra 380 e. Aristotle’s comment on μεταβολή, Eth. Nic. 1154 b 28 ff., is curiously reminiscent of Plato, including the phrase απλή ούδ’ επιεικής.
d Perhaps in the context “cold.”
* Literally “equitable,” if we translate επιεικήs by its later meaning, that is, not over-precise or rigid in conformity to 266
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athletes in the greatest of contests γ’ are they not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Is, then, the bodily habit of the athletes we see about us suitable for such ? ”	“ Perhaps.”
“ Nay,” said I, “ that is a drowsy habit and precarious for health. Don’t you observe that they sleep aAvay their lives,6 and that if they depart ever so little from their prescribed regimen these athletes are liable to great and Λ-iolent diseases ? ” “I do.” “ Then,” said I, “ we need some more ingenious form of training for our athletes of war, since these must be as it were sleepless hounds, and have the keenest possible perceptions of sight and hearing, and in their campaigns undergo many changesc in their drinking water, their food, and in exposure to the heat of the sun and to storms,d without disturbance of their health.” “ I think so.” “ Would not, then, the best gymnastics be akin to the music that we were just now describing ? ”	“ What do you mean ? ”
“ It would be a simple and flexible® gymnastic, and especially so in the training for Avar.” “ In what way ? ”	“ One could learn that,” said I, “ even from
Homer/ For you are aware that in the banqueting of the heroes on campaign he does not feast them on fish,3 though they are at the sea-side on the Hellespont,'h nor on boiled meat, but only on roast, which is rule. Adam is mistaken in saying that έπιεικής is practically synonymous with αγαθή. It sometimes is, but not here. Cf. Plutarch, De san. 13 ακριβής ... καί δι' 6νυχos.
1 So Laws 706 d. The καί is perhaps merely idiomatic in quotation.
9 Homer’s ignoring of fish diet, except in stress of starvation, has been much and idly discussed both in antiquity and by modern scholars. Modern pseudo-science has even inferred from this passage that Plato placed a “taboo” on fish.
* Which Homer calls “ fish-teeming,” II. ix. 360.
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μόνον όπτοΐς, α δη μάλιστ αν εϊη στρατιά)ται? εύπορα- πάντα χον γάρ, ώς έπος είπεΐν, α ύτώ τω πυρ ι χρησθαι εύπορώτερον η αγγεία ξυμπεριφερειν. Και μάλα. Ουδέ μην ηδυσμάτων, ώς εγωμαι, *Όμηρος πώποτε εμνησθη- η τούτο μεν και οι άλλοι άσκητα'ι ισασιν, ότι τω μελλοντι σώματι ευ εξειν άφεκτεον των τοιουτων απάντων; Και όρθώς γε, D εφη, ΐσασί τε και άπεχονται. Συρακοσίαν δε, ώ φίλε, τράπεζαν και Σικελικήν ποικιλίαν όφου, ώς εοικας, ούκ αινείς, ε'ίπερ σοι ταΰτα δοκεΐ όρθώς εχειν. Ου μοι δοκώ. *¥εγεις άρα και Κορινθίαν κόρην φίλην είναι άνδράσι μελλουσιν ευ σώματος εξειν. ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν. Ούκοΰν και ’Αττικών πεμμάτων τάς δοκουσας είναι εύπαθεΐας; Ανάγκη. 'Όλην γάρ, οιμαι, την τοιαυτην σίτησιν καί δίαιταν τη μελοποιία τε καί ώδη τη εν τω παναρ-Ε μονίω καί εν πάσι ρυθμοΐς πεποιημενη άπεικάζον-τες όρθώς αν άπεικάζοιμεν. Πω? γάρ ου; Ούκοΰν εκεΐ μεν ακολασίαν η ποικιλία ενετικτεν, ενταύθα δε νόσον, η δε άπλότης κατά μεν μουσικήν εν φυχαΐς σωφροσύνην, κατά δε γυμναστικήν εν σώμασιν ύγίειαν; Αληθέστατα, εφη. Άκολα-405 σίας δε καί νόσων πληθυουσών εν πόλει άρ’ ου δικαστήριά τε καί ιατρεία πολλά ανοίγεται, καί δικανικη τε καί ιατρική σεμνυνονται, όταν δη καί ελεύθεροι πολλοί καί σφόδρα περί αυτά σπουδά-ζωσιν; Τί γάρ ου μέλλει;
α Cf. Green, History of English People, Book II. chap, ii., an old description of the Scotch army: “ They have therefore no occasion for pots or pans, for they dress the flesh of the cattle in their skins after they have flayed them.” etc. But cf. Athenaeus, i. 8-9 (vol. i. p. 36 L.C.L.), Diog. Laert. viii. 13 ware ΐύπορίστονϊ airois ehai ras τροφάϊ,
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what soldiers could most easily procure. For everywhere, one may say, it is of easier provision to use the bare fire than to convey pots and pans a along.” “ Indeed it is.” “ Neither, as I believe, does Homer ever make mention of sweetmeats. Is not that something which all men in training understand—that if one is to keep his body in good condition he must abstain from such things altogether ? ”	“ They are
right,” he said, “ in that they know it and do abstain.” “ Then, my friend, if you think this is the right way, you apparently do not approve of a Syracusan table 6 and Sicilian variety of made dishes.” “ I think not.” “ You would frown, then, on a little Corinthian maid as the chere amie of men who were to keep themselves fit ? ”	“ Most certainty/’ “ And also on the seeming delights of Attic pastry ? ”	“ Inevitably.” “ In
general, I take it, if we likened that kind of food and regimen to music and song expressed in the pan-harmonic mode and in every variety of rhythm it would be a fair comparison.” “ Quite so.” “ And there variety engendered licentiousness, did it not, but here disease ? While simplicity in music begets sobriety in the souls, and in gymnastic training it begets health in bodies.” “ Most true,” he said. “ And when licentiousness and disease multiply in a city, are not many courts of law and dispensaries opened, and the arts of chicane c and medicine give themselves airs when even free men in great numbers take them very seriously ? ” “ How can they help it ? ” he said.
* Proverbial, like the “ Corinthian maid ” and the “ Attic pastry.” Cf. Otto, Sprichic. d. Rom. p. 321, Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 302. Cf. also Phaedr. 240 b.
e δικανική: more contemptuous than δικαστική.
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XIV. Τής Se κακής re καί αίσχράς παιδ€ΐας ev πόΧβι α ρα μή τι μάιζον Ζξεις ΧαβέΙν τ€κμήριον, ή ro Seΐσθαι Ιατρών καί δικαστών άκρων, μή μόνον τούς φαύΧους τε καί χ€ΐροτόχνας, άΧΧά καί τούς ev όΧevdepco σχήματι π ροσποιου μόνους τ€θράφθαι; ή Β ου κ αισχρόν Sokci καί άπαιδ€υσίας μόγα τεκμή-ριον τό όπακτώ παρ' άΧΧων, ως δ€σποτών τε καί κριτών, τω. δικαίω άναγκάζ€σθαι χρήσθαι, και απορία οικ€ΐων; ΤΙάντων μόν οΰν, 0φη, αϊσχιστον. ΤΗ 8okci σοι, ήν δ* όγώ, τούτου αΐσχιον elvαι τούτο, όταν τις μή μόνον τό ποΧύ του βίου ev δικαστηρίοις φ€υγων re καί διώκων κατατρίβηται, άΧΧα καί υπό άπ€ΐροκαΧίας όπ' αύτώ δή τούτω π^σθή καΧΧω πί^σθαι, ως δ€ΐνός ών π€ρί τό C άδικον καί ικανός πάσας μόν στροφάς στρόφ€σθαι, πάσας δό διόδους 8ie£eXθών άποστραφήναι Χυγιζό-μ€νος, ώστζ μή παρασχζΐν δίκην, καί ταύτα σμικρών re καί ούδ€νός άξιων eveKa, άγνοών οσω κάΧΧιον καί άμ€ΐνον τό παρασκ€υάζ€ΐν τον βίον αύτώ μηδόν 8eia6ai νυστάζοντος δικαστοϋ; Oύκ, άΧΧά τοϋτ , όφη, eKeivoa eri αΐσχιον. Τό δό ιατρικής, ήν δ' όγώ, Setσθαι, ο τι μή τραυμάτων eveKa ή τινων όπ€Τ€ΐων νοσημάτων όπιπ€σόντων, D αλλά δι' άργίαν re καί δίαιταν οίαν διήΧθoμev φυμάτων re καί πν€υμάτων ώσπep Χίμνας όμ-
0 Ι have given the sense. The construction is debated accordingly as we read απορία or άπopiq.. Cf. Phaedr. 239 d, of the use of cosmetics, χήτει οικείων. The καί with απορία is awkward or expresses the carelessness of conversation.
b Plato likes to emphasize by pointing to a lower depth or a higher height beyond the superlative.
c There is no exact English equivalent for άπειροκαλία, the 270
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XIV.	“ Will you be able to find a surer proof of an evil and shameful state of education in a city than the necessity of first-rate physicians and judges, not only for the base and mechanical, but for those who claim to have been bred in the fashion of free men ? Do you not think it disgraceful and a notable mark of bad breeding to have to make use of a justice imported from others, who thus become your masters and judges, from lack of such qualities in yourself0 ? ” “ The most shameful thing in the world.” “ Is it ? ” said I, “ or is this still more shameful 6—when a man not only wears out the better part of his days in the courts of law as defendant or accuser, but from the lack of all true sense of values c is led to plume himself on this very thing, as being a smart fellow to ‘ put over ’ an unjust act and cunningly to try every dodge and practice.'d every evasion, and wriggle* out of every hold in defeating justice, and that too for trifles and worthless things, because he does not know how much nobler and better it is to arrange his life so as to have no neecK of a nodding juryman : ”	“ That is,”
said he, “ still more shameful than the other.” “ And to require medicine,” said I, “ not merely for λυοιιγκΙβ or the incidence of some seasonal maladies, but, because of sloth and such a regimen as we described, to fill one’s body up with winds and humours like a insensitiveness to the καλόν of the banausic, the nouveau riche and the Philistine.
d The phrasing of this passage recalls passages of Aristophanes’ Clouds, and the description of the pettifogging lawyer and politician in the Theaetetus 172 e. Cf. infra 519, also Euthydem. 302 b, and Porphyry, De abstinentia, i. 34. The metaphors are partly from wrestling.
*	Cf Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 263.
*	Cf. Gorg. 507 d, Thucyd. iii. 82, Isoc. Antid. 23S, Antiphanes, fr. 283 Kock ό μηδέν άδικων ovoevds δοΐται νόμον.
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πιπλαμενους φυσάς τε καί κατάρρους νοσήμασιν ονόματα τίθεσθαι άναγκάζειν τους κομψούς Ά-σκληπιάδας, ούκ αΙσχρόν δοκεΐ; Και μάλ’, ύφη, ως αληθώς καινά ταΰτα και άτοπα νοσημάτων ονόματα. O ία, ην δ’ εγώ, ως οΐμαι, ούκ ην επ' Ασκληπιού· τεκμαίρομαι δε, οτι αυτού οι υίεΐς E όν Τροία E ύρυπυλω τ ετρω μεν ω επ’ οίνον Πρά-μνειον άλφιτά πολλά επιπασθεντα και τυρόν επι-406 ξυσθεντα, α δη δοκέ ι φλεγματώδη είναι, ούκ εμεμψαντο τη δούση πιεΐν, ούδε ΥΙατρόκλω τω ίωμενω επετίμησαν. Καί μεν δη, εφη, άτοπόν γε το πώμα ούτως εχοντι. Ούκ, ει γ’ εννοείς, εΐπον, ότι τη παιδαγωγική τών νοσημάτων ταύτη τη νΰν ιατρική προ τού Άσκληπιάδαι ούκ εχρώντο, ως φασι, πριν 'H ρόδικον γενεσθαι· 'ΗροδικΌς δε παιδοτρίβης ών καί νοσώδης γενόμενος, μίξας Β γυμναστικήν ιατρική, άπεκναισε πρώτον μεν καί μάλιστα εαυτόν, επειτ άλλους ύστερον πολλούς. Π ἡ δη; 0φη. Μ ακρόν, ην δ’ εγώ, τον θάνατον αύτώ ποιήσας. παρακολουθών γάρ τω νοσηματι θανασίμω οντι ούτε ίάσασθαι, οΐμαι, οΐός τ’ ην εαυτόν, εν ασχολία τε πάντων ίατρευόμενος διά βίου εζη άποκναιόμενος, ει τι τής είωθυίας διαίτης * 6
° Plato ridicules the unsavoury metaphors required to describe the effects of auto-intoxication. There is a similar bit of somewhat heavier satire in Spencer’s Social Statics, 1868, p. 32: “ Carbuncled noses, cadaverous faces, foetid breaths, and plethoric bodies meet us at every turn; and our condolences are perpetually asked for headaches, flatulences, nightmare, heartburn, and endless other dyspeptic symptoms.”
6 Plato is probably quoting from memory. In our text, II. xi. 624, Hecamede gives the draught to Macliaon and Nestor as the Ion (538 b) correctly states.
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marsh and compel the ingenious sons of Aesculapius to invent for diseases such names as fluxes and flatulences—don’t you think that disgraceful ? “ ” “ Those surely are,” he said, “ new-fangled and monstrous strange names of diseases.” “ There was nothing of the kind, I fancy,” said I, “ in the days of Aesculapius. I infer this from the fact that at Troy his sons did not find fault with the damsel who gave to the wounded Eurypylus 6 to drink a posset of Pramnian wine plentifully sprinkled with barley and gratings of cheese, inflammatory ingredients of a surety, nor did they censure Patroclus, who was in charge of the case.” “ It was indeed,” said he, “ a strange potion for a man in that condition.” “ Not so strange,” said I, “ if you reflect that the former Asclepiads made no use of our modern coddling® medication of diseases before the time of Herodicus. But Herodicusd was a trainer and became a valetudinarian, and blended gymnastics and medicine, for the torment first and chiefly of himself and then of many successors.” “ How so ? ” he said. “ By lingering out his death,” said I; “ for living in perpetual observance of his malady, which was incurable, he was not able to effect a cure, but lived through his days unfit for the business of life, suffering the tortures of the damned if he departed a whit
e This coddling treatment of disease, which Plato affects to reprobate here, he recommends from the point of view of science in the Timaeus (S9 c): διό παιδαγωγόν δοΐ διaircus, etc. Cf. Eurip. Orestes 883; and even in the Republic 459 c.
d Cf. Protag. 316 e, Phaedr. 227 d. To be distinguished from his namesake, the brother of Gorgias in Gorg. 44S b. Cf. Cope on Aristot. Rhet. i. 5, Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Phil. Unt. xv. p. 220, Jiithner, Philostratus liber Gymnastik, p. 10. vol. ι	τ	273
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έκβαίη, δυσθανατών δέ ύπο σοφίας εις γήρας άφίκετο. ΚαΑό^ άρα τδ γέρας, 'έφη, της τέχνης ο ηνέγκατο. ΟΙον βίκος, ην δ’ έγώ, τον μη είδότα, δτι Ασκληπιός ούκ άγνοια ουδέ άπειρία τούτου του βΐδους τής ιατρικής τοΐς έκγόνοις ου κατ-έδειζεν αυτό, άλλ’ είδώς ότι 7τάσι τοΐς εύνομου-μενοις εργον τι εκαστω εν τή πόλει προστέτακται, ο άναγκαΐον εργάζεσθαι, και ούδενί σχολή διά βίου κάμνειν ίατρευομένω· δ ημείς γελοίως επί μεν των δημιουργών αίσθανόμεθα, επί δέ των πλουσίων τε καί εύδαιμόνων δοκούντων είναι ούκ αίσθανόμεθα. Πω?; έφη.
D XV. Τέκτων μέν, ήν δ’ έγώ, κάμνων άζιοΐ παρά του ιατρού φάρμακον πιών έξεμέσαι το νόσημα ή κάτω καθαρθείς ή καύσει ή τομή χρησύμενος άπηλλάχθαι· εάν δέ τις αύτω μακράν δίαιταν προστάττη, πιλίδιά τε περί την κεφαλήν περιτιθείς καί τα τούτοις επόμενα, ταχύ εΐπεν δτι ού σχολή κάμνειν ούδέ λυσιτελει ούτω ζήν, νοσήματι τον
° Cf. Macaulay on Mitford’s History of Greece·. “It (oligarchical government) has a sort of valetudinarian longevity; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no exercise; it exposes itself to no accident; it is seized with a hypochondriac alarm at every new sensation; it trembles at every breath; it lets blood for every inflammation; and thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or pleasure, drags out its existence to a doting and debilitated old age.” That Macaulay here is consciously paraphrasing Plato is apparent from his unfair use of the Platonic passage in his essay on Bacon. Cf. further Eurip. Supp. 1109-1113; Seneca on early medicine, Epistles xv. 3 (95) 14 if., overdoes both Spencer and Macaulay. Cf. Rousseau, Emile, Book I.: “Je ne sais point apprendre a vivre a qui ne songe qu’a 274
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from his fixed regimen, and struggling against death by reason of his science he won the prize of a doting old age.a ”	“ A noble prize 6 indeed for his science,”
he said. “ The appropriate one,” said I, “ for a man who did not know that it was not from ignorance or inacquaintance with this type of medicine that Aesculapius did not discover it to his descendants, but because he knew that for all well-governed peoples there is a work assigned to each man in the city which he must perform, and no one has leisure to be sick e and doctor himself all his days. And this we absurdly enough perceive in the case of a craftsman, but don’t see in the case of the rich and so-called fortunate.” “ How so ? ” he said.
XV.	“ A carpenter,” said I, “ when he is sick expects his physician to give him a drug which will operate as an emetic on the disease, or to get rid of it by purging d or the use of cautery or the knife. But if anyone prescribes for him a long course of treatment with swathings * about the head and their accompaniments, he hastily says that he has no leisure to be sick, and that such a life of preoccupation with his
s’empecher de mourir:” La Rochefoucauld (Max. 2S2): “ C’est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa sante par un trop grand regime.”
6 The pun 7ήρα$ and ~,epas is hardly translatable. Cf. Pherecydes apud Diog. Laert. i. 119 χθονίη δὲ όνομα i~,ivcro Γή, έτταδή αίτ% Zas γην ·)όραϊ διδοt (vol. ϊ. ρ. 124 L.C.L.). For the ironical use of καλόν cf. Eurip. Cyclops 551, Sappho, fr. 53 (58).
e Cf. Plutarch, De sanitate tuenda 23. Sophocles, fr. S8. 11 (?), Lucian, Siyrinus 22, differently; Hotspur’s, “ Zounds ! how has he the leisure to be sick ? ”
d For ή κάτω cf. Chaucer, “ Ne upward purgative ne downward laxative.’'
• · Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharnians 439.
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νούν προσεχοντα, της δε π ρο κείμενης εργασίας άμελούντα- καί μετά ταΰτα χαίρειν είττών τω E τοιούτω ίατρώ, εις την είωθυΐαν δίαιταν εμβάς, υγιής γενόμενος ζη τα εαυτόν πράττων εάν 8e μη Ικανόν η το σώμα ύπενεγκεΐν, τελευτησας πραγμάτων άπηλλάγη. Και τω τοιουτω μεν γ\ όφη, δοκεΐ πρεπειν ούτως ιατρική χρήσθαι. ΤΑρ’, ην 407 §’ εγώ, ότι ην τι αύτω εργον, ο ει μη πράττοι, ουκ ελυσιτελει ζην; Δηλον, όφη. Ό δε δη πλούσιος, ως φαμεν, ούδεν όχει τοιούτον εργον προκειμενον, ου αναγκαζόμενα) άπεχεσθαι άβίωτον. Οϋκουν δη λεγεταί γε. Φωκυλίδου γάρ, ην δ’ εγώ, ούκ ακούεις, πώς φησι δεΐν, όταν τω ηδη βίος η, αρετήν άσκεΐν. Οιμαι δε γε, εφη, και πρότερον. Μηδἐν, €17τον, περί τούτου αύτω μαχώμεθα, άλλ’ ημάς αυτούς διδάξωμεν, πότερον μελετητεον τούτο Β τω πλουσίω και άβίωτον τω μη μελετώντι, η νοσοτροφία τεκτονική μεν και ταΐς άλλαις τεχναις εμπόδιον τη προσεζει τού νοΰ, το δε Φωκυλίδου παρακελευμα ούδεν εμποδίζει. Ναι μά τον Δία, η δ’ ος, σχεδόν γε τι πάντων μάλιστα η γε περαιτέρω γυμναστικής η περιττή αυτή επιμέλεια τού σώματος· και γάρ προς οικονομίας καί προς στρατείας και προς εδραίους εν πόλει άρχάς δύσκολος. Τό δε δη μεγιστον, ότι και προς * 6
° This alone marks the humour of the whole passage, which Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon seems to miss. Of. Aristoph. Acharnians 757 ; Apology 41 d.
6 The line of Phocylides is toyed with merely to vary the expression of the thought. Bergk restores it δίξησθαι βιοτήν, άριτήν δ’ δταν ή βίος ήδη, which is Horace’s (Ep. i. 1. 53 f.): Quaerenda pecunia primum est;
Virtus post nummos!
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illness and neglect of the work that lies before him isn’t worth living. And thereupon he bids farewell to that kind of physician, enters upon his customary way of life, regains his health, and lives attending to his affairs—or, if his body is not equal to the strain, he dies and is freed from all his troubles.3 ” “ For such a man,” he said, “ that appears to be the right use of medicine.” “ And is not the reason.” I said, “ that he had a task and that life wasn’t worth acceptance on condition of not doing his work ? ” “ Obviously,” he said. “ But the rich man, we say, has no such appointed task, the necessity of abstaining from which renders life intolerable.” “ I haven’t heard of any.” “ Why, haven’t you heard that saying of Phocylides,6 that after a man has ‘ made his pile ’ he ought to practise virtue ? ” “ Before, too, I fancy,” he said. “ Let us not quarrel with him on that point,” I said, “ but inform ourselves whether this virtue is something for the rich man to practise, and life is intolerable if he does not, or whether we are to suppose that while valetudinarianism is a hindrance to single-minded attention to carpentry and the other arts, it is no obstacle to the fulfilment of Pho-cylides’ exhortation.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ this excessive care for the body that goes beyond simple gymnastics6 is about the greatest of all obstacles. For it is troublesome in household affairs and military service and sedentary offices in the city.” “And, chief of all, it puts difficulties in the way of any kind of e In the Gorgias (464 β) Ιατρική is recognized as co-ordinate in the care of the body with -γυμναστική. Here, whatever goes beyond the training and care that will preserve the health of a normal body is austerely rejected. Cf. 410 b.
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μαθήσεις άστινασοϋν και ειη’οήσεις τε καί μελετάς C προς εαυτόν χαλεπή, κεφαλής τινας αίεί διατάσεις1 και ιλίγγους ύποπτεύουσα και αίτιωμενη εκ φιλοσοφίας εγγίγνεσθαι, ώστε, δπη ταύτη αρετή ασκείται και δοκιμάζεται, πάντη εμπόδιος· κάμνειν γάρ οΐεσθαι ποιεί αει καί ώδίνοντα μήποτε λήγειν περ'ι του σώματος. ΈΙκός γ*, όφη. Ούκοΰν ταΰτα γιγνώσκοντα φώμεν και *Ασκληπιόν τούς μεν φύσει τε και διαίτη ύγιεινώς έχοντας τα D σώματα, νόσημα δε τι άποκεκριμενον ΐσχοντας εν αύτοΐς, τουτοις μεν καί ταυτη τή εζει καταδέίζαι ιατρικήν, φαρμάκοις τε καί τομαΐς τα νοσήματα εκβάλλοντα αυτών την είωθυΐαν προστάττειν δίαιταν, ΐνα μη τα πολιτικά βλάπτοι, τα δ’ εϊσω διά παντός νενοσηκότα σώματα ούκ επιχειρεΐν διαίταις κατά σμικρόν άπαντλοΰντα καί επιχεοντα μακράν καί κακόν βίον άνθρώπω ποιεΐν, καί εκγονα αυτών, ώς το είκός, ετερα τοιαΰτα φυτευειν, E άλλα τον μη δυνάμενον εν τή καθεστηκυία περιόδω ζήν μη οΐεσθαι δεΐν θεραπεύειν, ώς ούτε αύτώ ούτε πόλει λυσιτελή; ΤΙολιτικόν, 0φη, λεγεις Ασκληπιόν. Αήλον, ήν δ’ εγώ"2 καί οι παΐδες αύτοΰ,
1	δια τάσσει* Galen: διαστάσευ mss., plainly wrong.
2	δηλον, ήν δ' i-γώ κτλ.] this, the ms. reading, will not construe
smoothly, and many emendations have been proposed, none of which seriously affects the sense. I have translated Schneider’s transposition of on toioDtos rjv after έγω and before καί._________"__________________________________
0 As Macaulay, Essay on “ Bacon,” puts it: “That a valetudinarian . . . who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of Navarre’s tales should be treated as a caput lupinum because he could not read the Thnaeus without a headache, was a notion which the humane spirit of the English schools of wisdom altogether rejected.” For the thought cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 6-7.
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instruction, thinking, or private meditation, forever imagining headaches a and dizziness and attributing their origin to philosophy. So that wherever this kind of virtue is practised 6 and tested it is in every \vay a hindrance.® For it makes the man always fancy himself sick and never cease from anguishing about his body.” “ Naturally,” he said. “ Then shall we not say that it was because Asclepius knew this—that for those who were by nature and course of life sound of body but had some localized disease, that for such, I say, and for this habit he revealed the art of medicine, and, driving out their disease by drugs and surgery, prescribed for them their customary regimen in order not to interfere \vith their civic duties, but that, when bodies were diseased inwardly and throughout, he did not attempt by diet and by gradual evacuations and infusions to prolong a wretched existence for the man and have him beget in all likelihood similar wretched offspring ? But if a man was incapable of living in the established round d and order of life, he did not think it \vorth while to treat him, since such a fellow is of no use either to himself or to the state.” “ A most politic Asclepius you’re telling us of,e ” he said. “ Obviously,” said I,
b Literally “ virtue is practised in this way.” Cf. 503 d for a similar contrast between mental and other labours. And for the meaning of virtue cf. the Elizabethan : “ Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds.”
e There is a suggestion of Stoic terminology in Plato’s use of έμπόδιοs and similar words. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2.4. On the whole passage cf. again Macaulay’s Essay on “ Bacon,” Maximus of Tyre (Duebn.) 10, and the diatribe on modern medicine and valetudinarianism in Edward Carpenter’s Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. d Cf. Thucyd. i. 130.
* There is a touch of comedy in the Greek. Cf. Eupolis, fr. 94· Kock ταχνν Xiyeis μίν.
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ὅτι τοιούτος ήν, ονχ όράς ως καί εν Τροία αγαθοί 408 προς τον πόλεμον εφάνησαν, καί τη Ιατρική, ως εγώ λέγω, εχρώντο; ή ον μέμνησαι, ότι καί τω Μενέλεω εκ τοΰ τραύματος ον 6 Παίδαρος εβαλεν
αΐμ εκμνζήσαντ ini τ ήπια φάρμακ επ άσσον,
ο τι δ’ έχρήν μετά τούτο ή πιεΐν ή φαγεΐν ονδεν μάλλον ή τω Ένρνπύλω προσέταττον, ώς ικανών οντων των φαρμάκων ίάσασθαι άνδρας προ των τρανμάτων νγιεινούς τε καί κοσμίονς iv διαίτη, Β καν ει τύχοιεν iv τω παραχρήμα κνκεώνα πιόντες, νοσώδη Bi φύσει τε καί ακόλαστον οντε αντοΐς ούτε τοΐς άλλοις ωοντο λνσιτελεΐν ζην, ούδ’ επί τούτοις την τέχνην Βεΐν είναι, ουδέ θεραπεντεον αντούς, ουδ’ ει Μίδου πλονσιώτεροι εΐεν. ΙΙάνν κομφούς, εφη, λέγεις ’Ασκληπιού παΐδας.
XVI.	Π.ρέπει, ήν δ’ εγώ' καίτοι άπειθοΰντές γε ήμΐν οι τραγωδιοποιοί τε καί Πίνδαρος· Απόλλωνος μέν φασιν ’Ασκληπιόν είναι, νπό δε χρνσού C πεισθήναι πλούσιον άνδρα θανάσιμον ήδη όντα Ιάσασθαι, όθεν δη καί κεραννωθήναι αντόν. ημείς δε κατά τα προειρημένα ον πειθόμεθα αντοΐς άμ-φότερα, άλλ' ει μεν θεού ήν, ονκ ήν, φήσομεν, αισχροκερδής, ει δ’ αισχροκερδής, ονκ ήν θεού. ’Ορθότατα, ή δ’ ος, ταΰτά γε. άλλα περί τούδε τί λέγεις, ώ Έώκρατες; άρ’ ονκ αγαθούς δει εν τη πόλει κεκτήσθαι ιατρούς; εΐεν δ’ αν πον * 6
α Cf. the Homeric ή ού μέμν-ρ ;
6 Plato is quoting loosely or adapting II. iv. 218. αΐμ’ έκμυζή<ras έπ’ ap ήττια φάρμακα eiSws ττ άσσε is said of Machaon, not of Menelaus.
c Proverbial and suggests Tyrtaeus. Cf. Imws 660 e.
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* that was his character. And his sons too, don’t you see that at Troy they approved themselves good fighting-men and practised medicine as I described it ? Don’t you remembera that in the case of Menelaus too from the wound that Pandarus inflicted
They sucked the blood, and soothing simples sprinkled ? 6 But what he was to eat or drink thereafter they no more prescribed than for Eurypylus, taking it for granted that the remedies sufficed to heal men who before their wounds were healthy and temperate in diet even if they did happen for the nonce to drink a posset; but they thought that the life of a man constitutionally sickly and intemperate was of no use to himself or others, and that the art of medicine should not be for such nor should they be given treatment even if they were richer than AIidas.c ” “ Very ingenious fellows,” he said, “ you make out these sons of Asclepius to be.”
XVI << »rp-s	”	j .	<< ancj ye{. jn (iisregar(j
of our principles the tragedians and Pindard affirm that Asclepius, though he was the son of Apollo, was bribed by gold to heal a man already at the point of death, and that for this cause he was struck by the lightning. But we in accordance with the aforesaid principlese refuse to believe both statements, but if he was the son of a god he was not avaricious, we will insist, and if he was greedy of gain he was not the son of a god.” “ That much,” said he, “ is most certainly true. But what have you to say to this, Socrates, must we not have good physicians in our city ? And they would be the most likely to be good
d Cf. Aeschyl. Ag. 1022 ff., Eurip. Alcest. 3-4, Pindar, Pyth. iii. 53.	* Cf. 379 ff., also 365 e.
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μάλιστα τοιοΰτοι, όσοι πλείστονς μεν νγιεινονς, D πλείστονς δε νοσώδεις μετεχειρίσαντο, και δικα-σταί αν ωσαύτως οι παντοδαπαΐς φνσεσιν ώμι-ληκότες. Και μάλα, Φίττον, αγαθούς λέγω' άλΧ οΐσθα οΰς ηγούμαι τοιοντονς; *Αν εΐπης, ύφη. ΆΛΑά πειράσομαι, ην δ’ εγώ' σν μέντοι ονχ δμοιον πράγμα τω αντίο λόγω ηρον. Πώς; 0φη. ’Ιατροί μεν, ehτον, δεινότατοι αν γενοιντο, εί εκ παίδων άρξάμενοι προς τω μανθάνειν την τέχνην ως πλείστοις τε και πονηροτάτοις σώμασιν όμιλη-Ε σειαν καί αυτοί πασας νόσονς καμοιεν καί εΐεν μη πάνν νγιεινοί φύσει, ον γάρ, οΐμαι, σώματι σώμα θεραπενονσιν ον γάρ αν αντά ενεχώρει κακά είναι ποτε καί γενεσθαι· άλλα φνχη σώμα, ἡ ονκ εγχωρεΐ κακήν γενομενην τε καί ονσαν εν τι θερα πενειν. Όρθώς, εφη. Αικαστης δε γε, ώ 409 φίλε, φνχη φνχής άρχει, ἡ ονκ εγχωρεΐ εκ νέας εν πονηραΐς φνχαΐς τεθράφθαι τε καί ώμιληκεναι καί πάντα αδικήματα αντην ηδικηκνΐαν διεξελη-λνθεναι, ώστε όζεως άφ’ αντης τεκμαίρεσθαι τα τών άλλων αδικήματα, οΐον κατά σώμα νόσονς· ἀλλ’ άπειρον αντην καί άκεραιον δει κακών ηθών νεαν ονσαν γεγονέναι, ει μέλλει καλή κ αγαθή ονσα κρίνειν νγιώς τα δίκαια, διό δη καί ενηθεις νέοι οντες οι επιεικείς φαίνονται καί ενεζαπάτητοι νπό Β τών αδίκων, άτε ονκ εχοντες εν εαντοΐς παραδείγματα ομοιοπαθή τοΐς πονηροΐς. Και μεν δη, εφη, σφόδρα γε αντό πάσχονσιν. Τοιγάρτοι, ην δ’
° Slight colloquial jest. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 1158, Pax 1061. b Cf. Gorg. 465 c-d.
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who had treated the greatest number of healthy and diseased men, and so good judges would be those who had associated with all sorts and conditions of men.” “ Most assuredly I want them good,” I said ; “ but do you know whom I regard as such ? ”	“ I’ll know
if you tell,® ” he said. “ Well, I will try,” said I. “ You, however, have put unlike cases in one question.” “ How so ? ” said he. “ Physicians, it is true,” I said, “ would prove most skilled if, from childhood up, in addition to learning the principles of the art they had familiarized themselves with the greatest possible number of the most sickly bodies, and if they themselves had suffered all diseases and were not of very healthy constitution. For you sec they do not treat the body by the body.6 If they did, it would not be allowable for their bodies to be or to have been in evil condition. But they treat the body with the mind—and it is not competent for a mind that is or has been evil to treat anything well.” “ Right,” he said. “ But a judge, mark )'ou, my friend, rules soul with soul and it is not allowable for a soul to have been bred from youth up among evil souls and to have grown familiar with them, and itself to have run the gauntlet of every kind of wrong-doing and injustice so as quickly to infer from itself the misdeeds of others as it might diseases in the body, but it must have been inexperienced in evil natures and uncontaminated by them while young, if it is to be truly fair and good and judge soundly of justice. For which cause the better sort seem to be simple-minded in youth and are easily deceived by the ^cked, since they do not have within themselves patterns answering to the affections of the bad.” “ That is indeed their experience,” he said. “ There-
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εγώ, ον νέον άλλα γέροντα δει τον αγαθόν δικαστήν είναι, οψιμαθή γεγονότα τής αδικίας οΐόν έστιν ούκ οίκείαν iv τή αυτόν ψυχή ενούσαν ήσθη μόνον, άλλ’ άλλοτρίαν εν άλλοτρίαις με μελέτη κότα εν πολλω χρόνω διαισθάνεσθαι, οΐον πέφυκε C κακόν, επιστήμη, ούκ εμπειρία οικεία κεχρημένον. Γενναιότατος γονν, έφη, έοικεν είναι ό τοιοΰτος δικαστής. Και αγαθός γε, ήν δ’ εγώ, ο συ ήρώτας· ό γαρ εχων ψυχήν αγαθήν αγαθός, ό δε δεινός εκείνος καί καχυποπτος, ό πολλά, αυτός ήδικηκώς καί πανούργος τε καί σοφός οιόμενος είναι, όταν μεν όμοίοις όμιλή, Setvos1 φαίνεται εξενλαβούμενος, προς τα εν α ύτω παραδείγματα άποσκοπών· όταν δε άγαθοΐς καί πρεσβυτεροις ήδη πλησιάση, D αβέλτερος αΰ φαίνεται, απιστών παρά καιρόν καί άγνοών υγιές ήθος, άτε ούκ εχων παράδειγμα τού τοιούτον πλεονάκις δε πονηροΐς ή χρηστοΐς εντυγ-χάνων σοφώτερος ή αμαθέστερος δοκέ ϊ είναι α ύτω τε καί άλλοις. ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν, 'έφη, αληθή.
XVII.	Ου τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τοιούτον χρή τον δικαστήν ζητεΐν τον αγαθόν τε καί σοφόν, αλλά τον πρότερον, πονηριά μεν γάρ αρετήν τε καί αυτήν ουποτ αν γνοίη, αρετή δβ φυσεως παιδευο-Ε μένης χρόνω άμα αύτής τε καί πονηριάς επιστή-
α οψιμαθή: here in a favourable sense, but usually an untranslatable Greek word for a type portrayed in a character of Theophrastus.
b For this type of character cf. Thucyd. iii. 83, and my comments in T.A.P.A. vol. xxiv. p. 79. Cf. Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol: “They who raise suspicions on the good on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the party of the latter; ” Stobaeus ii. p. 46 Bias ίφη, οι αγαθοί εύαπάτητοι, Menander, fr. 840 Kock χρήστου ιrap’ avSpbs μηδέν ύπονόα κακδν.
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fore it is,” said I, “ that the good judge must not be a youth but an old man, a late learner a of the nature of injustice, one who has not become aware of it as a property in his own soul, but one who has through the long years trained himself to understand it as an alien thing in alien souls, and to discern how great an evil it is by the instrument of mere knowledge and not by experience of his own/’ “ That at any rate,” he said, “ appears to be the noblest kind of judge.” “ And what is more, a good one/’ I said, “ which was the gist of your question. For he who has a good soul is good. But that cunning fellow quick to suspect evil,6 and who has himself done many unjust acts and who thinks himself a smart trickster, when he associates with his like does appear to be clever, being on his guard and fixing his eyes on the patterns vithin himself. But when the time comes for him to mingle with the good and his elders, then on the contrary he appears stupid. He is unseasonably distrustful and he cannot recognize a sound character because he has no such pattern in himself. But since he more often meets with the bad than the good, he seems to himself and to others to be rather wise than foolish.” “ That is quite true,” he said.
XVII. “ Well then,” said I, “ such a one must not be our ideal of the good and wise judge but the former. For while badness could never come to know both virtue and itself, native virtue through education will at last acquire the science of both itself and badness .c
c Cf. George Eliot, Adam Bede, chap. xiv.: “It is our habit to say that while the lower nature can never understand the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view of the lower. But I think the hisrher nature has to learn this comprehension by a good deal of hard experience.”
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μην λήφεται. σοφός οΰν οντος, ως μοι δοκεΐ, άλλ’ ούχ 6 κακός γίγνεται. Και εμοί, 'όφη, ζυνδοκεΐ. O ύκοΰν και Ιατρικήν, οιαν εΐπομεν, μετά της τοιαυτης δικαστικής κατά πάλιν νομοθετήσεις, αι των πολιτών σοι τούς μεν ευφυείς τα σώματα και 410 τάς φνχάς θεραπεύσουσι, τούς δε μη, όσοι μεν κατά σώμα τοιοΰτοι, άποθνήσκειν εάσουσι, τούς δε κατά την φυχήν κακοφυεΐς και ανιάτους αυτοί άποκτενοΰσιν; Τό γοΰν άριστον, 0φη, αύτοΐς τε τοΐς πάσχουσι καί τή πόλει ούτω πεφανται. Οι δε δη νέοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, δήλον ότι εύλαβήσονταί σοι δικαστικής εις χρείαν ίεναι, τή άπλή εκείνη μου-σική χρώμενοι, ήν δη εφαμεν σωφροσύνην εν-τίκτειν. Τί μήν; 'όφη. ρ' οΰν ου κατά ταύτά Β ΐχνη ταΰτα ό μουσικος γυμναστικήν διώκω ν, εάν άθελη, αίρήσει, ώστε μηδέν ιατρικής δεΐσθαι ο τι μη ανάγκη; ’Ύμοιγε δοκεΐ. Αυτά μήν τα γυμνάσια καί τούς πόνους προς το θυμοειδές τής φυσεως βλεπων κάκεΐνο εγείρων πονήσει μάλλον ή προς ίσχύν, ούχ ώσπερ οι άλλοι άθληταί ρώμης ενεκα σιτία καί πόνους μεταχειρίζονται. ’Ορθότατα, ή δ’ ος. 9Α ρ’ ούν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ Υλαύκων,
α Cf. Theaetet. 176 d “ It is far best not to concede to the unjust that they are clever knaves, for they glory in the taunt.” Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 21.
b Only the incurable suffer a purely exemplary and deterrent punishment in this world or the next. Cf. infra G15 e, Protag. 325 a, Gorg. 525 c, Phaedo 113 e. e ultro, as opposed to έάσουσιν.
d Cf. 405 c. Plato always allows for the limitation of the ideal by necessity.
e The welfare of the soul is always the prime object for 286
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This one, then, as I think, is the man who proves to be Avise and not the bad man.® ”	“ And I concur,”
he said. “ Then will you not establish by law in your city such an art of medicine as we have described in conjunction with this kind of justice ? And these arts will care for the bodies and souls of such of your citizens as are truly well born, but of those who are not, such as are defective in body they will suffer to die and those who are evil-natured and incurable6 in soul they will themselves0 put to death.” “ This certainly,” he said, “ has been shown to be the best thing for the sufferers themselves and for the state.” “ And so your youths,” said I, “ employing that simple music which we said engendered sobriety will, it is clear, guard themselves against falling into the need of the justice of the court-room.” “Yes,” he said. “ And will not our musician, pursuing the same trail in his use of gymnastics, if he please, get to have no need of medicine save when indispensabled ? ” “I think so.” “And even the exercises and toils of gymnastics he will undertake with a view to the spirited part of his nature e to arouse that rather than for mere strength, unlike ordinary athletes, who treatj diet and exercise only as a means to muscle.” “ Nothing could be truer,” he said. “ Then may we not say, Glaucon,” said I,
Plato, (Cf. 591 c.) But he cannot always delay to correct ordinary speech in this sense. The correction of 376 e here is of course not a change of opinion, and it is no more a criticism of Isocrates, Antld. 180-1S5, than it is of Gorgias 464 b, or Soph. 223 e, or Rep. 521 e.
1 μεταχαρίζονται: this reading of Galen is more idiomatic than the ms. μεταχειριάτΛί. Where English says “he is not covetous of honour as other men are,” Greek says “ he (is) not as other men are covetous of honour.”
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καί οι καθιστάντες μουσική και γυμναστική C παιδευειν ούχ οΰ ενεκά rives οΐονται καθιστάσιν, ΐνα τή μεν τ6 σώμα θεραπεύοιντο, τή δε την ψυχήν; Άλλα τί μήν; όφη. Κινδυνεΰουσιν, ήν δ’ βγω, άμφότερα τής ψυχής ενεκα τό μεγιστον καθιστάναι. Πώς δή;	O υ κ εννοείς, ehτον, ως
διατίθενται αυτήν την διάνοιαν, οι αν γυμναστική μεν διά βίου όμιλήσωσι, μουσικής δε μη άψωνται; ή όσοι αν τουναντίον διατεθώσιν; Τινος δε, ή δ’ D ος, περί λέγεις; Αγριότητάς τε και σκληρότητος, και αΰ μαλακίας τε καί ήμερότητος, ήν δ’ εγώ. ’Έγωγε, έφη, ότι οι μεν γυμναστική άκράτω χρησάμενοι άγριώτεροι του δέοντος άποβαίνουσιν, οι δε μουσική μαλακώτεροι αΰ γίγνονται ή ως κάλλιον αύτοΐς. Και μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τό γε άγριον τό θυμοειδές αν τής φύσεως τταρέχοιτο, και όρθώς μεν τραφεν άνδρεΐον αν εΐη, μάλλον δ’ επιταθέν τοΰ δέοντος σκληρόν τε καί χαλεπόν γίγνοιτ’ αν, ως τό εικός. Αοκει μοι, έφη. Τί δε; τό ήμερον E ούχ ή φιλόσοφος αν εχοι φύσις; καί μάλλον μεν άνεθεντος αύτοϋ μαλακώτερον είη τοΰ δέοντος, καλώς δε τραφεντος ήμερόν τε καί κόσμιον; Έστι ταΰτα. Αεΐν δε γε φαμεν τούς φύλακας άμφοτερα εχειν τουτω τω φύσει. Αει γάρ. Ούκοΰν ήρμό-σθαι δει αύτάς προς ά/\λήλας; Πω? δ’ ου; Και τοΰ μεν ήρμοσμενου σώφρων τε καί ανδρεία ή * 6
° Plato half seriously attributes his own purposes to the founders. Cf. 405-406 on medicine and Phileb. 16 c on dialectics.
6 For the thought cf. Eurip. Suppl. 882 f. and Polybius’s account of the effect of the neglect of music on the Arcadians (iv. 20).
c Cf. supra 375 c. With Plato’s doctrine of the two 288
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“ that those who established" an education in music and gymnastics had not the purpose in view that some attribute to them in so instituting, namely to treat the body by one and the soul by the other ? ” “ But what ? ” he said. “ It seems likely,” I said. “ that they ordained both chiefly for the soul’s sake.” “ How so ? ”	“ Have you not observed,” said I,
“ the effect on the disposition of the mind itself6 of lifelong devotion to gymnastics with total neglect of music ? Or the disposition of those of the opposite habit ? ”	“ In what respect do you mean ? ” he said.
“ In respect of savagery and hardness or. on the other hand, of softness and gentleness ? ” “I have observed,” he said,” “ that the devotees of unmitigated gymnastics turn out more brutal than they should be and those of music softer than is good for them.” “ And surely,” said I, “ this savagery is a quality derived from the high-spirited element in our nature, which, if rightly trained, becomes brave, but if overstrained, would naturally become hard and harsh.” “ I think so,” he said. “ And again, is not the gentleness a quality which the philosophic nature would yield ? This if relaxed too far would be softer than is desirable but if rightly trained gentle and orderly? ” “ That is so.” “ But our requirement, we sav,c is that the guardians should possess both natures.” “ It is.” “ And must they not be harmoniously adjusted to one another ? ”	“ Of course.” “ And
the soul of the man thus attuned is sober and brave ? ” temperaments cf. the distinction of quick-wits and hard-wits in Ascham’s Schoolmaster. Ascham is thinking of Plato, for he says: “ Galen saith much music marreth men’s manners; and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing in his book De rep., well marked also and excellently translated by Tully himself.”
VOL. ι	U
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411 φνχή; ΤΙάνυ γε. Του δε ανάρμοστου δειλη και αγροίκος; Καί μάλα.
XVIII.	Ούκοΰν όταν μεν τις μουσική παρεχη καταυλεΐν και καταχεΐν της φυγής διά των ώτων ώσπερ διά χώνης ας νυν δη ημείς ελεγομεν τας γλυκείας τε και μαλακάς και θρηνώδεις αρμονίας, και μινυρίζων τε και γεγανα>μένος ύπο της ωδής δια τέλη τον β ιον δλον, οΰτος το μεν πρώτον, ει Β τι θυμοειδές εΐχεν, ώσπερ σίδηρον ε μάλαζε και χρήσιμον εζ άχρηστου και σκληρού εποίησεν όταν δ’ επεχων μη άνίη άλλα κηλη, το μετά τούτο ηδη τήκει και λείβει, εως αν εκτήζη τον θύμον καί εκτεμη ώσπερ νεύρα εκ της φυχης καί ποίηση μαλθακόν α ίχμητην. ΤΙάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. Και εάν μεν γε, ην δ’ εγώ, εζ άρχης φύσει άθυμον λάβη, ταχύ τούτο διεπράζατο· εάν δε θυμοειδή, άσθενη ποιησας τον θύμον όζυρροπον άπειργάσατο, C άπο σμικρών ταχύ ερεθίζομενόν τε καί κατασβεν-νυμενον. άκράχολοι οΰν καί οργίλοι άντί θυμοειδούς γεγενηνται, δυσκολίας εμπλεοι. Κομιδη μεν οΰν. Τί δε; αν αΰ γυμναστική πολλά πονη καί εύωχήται ευ μάλα, μουσικής δε καί φιλοσοφίας μη άπτηται, ου πρώτον μεν εΰ ΐσχων το σώμα φρονήματος τε καί θυμού εμπίπλαται καί άνδρειό- * 6
° Cf. 561 c.
6 Demetrius, Περί Έρμ. 51, quotes this and the following sentence as an example of the more vivid expression following the less vivid. For the image cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Thesm. 18, Aeschyl. Chotph. 451, Shakespeare, Cymbeline nr. ii. 59 “ Love’s counsellor should fill the bores of hearing.”
c Cf. 398 d-e, where the θρηνώδΐΐς άρμονίαι are rejected altogether, while here they are used to illustrate the softening effect of music on a hard temperament. It is misspent ingenuity to harp on such “contradictions.”
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“ Certainly.” “ And that of the ill adjusted is cowardly and rude ? ” “It surely is.”
XVIII.	“ Now when a man abandons himself to music to play ° upon him and pour b into his soul as it were through the funnel of his ears those sweet, soft, and dirge-like airs of \vhich we were just no\vc speaking, and gives his entire time to the warblings and blandishments of song, the first result is that the principle of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like iron d and is made useful instead of useless and brittle. But when he continues e the practice without remission and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that he melts and liquefies / till he completely dissolves away his spirit, cuts out as it were the very sinews of his soul and makes of himself a ‘feeble warrior.’g” “ Assuredly/’ he said. “ And if,” said I, “ he has to begin with a spiritlessh nature he reaches this result quickly, but if a high-spirited, by weakening the spirit he makes it unstable, quickly irritated by slight stimuli, and as quickly quelled. The outcome is that such men are choleric and irascible instead of high-spirited, and are peevish and discontented.” “ Precisely so.” “ On the other hand, if a man toils hard at gymnastics and eats right lustily and holds no truck with music and philosophy, does he not at first get very fit and full of pride and high spirit and
d For images drawn from the tempering of metals cf. Aeschyl. Ag. 612 and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 650.
*	Cf. Theaetet. 165 e ιττέχων καί ούκ dvieis, and Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 1121.
1 Cf. Tennyson's “ Molten down in mere uxoriousness ” (“Geraint and Enid ”).
9 A familiar Homeric reminiscence (7Z. xvii. 588) quoted also in Symp. 174 c. Cf. Froissart’s “ un mo! chevalier.”
*	Etymologically άθυμος = “ deficient in θυμός.”
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repos γίγνεται αντος αύτοΰ; Και μάλα γε. Τί δαί; έπειδάν άλλο μηδέν πράττη μηδέ κοινωνή D Μονσης μηδαμή, ούκ e'i τι και ένήν αύτοΰ φιλομαθές εν ττ} φνχή, are ούτε μαθήματος γευόμενον ούδενός ούτε ζητήματος, ούτε λόγον μετίσχον ούτε τής άλλης μονσικής, ασθενές τε και κωφόν και τνφλόν γίγνεται, άτε ούκ εγειρόμενον ούδέ τρεφόμενον ούδέ διακαθαιρόμενων των αισθήσεων αύτοΰ; Ούτως, έφη. MtaoAoyo? δή, οΐμαι, 6 τοιοΰτος γίγνεται καί άμονσος, καί ττειθοΐ μεν διά λόγων ούδέν ετι χρήται, βία δε καί άγριότητι E ώσπερ θηρίον προς πάντα διαπράττεται, καί εν άμαθία καί σκαιότητι μετά άρρνθμίας τε καί αχαριστίας ζή. Παντάπασιν, ή δ’ ος, ούτως εχει. ’Em δη δν’ οντε τοντω, ως εοικε, δύο τέχνα θεόν εγωγ’ άν τινα φαίην δεδωκέναι τοΐς άνθρώποις, μονσικήν τε και γνμναστικήν επί το θνμοειδές καί τό φιλόσοφον, ούκ επί φνχήν καί σώμα, ει μη ει πάρεργον, ἀλλ’ επ' έκείνω, όπως αν άλλήλοιν 412 ξνναρμοσθήτον έπιτεινομένω καί άνιεμένω μέχρι του προσήκοντος. Και γάρ έοικεν, έφη. Toy κάλλιστ άρα μονσική γνμναστικήν κερανννντα καί μετριώτατα τή φνχή προσφέροντα, τούτον όρθότατ φαιμεν είναι τελέως μονσικώτατον καί εύ-αρμοστότατον, πολύ μάλλον ή τον τάς χορδάς άλλήλαις ζννιστάντα. Eίκότως γ’, έφη, ώ Σώ- * 6
α Α hater of rational discussion, as explained in Laches 188 c, and the beautiful passage in the Phaedo 89 d ff. Cf. i Minncius Felix, Octavius 14. 6 “ Igitur nobis providendum est ne odio identidem sermonum laboremus.” John Morley describes obscurantists as “ sombre hierophants of misology.”
6 For virtue as “music” cf. Phaedo 61 a, Laches 188 d, and Iago’s “There is a daily music in his life.” The | 292
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become more brave and bold than he was ? ” “He does indeed.” “ But what if he does nothing but this and has no contact ΛΛ-ith the Muse in any way, is not the result that even if there was some principle of the love of knowledge in his soul, since it tastes of no instruction nor of any inquiry and does not participate in any discussion or any other form of culture, it becomes feeble, deaf, and blind, because it is not aroused or fed nor are its perceptions purified and quickened ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ And so such a man, I take it, becomes a misologistα and a stranger to the Muses. He no longer makes any use of persuasion by speech but achieves all his ends like a beast by violence and savagery, and in his brute ignorance and ineptitude lives a life of disharmony and gracelessness.” “ That is entirely true,” he said. “ For these two, then, it seems there are two arts which I would say some god gave to mankind, music and gymnastics for the service of the high-spirited principle and the love of knowledge in them—not for the soul and the body except incidentally, but for the harmonious adjustment of these two principles by the proper degree of tension and relaxation of each.” “ Yes, so it appears,” he said. “ Then he who best blends gymnastics with music and applies them most suitably to the soul is the man whom we should most rightly pronounce to be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far rather than the one who brings the strings into unison roth one another.6 ”	“ That seems likely,
“ perfect musician ” is the professor of the royal art of Politicus 306-30S ff. which harmonizes the two temperaments, not merely by education, but by eliminating extremes through judicious marriages.
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κρατες. Ονκοΰν καί εν τη πόλει ημΐν, ω Γλαυκών, δεησει τον τοιούτον τινος αει έπιστάτον, ει μέλλει Β ἡ πολιτεία σώζεσθαι; Αεησει μέντοι ως οΐόν τε γε μάλιστα.
XIX.	Οι μεν δη τύποι της παιδείας τε και τροφής οΰτοι αν εΐεν. χορείας γάρ τί αν τις διεξίοι των τοιοντων και Θήρας τε καί κννηγεσία καί γνμνικούς αγώνας καί ιππικούς; σχεδόν γάρ τι δηλα δη δτι τούτοις επόμενα δεΐ αυτά είναι, καί ούκετι χαλεπά ενρεΐν. 'Ίσως, η δ’ ος, ον χαλεπά. Έΐεν, ην δ’ εγώ· το δη μετά τούτο τί αν ημΐν δι αιρετέον εΐη;	α ρ’ ονκ αντών τούτων οΐτινες
C άρζονσί τε καί άρζονται; Τί μην;	*Ότι μεν
πρεσβντέρονς τούς άρχοντας δεΐ είναι, νεωτερονς δέ τούς άρχομένονς, δηλον; Αηλον. Και δτι γε τούς άρίστονς αντών; Και τούτο. Οί δε γεωργών άριστοι άρ' ον γεωργικώτατοι γίγνονται; Ναι. Νυν δ’, επειδή φνλάκων αντούς άρίστονς δεΐ είναι, άρ’ ον φνλακικωτάτονς πόλεως; Ναί. Ονκούν φρονίμονς τε εις τούτο δεΐ νπάρχειν καί δννατούς D καί ετι κηδεμόνας της πόλεως; Έστι ταύτα. Κηδοιτο δέ γ’ αν τις μάλιστα τούτον δ τνγχάνοι φιλών. ’Ανάγκη. Και μην τούτο γ’ αν μάλιστα φιλοΐ, ω ξνμφέρειν ηγοΐτο τα αυτά καί έαντώ καί
° This “epistates” is not the director of education of Laws 765 d ff., though of course he or it will control education. It is rather an anticipation of the philosophic rulers, as appears from 497 c-d. and corresponds to the nocturnal council of Laws 950 β ff. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 86, note 650.
b ydp explains τύποι, or outlines. Both in the Republic and the Laics Plato frequently states that many details must be left to subsequent legislation. Cf. Rep. 379 a, 400 n-c, 294
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Socrates,” he said. “ And shall we not also need in our city, Glaucon, a permanent overseer a of this kind if its constitution is to be preserved ? ”	“ We
most certainly shall.”
XIX.	“ Such would be the outlines of their education and breeding. For why 6 should one recite the list of the dances of such citizens, their hunts and chases with hounds, their athletic contests and races ? It is pretty plain that they must conform to these principles and there is no longer any difficulty in discovering them.” “ There is, it may be, no difficulty,” he said. “ Very well,” said I; “ what, then, have we next to determine ? Is it not which ones among them c shall be the rulers and the ruled ? ” “ Certainly.” “ That the rulers must be the elder and the ruled the younger is obvious/’ “ It is.” “ And that the rulers must be their best ? ”	“ This
too.” “ And do not the best of the farmers prove the best farmers ? ”	“ Yes.” “ And in this case,
since we want them to be the best of the guardians, must they not be the best guardians, the most regardful of the state ? ”	“ Yes.” “ They must
then to begin with be intelligent in such matters and capable, and furthermore carefuld of the interests of the state ? ” “ That is so.” “ But one would be most likely to be careful of that which he loved.” “ Necessarily.” “ And again, one would be most likely to love that whose interests he supposed to
403 d-e, 425 α-e, Laws 770 b, 772 a-β, 785 a, 7S8 a-b, 807 e, 828 b, 846 c, 855 d, 876 d-e, 957 a, 96S c.
e αύτων τούτων marks a class within a class. Cf. Class. Phil. volJ vii. (1912) p. 485. 5S5 a refers back to this passage.
d The argument proceeds by minute links. Cf. supra on 338 d.
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[όταν μάλιστα]1 εκείνου μεν ευ πράττοντος o tot το ξυμβαίνειν καί εαυτώ ευ πράττω tv, μη δί, τουναντίον. Οντως, εφη. Έκλεκτεον α ρ* εκ των άλλων φυλάκων τοιούτους άνδρας, οΐ αν σκοποΰσιν ήμΐν μάλιστα φαίνωνται παρά πάντα τον β ιον, ο μεν E αν τη πόλ€ΐ ήγήσωνται ξυμφερειν, πάση προθυμία ποιεΐν, δ δ’ αν μη, μι]δενί τρόπω πράξαι αν εθελειν. Επιτήδειοι γάρ, εφη. Αοκεΐ δη μοι τηρητεον αυτούς είναι εν άπάσαις ταΐς ήλικίαις, ει φνλακικοί είσι τούτου του δόγματος και μήτε γοητευόμενοι μήτε βιαζόμενοι εκβάλλουσιν επιλανθανόμενοι δόξαν την τοΰ ποιεΐν δεΐν, α τή πόλει βέλτιστα. Τινα, εφη, λεγεις, την εκβολήν; Έγώ σοι, εφην, ερώ. φαίνεται μοι δόξα εξιεναι εκ διανοίας ή 413 εκουσίως ή άκουσίως, εκουσίως μεν ή φευδής τοΰ μεταμανθάνοντος, άκουσίως δε πάσα ή αληθής. Τό μεν τής εκουσίου, εφη, μανθάνω, το δε τής ακουσίου δέομαι μαθεΐν. Τί δαί; ου καί συ ήγεΐ, εφην εγώ, των μεν αγαθών άκουσίως στερεσθαι τούς άνθρώπους, των δε κακών εκουσίως; ή ου τό μεν εφεΰσθαι τής αλήθειας κακόν, το δε άληθεύειν άγαθόν; ή ου το τα οντα δοξάζειν άληθεύειν δοκεΐ σοι είναι; Άλλ’, ή δ’ ὅ?, όρθώς λεγεις, καί μοι δοκοΰσιν άκοντες αληθούς δόξης στερίσκεσθαι. Ούκοΰν κλαπεντες ή γοητευθεντες ή βιασθεντες τοΰτο πάσχουσιν; Ούδε νυν, εφη, μανθάνω. Ύραγικώς, ήν δ’ εγώ, κινδυνεύω λέγειν.
1 Bracketed by Hermann.
° Cf. Crito 46 β, Xen. Mein. iii. 12. 7. b Cf. on 382 a and Sophist. 228 c, Marcus Aurelius vii. 63. e The preceding metaphors are in the high-flown, obscure style of tragedy. Cf. Thompson on Meno 76 e, Cratyl. 418 d, Aristoph. Frogs, passim, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. 296
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coincide with his own, and thought that when it prospered he too would prosper and if not, the contrary.” “ So it is,” he said. “ Then we must pick out from the other guardians such men as to our observation appear most inclined through the entire course of their lives to be zealous to do what they think for the interest of the state, and who would be least likely to consent to do the opposite.” “ That would be a suitable choice,” he said. “ I think, then, we shall have to observe them at every period of life, to see if they are conservators and guardians of this conviction in their minds and never by sorcery nor by force can be brought to expel a from their souls unawares this conviction that they must do what is best for the state.” “ \Vhat do you mean by the ‘ expelling ’ ? ” he said. “ I will tell you, said I ; “it seems to me that the exit of a belief from the mind is either voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary is the departure of the false belief from one who learns better, involuntary that of every true belief.” “ The voluntary,” he said, “ I understand, but I need instruction about the involuntary.” “ How now,” said I, “ don’t you agree with me in thinking that men are unwillingly deprived of good things but willingly of evil ? Or is it not an evil to be deceived in respect of the truth and a good to possess truth ? And don’t you think that to opine the things that are is to possess the truth ? ”	“ Why, yes,” said he,
“ you are right, and I agree that men are unwillingly deprived of true opinions.6 ”	“ And doesn’t this
happen to them by theft, by the spells of sorcery or by force ? ” “I don’t understand now either.” he said. “ I must be talking in high tragic style,® ” I said ; “ by
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Β κλαπεντας μεν γάρ τους μεταπεισθεντας λέγω και τούς επιλανθανο μένους, δτι των μεν χρόνος, των δε Aoyo? εξαιρούμενος λανθάνει. νυν γάρ που μανθάνεις; Ναί. Τού? τοίνυν βιασθεντας λέγω οΰς αν οδύνη τις η άλγηδών μεταδοξάσαι ποίηση. Και τοΰτ\ £φη, εμαθον, και όρθώς λεγεις. Τους C μην γοητευθεντας, ως εγωμαι, καν συ φαίης είναι οι αν μεταδοξάσωσιν η υ φ* ηδονης κηληθεντες η υπό φόβου τι δείσαντες. Έοι/ce γάρ, η δ’ ος, γοητεύειν πάντα οσα άπατα.
XX.	"Ο τοίνυν άρτι ελεγον, ζητητεον, τινες άριστοι φύλακες τοΰ παρ' αύτοΐς δόγματος, τούτο ως ποιητεον, ο αν τη πόλει αει δοκώσι βελτιστον είναι αυτούς ποιεΐν. τηρητεον δη ευθύς εκ παίδων, 7τροθεμενοις έργα, εν οΐς αν τις τό τοιοϋτον μάλιστα επιλανθάνοιτο και εξαπατώτο, και τον μεν μνη-D μονά και δυσεξαπάτητον εγκριτεον, τον μη άποκριτεον. η γάρ; Ναί. Και πόνους γε αΰ και άλγηδόνας και αγώνας αύτοΐς θετεον, εν οΐς ταύτά ταΰτα τηρητεον. Όρθώς, £φη. Ούκοΰν, ην δ’ £γώ, και τρίτου είδους τούτοις γοητείας άμιλλαν ποιητεον, και θεατεον, ώσπερ τούς πώλους επί τούς φόφους τε και θορύβους άγοντες σκοποΰσιν ει φοβεροί, οΰτω νέους οντος εις δείματ άττα E κομιστεον και εις ηδονάς αΰ μεταβλητέον, βασανίζοντας πολύ μάλλον η χρυσόν εν πυρί, ει δυσγοήτευτος και εύσχημων εν πάσι φαίνεται,
° Cf. Dionysius ό μεταθέμενοϊ, who went over from the Stoics to the Cyrenaics because of pain in his eyes, Diog. Laert. vii. 166.
b Cf. 584 α -γοητβία.
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those who have their opinions stolen from them I mean those who are over-persuaded and those who forget, because in the one case time, in the other argument strips them unawares of their beliefs. Now I presume you understand, do you not ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ Well then, by those who are constrained or forced I mean those whom some pain or suffering compels a to change their minds.” “ That too I understand and you are right.” “ And the victims of sorcery b I am sure you too would say are they who alter their opinions under the spell of pleasure or terrified by some fear.” “Yes,” he said: “everything that deceives appears to cast a spell upon the mind.”
XX.	“ Well then, as I was just saying, we must lookforthosewhoarethebestguardians of the indwelling conviction that what they have to do is what they at any time believe to be best for the state. Then we must observe them from childhood up and propose for them tasks in which one would be most likely to forget this principle or be deceived, and he whose memory is sure and who cannot be beguiled we must accept and the other kind we must cross off from our list. Is not that so ? ”	“ Yes.” “ And again we
must subject them to toils and pains and competitions in which we have to watch for the same traits.” “ Right,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ must we not institute a third kind of competitive test with regard to sorcery and observe them in that? Just as men conduct colts to noises and uproar to see if they are liable to take fright, so we must bring these lads while young into fears and again pass them into pleasures, testing them much more carefully than men do gold in the fire, to see if the man remains immune to such witchcraft and preserves his com-
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φύλαξ αύτοΰ ών αγαθός καί μουσικής ἡ? εμάν-θανεν, εύρυθμόν τε και εύάρμοστον εαυτόν iv πάσι τούτοις παρ έχω ν, οιος δη αν ων και έαυτω και πόλει χρησιμώτατος εΐη. και τον αει εν τε παισι και νεανίσκοις και εν άνδράσι βασα-414 νιζόμενον καί άκήρατον έκβαίνοντα καταστατέον άρχοντα της πόλεως και φύλακα, και τιμάς δοτεον και ζώντι και τελεύτησαντι, τάφων τε και των άλλων μνημείων μέγιστα γέρα λαγχάνοντα" τον δε μη τοιοΰτον άποκριτέον. τοιαντη τις, ην δ' εγώ, δοκεΐ μοι, ώ Τλαυκων, η εκλογή είναι και καταστασία των αρχόντων τε καί φυλάκων, ως εν τυπω, μη δι’ ακρίβειας, είρησθαι. Καχ έμοί, η δ’ ος, οΰτω πη φαίνεται. ΤΑρ’ οΰν ως αληθώς Β όρθότατον καλεΐν τούτους μεν φύλακας παντελείς των τε έξωθεν πολεμίων των τε εντός φιλίων, όπως οι μεν μη βουλήσονται, οι δε μη δυνήσονται κακουργεΐν, τούς δε νέους, οΰς νΰν δη φύλακας εκαλοΰμεν, επικούρους τε καί βοηθούς τοΐς των αρχόντων δόγμασιν; ’Έμοιγε δοκεΐ, έφη.
XXI.	Τϊ? αν οΰν ήμΐν, ην 8’ εγώ, μηχανη γένοιτο των φευδών των εν δέοντι γιγνομένων, ών C δἡ νΰν ελέγομεν, γενναΐόν τι εν φευδομένους πεΐσαι μάλιστα μεν καί αυτούς τούς άρχοντας, ει δε μη, την άλλην πάλιν; Ποιοι; τι; έφη. Μηδέν καινόν,
° The concept μηχανή or ingenious device employed by a superior intelligence to circumvent necessity or play provi-300
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posure throughout, a good guardian of himself anti the culture which he has received, maintaining the true rhythm and harmony of his being in all those conditions, and the character that would make him most useful to himself and to the state. And he who as boy, lad, and man endures the test and issues from it unspoiled we must establish as ruler over our city and its guardian, and bestow rewards upon him in life, and in death the allotment of the supreme honours of burial-rites and other memorials. But the man of the other type vre must reject. Such," said I, “ appears to me, Glaucon, the general notion of our selection and appointment of rulers and guardians as sketched in outline, but not drawn out in detail.” “ I too,” he said, “ think much the same.” “ Then would it not truly be most proper to designate these as guardians in the full sense of the word, watchers against foemen without and friends within, so that the latter shall not wish and the former shall not be able to work harm, but to name those youths λνΗοηι we were calling guardians just now, helpers and aids for the decrees of the rulers ? ” “ I think so,” he replied.
XXI.	“ How. then,” said I, “ might we contrive® one of those opportune falsehoods6 of which we were just now c speaking, so as by one noble lie to persuade if possible the rulers themselves., but failing that the rest of the city ? ”	“ What kind of a fiction do you
mean ? ” said he. “ Nothing unprecedented,” said
dence with the vulgar holds a prominent place in Plato's physics, and is for Rousseau-minded readers one of the dangerous features of his political and educational philosophy. Cf. infra 415 c, Laws 664 a, 752 c, 769 e, 796 b, 640 b.
* Cf. 3S9 b.	« 3S9 β f.
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ήν δ’ εγώ, άλλα Φοινικικόν τι, πρότερον μεν ήδη ττο?<λαχοΰ γεγονός, ως φασιν οι ποιηταί και πεπείκασιν, εφ’ ημών δε ου γεγονός ούδ’ οΐδα ει γενόμενον αν, πείσα ι δε συχνής ττ λίθους. 'Ω? εοικας, εφη, όκνοΰντι λέγειν. Δόζω δε σοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, και μάλ’ ει κότως όκνεΐν, επειδ αν εΐττω.
D Αεγ*, 0φη, και μή φοβοΰ. Αεγω δη- καίτοι ούκ οΐδα οποία τόλμη ή ποίοις λόγοις χρώμενος ερώ· και επιχειρήσω πρώτον μεν αυτούς τούς άρχοντας πείθειν και τούς στρατιώτας, επειτα 8e και την άλλην πάλιν, ως άρ α ημείς αυτούς ετρεφομεν τε και επαιδεύομεν, ώσπερ ονείρατα εδόκουν ταΰτα πάντα πάσχειν τε και γίγνεσθαι περί αυτούς, ήσαν δε τότε τή αλήθεια υπό γης	εντός
πλαττόμενοι καί τρεφόμενοι καί αυτοί καί τα
E όπλα αυτών καί ή άλλη σκευή δήμιουργουμενη, επειδή δε παντελώς εξειργασμενοι ήσαν, ως ή γη αυτούς μήτηρ ουσα ανήκε, καί νυν δει ως * 6
° As was the Cadmus legend of the men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, which the Greeks believed οϋτωs άττίθανον 6v. Laws 663 e. Pater, who translates the passage (Plato and Platonism, p. 223), fancifully suggests that it is a “ miners’ story.” Others read into it an allusion to Egyptian castes. The proverb ψενσμα Φοινικικόν (Strabo 259 β) probably goes back to the Phoenician tales of the Odyssey.
6 Plato never attempts a Voltairian polemic against the general faith in the supernatural, which he is willing to utilize for ethical ends, but he never himself affirms “ le surnaturel particulien”
c και μά\' here as often adds a touch of humorous colloquial emphasis, which our conception of the dignity of Plato does not allow a translator to reproduce.
d Perhaps “ that so it is that ” would be better, <vs dpa as 302
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I,	“ but a sort of Phoenician tale,0 something that has happened ere now in many parts of the world, as the poets aver and have induced men to believe, but that has not happened and perhaps would not be likely to happen in our day b and demanding no little persuasion to make it believable.” “ You act like one who shrinks from telling his thought,” he said. “ You will think that I have right good reasonc for shrinking when I have told,” I said. “ Say on,” said he, “ and don’t be afraid.” “ Very well, I will. And yet I hardly know how to find the audacity or the words to speak and undertake to persuade first the rulers themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the city, that in good sooth d all our training and educating of them were things that they imagined and that happened to them as it were in a dream ; but that in reality at that time they were down within the earth being moulded and fostered themselves while their weapons and the rest of their equipment were being fashioned. And when they were quite finished the earth as being their mother e delivered them, and now as if their land were their mother and their nurse
often disclaims responsibility for the tale. Plato’s fancy of men reared beneath the earth is the basis of Bulwer-Lytton's Utopia, The Coming Race, as his use of the ring of Gyges (359 d-360 b) is of H. G. \Vells’ Invisible Man.
‘ The symbolism expresses the Athenian boast of auto-chthony and Plato’s patriotic application of it, Menex. 237 e-238 a. Cf. Burgess, “Epideictic Literature,” University of Chigago Studies in Classical Philology, χol. iii. pp. 103-154; Tim. 24 c-d, Aeschyl. Septem 17. Lucretius ii. 641 f„ and Swinburne, “ Erechtheus ” :
All races but one are as aliens engrafted or sown,
Strange children and changelings, but we, O our mother, thine own.
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περί μητρός καί τροφοΰ τής χώρας εν ή είσί βου-λεύεσθαί τε καί άμυναν αυτούς, εάν τι? επ' αυτήν ιη, καί υπέρ των άλλων πολιτών ως άδελφών οντων και γηγενών διανοεΐσθαι. Ούκ ετός, ύφη, πάλαι ήσχύνου τό φεΰδος λέγειν. ΐίάνυ, ήν δ' 415 ύγώ, εικότως· άλλ’ όμως ακούε και το λοιπόν του μύθου, εστε μεν γάρ δη πάντες οι εν τή πόλει άδελφοί, ως φήσομεν προς αυτούς μυθολογοϋντες, άλΧ 6 θεός πλάττων, οσοι μεν υμών ικανοί άρχειν, χρυσόν εν τή γενεσει ξυνεμιξεν αύτοΐς, διό τιμιώτα-τοί εισιν οσοι δ’ επίκουροι, άργυρον· σίδηρον δε και χαλκόν τοΐς τε γεωργοΐς και τοΐς άλλοις δημιουργοΐς. άτε οΰν ξυγγενεΐς οντες πάντες τό μεν πολύ όμοιους αν ύμΐν αύτοΐς γεννώτε, εστι Β δ’ ότε εκ χρυσού γεννηθείη αν άργυροϋν και εξ άργυροΰ χρυσοΰν εκγονον καί τάλλα πάντα ούτως εξ άλλήλων. τοΐς ουν άρχουσι καί πρώτον καί μάλιστα παραγγελλει ό θεός, όπως μηδενός οϋτω φύλακες άγαθοί εσονται μηδ* οϋτω σφόδρα φυλάξουσι μηδέν ως τούς εκγόνους, ο τι αύτοΐς
° ούκ ΐτ&ς is comic. Cf. 568 λ, and Blaydes on Aristoph. Aeharn. 411.
b Cf. 468 e, 547 a, and “already” Craiyl. 394 d, 398 a. Hesiod’s four metals, IVorA's and Days 109-201, symbolize four successive nges. Plato’s myth cannot of course be interpreted literally or made to express the whole of his apparently undemocratic theory, of which the biologist Huxley in his essay on Administrative Nihilism says: “ The lapse of more than 2000 years has not weakened the force of these wise words.”
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they ought to take thought for her and defend her against any attack and regard the other citizens as their brothers and children of the self-same earth.” “ It is not for nothing,0 ” he said, “ that you were so bashful about coining out with your lie.” “It was quite natural that I should be,” I said ; “ but all the same hear the rest of the story. \Vhile all of you in the city are brothers, we will say in our tale, yet God in fashioning those of you who are fitted to hold rule mingled gold in their generation,6 for which reason they are the most precious—but in the helpers silver, and iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen. And as )’ou are all akin, though for the most part you will breed after your kinds,0 it may sometimes happen that a golden father -would beget a silver son and that a golden offspring would come from a silver sire and that the rest λυοιιΜ in like manner be born of one another. So that the first and chief injunction that the god lays upon the rulers is that of nothing elsed are they to be such careful guardians and so intently observant as of the intermixture of these * The four classes are not castes, but are species which will generally breed true. Cf. Cratyl. 393 b. 391 a.
a The phrasing of this injunction recalls Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, in fine·.
I'll fear no other thing So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring·.
The securing of disinterested capacity in the rulers is the pons asinorum of political theory. Plato constructs his whole state for this end. Cf. Introd. p. xv. Aristotle, Pol. 1262 b 27, raises the obvious objection that the transference from class to class will not be an easy matter. But Plato here and in 423 d-e is merely stating emphatically the postulates of an ideal state. He admits that even if established it will some time break down, and that the causes of its failure will lie beyond human ken, and can only be expressed in symbol. See on 516-547.
VOL. ι	χ
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τούτων iv ταΐς φυχαΐς παραμέμικται, καί εάν re σφέτερος έκγονος ύπόχαλκος ή ύποσίδηρος γένηται, C μηδενί τρόπω κατελεήσουσιν, άλλα την τη φύσει προσήκουσαν τιμήν άποδόντες ώσουσιν είς δημιουργούς η είς γεωργούς, και αν αν εκ τούτων τις υπόχρυσος η ύπάργνρος φυή, τιμησαντες άνάξουσι τούς μεν εις φυλακήν, τούς είς επικουρίαν, ως χρησμού οντος τότε την πάλιν διαφθαρήναι, όταν αυτήν ό σίδηρος η ό χαλκος φύλαξη, τούτον ούν τον μύθον όπως αν πεισθεΐεν, έχεις τινα μηχανήν; D Ούδαμώς, εφη, όπως γ3 αν αυτοί οΰτοι· όπως μέντ’ αν οι τούτων υίεΐς και οι έπειτα οι τ άλλοι άνθρωποι οι ύστερον. Άλλα και τούτο, ήν δ’ έγώ, ευ αν έχοι προς τό μάλλον αυτούς τής πόλεώς τε και άλλήλων κήδεσθαι· σχεδόν γάρ τι μανθάνω ο λέγεις. XXII. και τούτο μεν δη έξει οπη αν αυτό ή φήμη άγάγη.
'Ημείς Se τούτους τούς γηγενείς οπλίσαντες προάγωμεν ηγουμένων των άρχόντων. έλθόν-τες δε θεασάσθων τής πόλεως οπού κάλλιστον E στρατοπεδεύσασθαι, οθεν τούς τε ένδον μάλιστ αν κατέχοιεν, ει τις μη έθέλοι τοΐς νόμοις πεί-θεσθαι, τούς τε έξωθεν άπαμύνοιεν, ει πολέμιος ώσπερ λύκος επι ποίμνην τις ίο ι, στρατοπεδευ-
° The summary in Tim. 19 a varies somewhat from this. Plato does not stress the details. Cf. Introd. p. viii.
h Plato’s oracle aptly copies the ambiguity of the bronze men’s answer to Psammetik (Herod, ii. 152), and admits of both a moral and a literal physical interpretation, like the “lame reign ” against which Sparta was warned. Cf. Xen. IleUenica iii. 3. 3.
c Plato repeats the thought that since the mass of men 306
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metals in the souls of their offspring, and if sons are born to them with an infusion of brass or iron they shall by no means give way to pity in their treatment of them, but shall assign to each the status due to his nature and thrust them outa among the artizans or the farmers. And again, if from these there is born a son \vith unexpected gold or silver in his composition they shall honour such and bid them go up higher, some to the office of guardian, some to the assistanceship, alleging that there is an oracle 6 that the state shall then be overthrown when the man of iron or brass is its guardian. Do you see any way of getting them to believe this tale ? ”	“ No, not these
themselves,” he said, “ but I do, their sons and successors and the rest of mankind who come after.® ” “ Well,” said I, “ even that M ould have a good effect in making them more inclined to care for the state and one another. For I think I apprehend jrour meaning. XXII. And this shall fall out as tradition d guides.”
“ But let us arm these sons of earth and conduct them under the leadership of their rulers. And when they have arrived they must look out for the fairest site in the city for their encampment/ a position from which they could best hold down rebellion against the laws from within and repel aggression from without as of a wolf against the fold. And after they
can be brought to believe anything by repetition, myths framed for edification are a useful instrument of education and government. Cf. Laws 663 e-661 a.
*	φήμη, not any particular oracular utterance, but popular belief from mouth to mouth.
*	The Platonic guardians, like the ruling class at Sparta, ■will live the life of a camp. Cf. Laws 666 e, Isoc. Archedamus.
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σάμενοι δέ, θάσαντες οΐς χρή, εννάς ποιησά-σθων ή πώς; Οντως, εφη. Ονκοΰν τοιαύτας, οιας χειμώνός τε στέγειν καί θέρους ίκανάς είναι; Πω? γάρ ονχί; οικήσεις γάρ, εφη, δοκεΐς μοι λέγειν. Ναί, ήν δ’ εγώ, στρατιωτικά? γε, ἀλλ’ 416 ου χρηματιστικάς. Πω?, εφη, αν τούτο λέγεις διαφέρειν έκείνου; Έ^ώ σοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, πειρά-σομαι είπεΐν. δεινότατου γάρ που πάντων και αΐσχιστον ποιμέσι τοιουτους γε και ού'τω τρεφειν κάνας επικούρους ποιμνίων, ώστε υπό ακολασίας ή λιμόν ή τινος άλλον κακού έθους αυτούς τους κάνας έπιχειρήσαι τοΐς προβάτοις κακουργεΐν και αντί κυνών λάκοις όμοιωθήναι. Αεινόν, ή δ’ ος· Β πώς δ’ ον; Ονκοΰν φυλακτέον παντι τρέπω, μη τοιοΰτον ήμΐν οι επίκουροι ποιήσωσι προς τους πολίτας, επειδή αυτών κρείττους είσίν, αντί ξυμμάχων βνμενών δεσπόταις άγρίοις άφομοιω-θώσιν; Φυλακτέον, εφη. Ονκοΰν την μεγίστην τής ενλαβείας παρεσκευασμενοι αν εΐεν, ει τω οντι καλώς πεπαιδευμένοι είσίν; Άλλα μήν είσι γ*, δφη. καί εγωγη εΐπον, Τοΰτο μεν ονκ άξιον διισχνρίζβσθαι, ώ φίλε Τλαάκων δ μέντοι άρτι C ελεγομεν, άξιου, ότι δεΐ αυτούς τής ορθής τυχεΐν παιδείας, ήτις ποτέ έστιν, ει μέλλονσι τό μεγίστου έχειν προς τό ήμεροι είναι αντοΐς τε καί τοΐς 1 Burnet and Adam read έγώ.
° Partly from caution, partly from genuine religious feeling, Plato leaves all details of the cult to Delphi. Cf. 427 b.	6 For the limiting γε cf. 430 c.
0 Aristotle’s objection (Pol. 1264· a 24) that the Platonic state will break up into two hostile camps, is plagiarized in expression from Plato’s similar censure of existing Greek cities (422 e) and assumes that the enforced disinterestedness, 308
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have encamped and sacrificed to the proper gods0 they must make their lairs, must they not ? ” “ Yes,” he said. “ And these must be of a character to keep out the cold in winter and be sufficient in summer ? ” “ Of course. For I presume you are speaking of their houses.” “ Yes,” said ϊ, “ the houses of soldiers6 not of money-makers.” “What distinction do you intend by that ? ” he said. “ I will try to tell you,” I said. “ It is surely the most monstrous and shameful thing in the world for shepherds to breed the dogs who are to help them ΛΥΠΠ their flocks in such wise and of such a nature that from indiscipline or hunger or some other evil condition the dogs themselves shall attack the sheep and injure them and be likened to wolves c instead of dogs.” “ A terrible thing, indeed,” he said. “ Must we not then guard by every means in our power against our helpers treating the citizens in any such way and. because they are the stronger, converting themselves from benign assistants into savage masters ? ”	“ We must,” he said. “ And
would they not have been provided with the chief safeguard if their education has really been a good one ? ”	“ But it surely has,” he said. “ That,” said
I,	“ dear Glaucon, we may not properly affirm,'d but what we were just now saying we may, that they must have the right education, whatever it is, if they are to have what will do most to make them gentle
the higher education, and other precautions of the Platonic Republic will not suffice to conjure away the danger to which Plato first calls attention.
d This is not so much a reservation in reference to the higher education as a characteristic refusal of Plato to dogmatize. Cf. Meno S6 β and my paper “ Recent Platonism in England,” AJ.P. vol. ix. pp. 7-8.
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φυλαττομενοις υπ αυτών. Και όρθώς γε, η δ’ ος. IIpos τοίνυν τη παιδεία ταύτη φαίη αν τις νουν εχων δεΐν και τάς οικήσεις και την άλλην ουσίαν τοιαυτην αύτοις παρασκευάσασθαι, ητις μήτε τούς φύλακας ως άρίστους είναι παύσοι αυτούς, κακουργεΐν τε μη επαροΐ περί τούς άλλους D πολίτας. Και αληθώς γε φησει. "Ορα δη, εΐπον εγώ, ει τοιόνδε τινα τρόπον δει αύτούς ζην τε και οίκεΐν, ει μελλουσι τοιοΰτοι εσεσθαι- πρώτον μεν ουσίαν κεκτημενον μηδεμίαν μηδενα ιδίαν, αν μη πάσα ανάγκη· επειτα οίκησιν και ταμιεΐον μηδενι είναι μηδέν τοιοΰτον, εις ο ου πας ό βουλόμενος είσεισι· τα 8’ επιτήδεια, όσων δέονται άνδρες άθληταί πολέμου σώφρονες τε και ανδρείοι, E τάξομεν ου ς παρά τών άλλων πολιτών δεχεσθαι μισθόν της φυλακής τοσοΰτον, όσον μήτε περιεΐναι αύτοις εις τον ενιαυτόν μήτε ενδεΐν φοιτώντας εις ξυσσίτια ώσπερ εστρατοπεδευ μένους κοινή ζην- χρυσίον και αργύρων είπεΐν αύτοις οτ ι θειον παρά θεών αει εν τη φυχη εχουσι καί ούδεν προσδεονται τοΰ άνθρωπείου, ούδε όσια την εκείνου κτήσιν τη τοΰ θνητού χρυσοΰ κτήσει ξυμ-μιγνύντας μιαίνειν, διότι πολλά καί ανόσια περί το 417 τών πολλών νόμισμα γεγονεν, το παρ' εκείνοις 8e άκήρατον- αλλά μόνοις αύτοις τών εν τη πόλει * 6
° Plato’s communism is primarily a device to secure disinterestedness in the ruling class, though he sometimes treats it as a counsel of perfection for all men and states. Cf. Introd. p. xv note a.
6 Cf. supra 403 e.
c Cf. 551 b, Meno 91b, Thucyd. i. 108, C.M.T. 837.
d They are worthy of their hire. Cf. on 317 a. It is a strange misapprehension to speak of Plato as careless of 310
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to one another and to their charges.” “ That is right,” he said. “ In addition, moreover, to such an education a thoughtful man would affirm that their houses and the possessions provided for them ought to be such as not to interfere with the best performance of their own work as guardians and not to incite them to Avrong the other citizens.” “ He will rightly affirm that.” “ Consider then,” said I, “ whether, if that is to be their character, their habitations and ways of life must not be something· after this fashion. In the first place, none must possess any private property a save the indispensable. Secondly, none must have any habitation or treasure-house which is not open for all to enter at will. Their food, in such quantities as are needful for athletes of war b sober and brave, they must receive as an agreed c stipend d from the other citizens as the wages of their guardianship, so measured that there shall be neither superfluity at the end of the year nor any lack.* And resorting to a common mess f like soldiers on campaign they will live together. Gold and silver, we will tell them, they have of the divine quality from the gods always in their souls, and they have no need of the metal of men nor does holiness suffer them to mingle and contaminate that heavenly possession with the acquisition of mortal gold, since many impious deeds have been done about the coin of the multitude, while that which dwells within them is unsullied. But for these only of all the dwellers in the welfare of the masses. His aristocracy is one of social service, not of selfish enjoyment of wealth and power.
* This is precisely Aristophanes’ distinction betwet.i beggary and honourable poverty, Plutus 552-553.
1 As at Sparta. Of. 158 c, Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, ρ. 331.
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μεταχειρίζεσθαι καί άπτεσθαι χρυσού καί αργύρου ον θεμις, ούδ' υπ 6 τον αυτόν όροφον leva ι ουδό περιάφασθαι ουδό πίνειν εξ αργύρου η χρυσού, καί οντω μεν σώζοιντό τ' αν καί σώζουν την πάλιν όπότ€ δ' αυτοί γην τ€ Ιδίαν καί οικίας καί νομίσματα κτήσοντ αι, οικονόμοι μεν καί γ€ωργοί αντί φυλάκων εσονται, δ€σπόται δ’ Β εχθροί αντί ξυμμάχων των άλλων πολιτών γενη-σονται, μισοΰντες δε δη καί μισούμ€νοι καί επι-βoυλeύovτeς καί επιβουλευόμενοι διάξονσι πάντα τον βίον, πολύ πλείω καί μάλλον δεδιότες τούς ένδον η τούς εξωθεν πολεμίους, θεοντες ηδη τότε εγγύτατα όλεθρον αυτοί τε καί η άλλη πόλις, τούτων ονν πάντων ενεκα, ην δ' εγώ, φώμεν οΰτω δεΐν κατεσκενάσθαι τούς φύλακας οικησεώς τε περί καί των άλλων, καί ταϋτα νομοθετήσωμεν, η μη; Πάνυ γε, η δ' ος ό Τλαύκων.
° As if the accursed and tainted metal were a polluted murderer or temple-robber. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 2. 27 “ sub isdem trabibus,” Antiphon v. 11. b Cf. 621 b-c, and Laics 692 a. c δεσπόται. Cf. Jlenex. 238 E.
d Cf. Laws 697 d in a passage of similar import, μισοΰντεs μισούνται.
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the city it is not lawful to handle gold and silver and to touch them nor yet to come under the same roof “ with them, nor to hang them as ornaments on their limbs nor to drink from silver and gold. So living they would save themselves and save their city.6 But whenever they shall acquire for themselves land of their own and houses and coin, they «ill be householders and farmers instead of guardians, and will be transformed from the helpers of their fellow-citizens to their enemies and masters/ and so in hating and being hated,1d plotting and being plotted against they will pass their days fearing far more and rather e the toAvnsmen within than the foemen without—and then even then laying the course / of near shipwreck for themselves and the state. For all these reasons,” said I, “ let us declare that such must be the provision for our guardians in lodging and other respects and so legislate. Shall we not ? ”	“ By all means,”
said Glaucon. *
* more and rather: so 396 d, 551 b.
1 The image is that of a ship nearing the fatal reef. Cf. Aeschyl. Eumen. 562. The sentiment and the heightened rhetorical tone of the whole passage recall the last page of the Critias, with Ruskin's translation and comment in A Crown of Wild Olive.
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419	I. Και 6 'Αχείμαντος νπολαβών, Τί οΰν, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, άπολογήσει, εάν τις σε φη μη πάνυ τι εύδαίμονας ποιεΐν τούτους τούς άνδρας, καί ταΰτα δι’ εαυτούς, ών εστι μεν η πόλις τη αλήθεια, οι 8e μηδέν άπολαύουσιν αγαθόν της πόλεως, οΐον άλλοι αγρούς τε κεκτημενοι και οικίας οίκοδομού-μενοι καλάς και μεγάλας, και ταύταις πρεπουσαν κατασκευήν κτώμενοι, καί θυσίας θεοΐς ιδίας θύοντες καί ζενοδοκοΰντες, καί δη καί α, νυν δη σύ ελεγες, χρυσόν τε καί άργυρον κεκτημενοι καί πάντα όσα νομίζεται τοΐς μελλουσι μακαρίοις είναι; άλλ’ άτεχνώς, φαίη άν, ώσπερ επίκουροι
420	μισθωτοί εν τη πόλει φαίνονται καθήσθαι ονδεν άλλο η φρουροΰντες. Ναι, ην δ’ εγώ, καί ταΰτα
α Adeimantus’s criticism is made from the point of view of a Thrasymachus (34·3 a, 315 b) or a Callicles (Gorgias 492 b-c) or of Solon’s critics (cf. my note on Solon’s Trochaics to Phokos, Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 216 ff.). The captious objection is repeated by Aristotle, Pol. 1264· b 15 ff., though he later (1325 a 9-10) himself uses Plato’s answer to it, and by moderns, as Herbert Spencer, Grote, Newman to some extent (Introduction to Aristotle's Politics, p. 69), and Zeller (Aristotle, ii. p. 224·) who has the audacity to say that “ Plato demanded the abolition of all private possession and the suppression of all individual interests because it is only 314
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I. And Adeimantus broke in and said, “ What will be your defence, Socrates, if anyone objects that you are not making these men very happy,** and that through their own fault ? For the city really belongs to them and yet they get no enjoyment out of it as ordinary men do by owning lands and building fine big houses and providing them with suitable furniture and winning the favour of the gods by private sacrifices b and entertaining guests and enjoying too those possessions which you just now spoke of. gold and silver and all that is customary for those who are expecting to be happy ? But they seem, one might say, to be established in idleness in the city, exactly like hired mercenaries, with nothing to do but keep guard.” “ Yes,” said I, “ and what is
in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges any title to true realityLeslie Stephen does not diverge so far from Plato when he says (Science of Ethics, p. 397): “The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, and yet the discharge of a function socially necessary may involve their own misery.” By the happiness of the whole Plato obviously means not an abstraction but the concrete whole of which Leslie Stephen is thinking. But from a higher point of view Plato eloquently argues (165 b-c) that duty fulfilled will yield truer happiness to the guardians than seeking their own advantage in the lower sense of the word.
* Cf. 362 c, and Laws 909 d ff. w here they are forbidden.
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γε επισίτιοι και oi)8e μισθόν προς τοΐς σίτισις Λαμβάνοντες ώσπερ οι άλλοι, ώστε ουδ’ αν απόδημη σαι βουλωνται ιδία, εζεσται αΰτοΐς, ούδ> εταίραις διδόναι ουδ’ άναλίσκειν αν 7τοι βουλωνται άλλοσε, οΓα δἡ οι εΰδαίμονες δ οκοΰντες είναι άναλίσκουσι. ταΰτα καί άλλα τοιαντα συχνά της κατηγορίας απολείπεις. Άλλ’, η δ’ ος, έστω και Β ταΰτα κατηγορημενα. Τί οΰν δη άπολογησόμεθα, φης; Ναί. Τόν αυτόν οιμον, ην δ’ εγώ, πορευό-μενοι ευ ρησομεν, ως εγωμαι, α λεκτεα. εροΰμεν γάρ, ότι θαυμαστόν μεν αν ουδεν εΐη, ει και οΰτοι ούτως εύδαιμονεστατοί είσιν, ου μην προς τούτο βλεποντες την πάλιν οίκίζομεν, όπως εν τι η μιν έθνος εσται διαφερόντως εϋδαιμον, α ΛΑ’ όπως ό τι μάλιστα όλη η πόλις, ωηθημεν γάρ εν τη τοι-αυτή μάλιστα αν εύρεΐν δικαιοσύνην και αΰ εν τη C κάκιστα οικουμένη αδικίαν, κατιδόντες 8e κρΐναι άν, ό πάλαι ζητοΰμεν. νυν μεν οΰν, ως οίόμεθα, την ευ δαίμονα πλάττομεν οΰκ άπολαβόντες ολίγους εν αυτή τοιουτους τινάς τιθεντες, άλλ’ όλη ν' αύτίκα δε την εναντίαν σκεφόμεθα. ώσπερ οΰν άν, ει ημάς ανδριάντα γράφοντας προσελθών τις εφεγε λέγω ν, ότι ου τοΐς καλλίστοις του ζώου τα
° Other men, ordinary men. Cf. 543 β &v νυν oi άλλοι, which disposes of other interpretations and misunderstandings.
6 This is, for a different reason, one of the deprivations of the tyrant (579 b). The Laws strictly limits travel (949 e). Here Plato is speaking from the point of view of the ordinary citizen.
c The Platonic Socrates always states the adverse case strongly (Introd. p. xi), and observes the rule:
Would you adopt a strong logical attitude,
Always allow your opponent full latitude.
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more, they serve for board-wages and do not even receive pay in addition to their food as others do,a so that they will not even be able to take a journey b on their own account, if they wish to, or make presents to their mistresses, or spend money in other directions according to their desires like the men who are thought to be happy. These and many similar counts of the indictment you are omitting.” “ Well, said he, “ assume these counts too.c ”	“ What then
will be our apology you ask ? ” “Yes.” “ By following the same path I think we shall find what to reply. For we shall say that while it would not surprise us if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in the establishment of our state was not the exceptional happiness of any one class but the greatest possible happiness of the city as a whole. For we thoughtd that in a state so constituted we should be most likely to discover justice as we should injustice in the worst governed state, and that when we had made these out we could pass judgement on the issue of our long inquiry. Our first task then, we take it, is to mould the model of a happy state—we arc not isolatinge a small class in it and postulating their happiness, but that of the city as a whole. But the opposite type of state we will consider presently/ It is as if we were colouring a statue and someone approached and censured us, saying that we did not
d Cf. 369 a.
* άπολαβόντ^ς, “ separating off,” “ abstracting,” may be used absolutely as in Gorgias 495 e, or with an object as supra 392 e.
f That is 449 a and books VIII. and IX. The degenerate types of state are four, but the extreme opposite of the good state, the tyranny, is one.
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κάλλιστα φάρμακα προστίθεμεν ol γάρ οφθαλμοί κάλλιστον ον ούκ όστρείω εναληλιμμένοι εΐεν άλλα D μελάνι· μετρίως αν εδοκοΰμεν προς αυτόν άπο-λογεΐσθαιλέγοντες, ω θαυμάσιε, μη οΐου δεΐν ημάς οΰτω καλούς οφθαλμούς γράφει ν, ώστε μηδέ οφθαλμούς φαίνεσθαι, μηδ' αύ τάλλα μέρη, ἀλλ άθρει εΐ τα προσήκοντα εκάστοις άποδιδάντες το ολον καλόν ποιοΰμεν και δη και νΰν μη ανάγκαζε ημάς τοιαύτην ευδαιμονίαν τοΐς φυλαξι προσ-άπτειν, η εκείνους παν μάλλον άπεργάσεται η E φύλακας, επιστάμεθα γάρ καί τούς γεωργούς ξυστίδας άμφιεσαντες καί χρυσόν περιθεντες προς ηδονην εργάζεσθαι κελευειν την γην, καί τούς κεράμεος κατακλίναντες επιδέξια προς τό πυρ δια-πίνοντάς τε καί ευωχούμενους, τον τροχόν παρα-θεμένους, οσον αν επιθυμώσι κεραμευειν, καί τούς άλλους πάντας τοιουτω τρόπω μακαρίους ποιεΐν, ινα δη δλη ή πόλις ενδαιμονη· <χλλ’ ημάς μη ούτω 421 νουθετεί· ως, αν σοι πειθώμεθα, ούτε ό γεωργός γεωργός έσται ούτε 6 κεραμεύς κεραμεύς ούτε άλλος ούδείς ούδέν έχων σχήμα, εξ ών πόλις γίγνεται. άλλα των μεν άλλων έλάττων λόγος-νευρορράφοι γάρ φαύλοι γενόμενοι καί διαφθαρέντες * 6
° So Hippias Major 290 β.
6 For this principle of aesthetics cf. Phaedrus 264 c, Aristot. Poetics 1450 b 1-2.
c “ We know how to.” For the satire of the Socialistic millennium which follows cf. Introd. p. xxix, and Ruskin, Fors Clavigera. Plato may have been thinking of the scene on the shield of Achilles, II. xviii. 541-560.
d i.e. so that the guest on the right hand occupied a lower place and the -wine circulated in the same direction. Many write έ7τι δεξιά, hut Α δπιδέξια. “ Forever, ’tis a single word. Our rude forefathers thought it two.”
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apply the most beautiful pigments to the most beautiful parts of the image, since the eyes/1 which are the most beautiful part,have not been painted with purple but with black—we should think it a reasonable justification to reply, ‘ Don’t expect us, quaint friend, to paint the eyes so fine that they Λνίΐΐ not be like eyes at all, nor the other parts, but observe whether by assigning what is proper to each we render the whole beautiful.6 ’ And so in the present case you must not require us to attach to the guardians a happiness that will make them anything but guardians. For in like manner we could c clothe the farmers in robes of state and deck them with gold and bid them cultivate the soil at their pleasure, and we could make the potters recline on couches from left to rightd before the fire drinking toasts and feasting with their wheel alongside to potter with when they are so disposed, and we can make all the others happy in the same fashion, so that thus the entire city may be happy. But urge us not to this, since, if Ave yield, the farmer will not be a farmer nor the potter a potter, nor will any other of the types that constitute a state keep its form. However, for the others it matters less. For cobblers e who deteriorate and are *
* Note the “ab urbe condita” construction. For the thought cf. 374 b. Zeller and many who follow him are not justified in inferring that Plato would not educate the masses. (Cf. Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, i. p. 160.) It might as well be argued that the high schools of the United States are not intended for the masses because some people sometimes emphasize their function of “fitting for college.” In the Republic Plato describes secondary education as a preparation for the higher training. The secondary education of the entire citizenry in the Laws marks no change of opinion (Laws 818 ff.). Cf. Introd. p. xxxiii.
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καί προσποιησάμενοι είναι μη οντες πόλει ουδεν δεινόν φυλακές δβ νόμων τε και πόλεως μη οντες αλλά δοκοΰντες όρας δη ότι πάσαν άρδην πάλιν άπολλύασιν, και αΰ του ευ οίκεΐν και εύδαιμονεΐν μόνοι τον καιρόν εχουσιν. ει μεν οΰν ημείς μεν Β φύλακας ως αληθώς ποιοΰμεν, ήκιστα κακούργους της πόλεως, ό δ’ εκείνο λόγων γεωργούς τινας καί ώσπερ εν πανηγύρει άλλ’ ούκ εν πόλει εστιάτορας εύδαίμονας, άλλο άν τι η πάλιν λόγοι, σκεπτεον ούν, πότερον προς τούτο βλεποντες τους φύλακας καθιστώμεν, όπως ό τι πλείστη αυτοί? ευδαιμονία εγγενησεται, η τούτο μεν εις την πάλιν όλην βλέποντας θεατεον ει εκείνη εγγίγνε-ται, τούς δ’ επικούρους τούτους και τούς φύλακας C εκείνο άναγκαστόον ποιεΐν και πειστεον, όπως ο τι άριστοι δημιουργοί τού εαυτών έργου εσονται, και τούς άλλους άπαντας ωσαύτως, και ουτω ξυμπάσης της πόλεως αυξανόμενης καί καλώς οίκιζομενης εατόον όπως εκάστοις τοΐς εθνεσιν η φύσις άποδίδωσι τού μεταλαμβάνειν ευδαιμονίας.
II.	ΆΛΛ’, η δ’ ος, καλώς μοι δοκεΐς λέγειν. *Α ρ ουν, ην δ’ εγώ, καί τό τούτου αδελφόν δόξω σοι μετρίως λέγειν; Τί μάλιστα; Τους άλλους D αύ δημιουργούς σκόπει ει τάδε διαφθείρει, ώστε καί κακούς γίγνεσθαι. Τα ποια δη ταΰτα; Πλούτος, ην δ’ εγώ, καί πενία. Πω? δη; 'Ωδε· πλου- * 6
α The expression is loose, but the meaning is plain. The principle “ one man, one task ” makes the guardians real guardians. The assumption that their happiness is the end is incompatible with the very idea of a state. Cf. Introd. pp. xxix f. εστιάτορας recalls μέλλοντα έστιάσεσθαι 345 C, but we are. expected to think also of the farmers of 420 e.
6 The guardians are δημιουργοί ελευθερίας (395 c).
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spoiled and pretend to be the workmen that they are not are no great danger to a state. But guardians of laws and of the city who are not what they pretend to be, but only seem, destroy utterl)', I would have you note, the entire state, and on the other hand, they alone are decisive of its good government and happiness. If then we are forming true guardians and keepers of our liberties, men least likely to harm the commonwealth, but the proponent of the other ideal is thinking of farmers and ‘ happy ’ feasters as it were in a festival and not in a civic community, he would have something else in mind a than a state. Consider, then, whether our aim in establishing the guardians is the greatest possible happiness among them or Avhether that is something we must look to see develop in the city as a whole, but these helpers and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded to do what will make them the best craftsmen in their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, as the entire city develops and is ordered well, each class is to be left to the share of happiness that its nature comports.”
II.	“ Well,” he said, “ I think you are right.” “ And will you then,” I said, “ also think me reasonable in another point akin to this ? ”	“ What praj’ ? ”
“ Consider whether these are the causes that corrupt other 6 craftsmen too so as positive^ to spoil them.c ” “ What causes ? ” “ Wealth and poverty,” d said I.
* ώστε και κακούτ, I think, means “so that they become actually bad,” not “ so that they also become bad.” Cf. Lysis 217 b.
d For the dangers of wealth cf. 550, 553 d, 555 b, 556 a, 562, Laics S3I c, 919 b, and for the praises of poverty cf. Aristoph. Plutus 510-591, Lucian, Xigrinus 12, Eurip". fr. 55 N., Stobaeus, Flor. 94 (Meineke iii. 19S), Class. Phil. vol. xxii. pp. 235-236.
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τήσας χυτρεύς δοκεΐ σοι έτι θελήσειν έπιμελεΐσθαι της τέχνης; Ούδαμώς, έφη.	* Αργος δε καί
αμελής γενήσεται μάλλον αντος αύτοϋ; Πολύ γε. Ούκοΰν κακιών χυτρεύς γίγνεται; Και τούτο, έφη, πολύ. Καί μήν καί όργανά γε μή έχων παρέχεσθαι υπ6 πενίας ή τι άλλο των εις τήν E τέχνην, τά τε έργα πονηρότερα έργάσεται καί τους υίεΐς ή άλλους ονς αν διδάσκη χείρους δημιουργούς διδάξεται. Πώς δ’ ον; *Τττ* άμφο-τέρων δη, πενίας τε καί πλούτον, χ^ίρω μεν τα των τεχνών έργα, χείρους δε αυτοί. Φαίνεται. Έτερα δη, ως έοικε, τοΐς φύλαξιν εύρήκαμεν, α παντί τρόπω φυλακτέον όπως μήποτε αυτούς λήσει εις τήν πάλιν παραδύντα. Ποια ταντα;
422 Πλούτος τε, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί πενία, ως του μεν τρυφήν καί αργίαν καί νεωτερισμόν ποιοΰντος, του δε ανελευθερίαν καί κακοεργίαν προς τω νεωτερισμόν. Πάνυ μεν ονν, έφη. τόδβ μέντοι, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, σκόπει, πώς ή μιν ή πόλις οΐα τ’ έσται πολεμεΐν, έπειδάν χρήματα μή κεκτημένη ή, άλλως τε καν προς μεγάλην τε καί πλουσίαν άναγκασθή π ολεμεΐν. Αήλον, ήν δ’ εγώ, ότι προς μεν μίαν χαλεπώτερον, προς δυο τοιαυτας ραον. Πως είπες; ή δ’ ος. Πρώτον μέν που, ειπον, εάν δέη μάχεσθαι, άρα ου πλουσίοις άνδράσι μαχοννται αυτοί όντες πολέμου άθληταί; Ναι τοΰτό γε, έφη.
α Apparent paradox to stimulate attention. Cf. 377 δ, 334 a, 382 a, 414 b-c, 544 c, Laws 646 b. To fight against two was quasi-proverbial. Cf. Laws 919 b. For images from boxing cf. Aristot. Met. 985 a 14, and Demosthenes’ statement {Philip, i. 40-41) that the Athenians fight Philip as the barbarians box. The Greeks felt that “ lesser breeds 322
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“ Ηολν so ? ”	“ Thus ! do you think a potter who
grew rich would any longer be willing to give his mind to his craft ? ”	“ By no means,” said he.
“ But will he become more idle and negligent than he was ? ”	“ Far more.” “ Then he becomes a
Avorse potter ? ”	“ Far worse too.” “ And yet again,
if from poverty he is unable to provide himself \vith tools and other requirements of his art, the work that he turns out will be worse, and he will also make inferior Avorkmen of his sons or any others whom he teaches.” “ Of course.” “ From both causes, then, poverty and wealth, the products of the arts deteriorate, and so do the artisans ? ”	“ So it appears.”
“ Here, then, is a second group of things, it seems, that our guardians must guard against and do all in their power to keep from slipping into the city without their knowledge.” “ What are they ? ”	“ Wealth
and poverty,” said I, “ since the one brings luxury, idleness and innovation, and the other illiberally and the evil of bad workmanship in addition to innovation.” “ Assuredly,” he said; “ yet here is a point for your consideration, Socrates, Πολύ our city, possessing no wealth, will be able to \vage war, especially if compelled to fight a large and \vealthy state.” “ Olniously,” said I, “it \vould be rather difficult to fight one such, but easier to fight two.° ” “ What did you mean by that ? ” he said. “ Tell me first,” I said, “ whether, if they have to fight, they «ill not be fighting as athletes of war 6 against men of wealth ? ”	“ Yes, that is true,” he said.
without the law” were inferior in this manly art of self-defence. Cf. the amusing description of the boxing of Orestes and Pylades by the άγγελο? in Eurip. I.T. 1366 fT * Cf. 416 e, 403 e.
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Τί ουν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ώ Άδείμαντε; εις πυκτης ως οίόν τε κάλλιστα επί τοΰτο παρασκευασμένος δυοΐν μη 7τύκταιν, 7τλουσίοιν δε καί πιόνοιν, ούκ αν δοκεΐ σοι ραδίως μάχεσθαι; Ούκ αν ίσως, έφη, άμα γε. Ούδ’ ει έζείη, ήν δ’ εγώ, ύπο-c φεύγοντι τον πρότερον αει προσφερόμενον άνα-στρέφοντα κρούειν, και τοΰτο ποιοι πολλάκις έν ήλίω τε και πνίγει; άρά γε ου και πλείους χειρώσαιτ αν τοιοΰτους 6 τοιοΰτος; ’Αμελεί, έφη, ούδέν αν γένοιτο θαυμαστόν. Άλλ’ ούκ οιει πυκτικης πλέον μετέχειν τούς πλουσίους επιστήμη τε και εμπειρία η πολεμικής; ’Έγωγ’, έφη. 'Ραδίως άρα ήμΐν οι άθληταί έκ των είκότων διπλασίοις τε καί τριπλασίοις αυτών μαχοΰνται. Ίίυγχωρήσο-D μαι σοι, έφη· δοκέΐς γάρ μοι όρθώς λέγειν. Τι δ’, αν πρεσβείαν πέμφαντες εις την ετέραν πάλιν τάληθή είπωσιν, ότι ήμεΐς μεν ούδέν χρυσίω ούδ’ άργυρίω χρώμεθα, ούδ’ ήμΐν θέμις, ύμΐν δέ· ξυμπολεμήσαντες ουν μεθ' ημών έχετε τα τών ετέρων οιει τινας άκούσαντας ταΰτα αίρήσεσθαι κυσϊ πολεμεϊν στερεοΐς τε καί ίσχνοΐς μάλλον ή μετά κυνών προβάτοις πίοσί τε καί άπαλοΐς; Ου μοι δοκεΐ. άλλ’ εάν εις μίαν, έφη, πάλιν ξυν-Ε αθροισθή τα τών άλλων χρήματα, δρα μη κίνδυνον φέρη τή μη πλουτούση. Έ,ύδαίμων ει, ήν δ* εγώ, ότι οιει άξιον είναι άλλην τινά προσειπεΐν πάλιν ή την τοιαυτην οΐαν ήμεΐς κατεσκευάζομεν. Άλλα τί μήν; έφη. Μ,ειζάνως, ήν δ’ εγώ, χρή προσ- * 6
0 Of. Herod, iv. 111.
6 'Two elements of the triad φύα is, μιλέτη, έπιστήμη. Cf. supra 374 d.
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“ Answer me then, Adeimantus. Do you not think that one boxer perfectly trained in the art could easily fight two fat rich men -svho knew nothing of it ? ”	“ Not at the same time perhaps/’ said he.
“ Not even,” said I, “ if he were allowed to retreat0 and then turn and strike the one who came up first, and if he repeated the procedure many times under a burning and stifling sun ? Would not such a fighter down even a number of such opponents ? ” “ Doubtless,” he said ; “ it wouldn’t be surprising if he did.” “ Well, don’t you think that the rich have more of the skill and practice 6 of boxing than of the art of war ? ” “ I do,” he said. “ It will be easy, then, for our athletes in all probability to fight with double and triple their number.” “ I shall have to concede the point,” he said, “ for I believe you are right.” “ Well then, if they send an embassy to the other city and say what is in fact truec: ‘ We make no use of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for you : do you then join us in the war and keep the spoils of the enemy/ d—do you suppose any who heard such a proposal would choose to fight against hard and wiry hounds rather than with the aid of the hounds against fat and tender sheep ? ” “I think not. Yet consider whether the accumulation of all the wealth of other cities in one does not involve danger for the state that has no wealth.” “ What happy innocence,” said I, “ to suppose that you can properly use the name city of any other than the one we are constructing.” “ Why, what should we say ? ” he said. “ A greater predication.” said I,
e Cf. Herod, vii. 233 τόν άληθίστατον των λὰγων, Catull. χ. 9 “ id quod erat.”
d The style is of intentional Spartan curtness.
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αγορεύειν τάς άλλας- έκαστη γάρ αυτών πόλεις εισι πάμπολλαι, ἀλλ’ ον πόλις, τό των παιζόντων. δυο μεν, καν ότιοΰν ἡ, πολέμια άλληλαις, η μεν 423 πενητων, η δε πλουσίων τούτων δ’ εν εκατερα πάνυ πολλαί, αΐς εάν μεν ως μια προσφέρη, παντός αν αμάρτοις, εάν δε ως πολλαΐς, διδούς τα των ετερων τοΐς ετεροις χρήματά τε και δυνάμεις η καί αυτούς, ξυμμάχοις μεν αει πολλοΐς χρησει, πο-λεμίοις δ’ όλίγοις. καί έως αν ή πόλις σοι οίκη σωφρόνως ώς άρτι έτάχθη, μεγίστη εσται, ον τω εύδοκιμεΐν λέγω, ἀλλ’ ως άληθώς μεγίστη, καί εάν μόνον η χιλίων των π ροπολε μουντών' οϋτω γάρ Β μεγάλην πάλιν μίαν ον ραδίως ούτε εν "Έιλλησιν ούτε εν βαρβάροις ενρήσεις, δοκούσας δε πολλάς καί πολλαπλάσιας της τηλικαύτης. η άλλως οΐει; Ου μά τον Δι”, έφη.
III.	Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, οντος αν είη καί κάλλιστος ορος τοΐς ημετέροις άρχουσιν, όσην δει τό μέγεθος την πάλιν ποιεΐσθαι καί ηλίκη οΰση όσην χώραν άφορισαμένους την ά?ώην χαίρειν εάν. Τις, έφη, ορος; Οΐμαι μέν, ην δ’ εγώ, τόνδε' μέχρι ον * 6
° “As they say in the game” or “in the jest” Thegeneral meaning is plain. We do not know enough about the game called πόλεις (cf. scholiast, Suidas, Hesychius, and Photius) to be more specific. Cf. for conjectures and details Adam’s note, and for the phrase Thompson on Meno 77 a.
6 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 and 1264 a 25. c Aristotle, Pol. 1261 b 38, takes this as the actual number of the military class. Sparta, according to Xenophon, Rep. Tmc. 1. 1, was των όλεγανθρωποτάτων πόλεων, yet one of the strongest. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 14 f. In the Laws 326
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“ must be applied to the others. For they are each one of them many cities, not a city, as it goes in the game.® There are two at the least at enmity with one another, the city of the rich and the city of the poor,6 and in each of these there are many. If you deal with them as one you will altogether miss the mark, but if you treat them as a multiplicity by offering to the one faction the property, the power, the very persons of the other, you will continue always to have few enemies and many allies. And so long as your city is governed soberly in the order just laid down, it will be the greatest of cities. I do not mean greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have only a thousand6 defenders. For a city of this size that is really one d you will not easily discover either among Greeks or barbarians—but of those that seem so you will find many and many times the size of this. Or do you think otherwise ? ” “ No, indeed I don’t,” said he.
III.	“ Would not this, then, be the best rule and measure for our governors of the proper size of the city and of the territory that they should mark off for a city of that size and seek no more ? ” “ What is the measure ? ” “I think,” said I, “ that
Plato proposes the number 5040 which Aristotle thinks too large, Pol. 1265 a 15.
d Commentators, I think, miss the subtlety of this sentence; μίαν means truly one as below in d, and its antithesis is not so much iroWds as δ οκούσαί which means primarily the appearance of unity, and only secondarily refers to μ^γάλην. καί then is rather “and” than “even.” “So large a city that is really one you will not easily find, but the semblance (of one big city) you will find in cities many and many times the size of this.” Cf. also 462 a-β, and my paper “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. 1914, p. 358. For Aristotle’s comment cf. Pol. 1261 a 15.
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αν εθέλη αύζομένη είναι μία, μέχρι τούτον αΰζειν, C πέρα δε μη. Και καλώς y , έφη.	Oύκοΰν και
τούτο αν άλλο πρόσταγμα τοΐς φύλαζι προστάζομε, φυλάττειν παντί τρόπω, όπως μήτε σμικρά η πόλις 'έσται μήτε μεγάλη δοκοΰσα, αλλά τις ικανή και μία. Και φαΰλόν γ', έφη, ίσως αύτοΐς προσ-τάζομεν. Και τούτου γε, ην δ* εγώ, έτι φανλό-τερον τάδε, ον και εν τω πρόσθεν επεμνησθημεν λέγοντες, ώς δέοι, εάν τε των φυλάκων τις φαύλος έκγονος γένηται, εις τούς άλλους αυτόν αιτοι) πέμπεσθαι, εάν τ’ εκ των άλλων σπουδαίος, εις τους φύλακας, τούτο δ* εβούλετο δηλονν, ότι και τους άλλους πολίτας, προς ο τις πέφνκε, προς τούτο ένα προς εν έκαστον έργον δει κομίζειν, όπως αν εν τό αυτού επιτηδεύων έκαστος μη πολλοί, άλλα εις γίγνηται, και ουτω δη ζύμπασα η πόλις μία φύηται, άλλα μη πολλαί. Έστι γάρ, έφη, τούτο εκείνου σμικρότερον. Οϋτοι, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ ’γαθέ Άδείμαντε, ως δόζειεν άν τις, ταύτα πολλά καί E μεγάλα α ύτοΐς προστάττομε ν, άλλα πάντα φαύλα, εάν τό λεγόμενον έν μέγα φυλάττωσι, μάλλον δ* αντί μεγάλου ικανόν. Τί τούτο; έφη. Την παι- * 6
0 The Greek idea of government required that the citizens should know one another. They would not have called Babylon, London or Chicago cities. Cf. Introd. p. xxviii, Fowler, Greek City State, passim, Newman, Aristot. Pol. vol. i. Introd. pp. 314-315, and Isocrates’ complaint that Athens was too large, Antid. 171-172.
6 Ironical, of course.
e Cf. on 415 b.
d The special precept with regard to the guardians was significant of the universal principal, “ one man, one task.” 328
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they should let it grow so long as in its growth it consents0 to remain a unity, but no further.” “ Excellent,” he said. “ Then is not this still another injunction that we should lay upon our guardians, to keep guard in every way that the city shall not be too small, nor great only in seeming, but that it shall be a sufficient city and one ? ”	“ That
behest will perhaps be an easy6 onefor them,” he said. “And still easier,6 haply/’ I said, “ is this that we mentioned beforec when we said that if a degenerate offspring was born to the guardians he must be sent away to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the others he must be enrolled among the guardians; and the purport of all this was d that the other citizens too must be sent to the task for which their natures were fitted, one man to one work, in order that each of them fulfilling his own function may be not many men, but one, and so the entire city may come to be not a multiplicity but a unity.6 ”	“ Why yes,”
he said, “ this is even more trifling than that.” “ These are not, my good Adeimantus, as one might suppose, numerous and difficult injunctions that we are imposing upon them, but they are all easy, provided they guard, as the saying is, the one great thing f—or instead of great let us call it sufficient.3 ” “ What is that ? ” he said. “ Their education and Cf. 443 c, 370 b-c (note), 394 e, 374 a-d, Laws 846 d-847 b.
* It is a natural growth, not an artificial contrivance. For Aristotle’s criticism cf. Pol. 1261 a.
f The proverbial one great thing (one thing needful). The proverb perhaps is: πόλλ’ οἶδ’ άλώττηξ άλλ’ (χινοτ ?v μέ-/α (Suidas). Cf. Archil, fr. 61 ?v δ’ έπίσταμαι μέ-γα, Pol it. 297 a μέχρι7rep αν iv μέγα φυλάττωσι.
9 μι~/α has the unfavourable associations of έ·π-os μέγα, and Ικανόν, “adequate,” is characteristically preferred by Plato.
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δείαν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί τροφήν, εάν γάρ ευ παι-δευόμενοι μέτριοι άνδρες γίγνωνται, -πάντα ταΰτα ραδίως διόφονται καί άλλα γε, οσα νυν ημείς παραλείπομεν, την τε των γυναικών κτήσιν και 424 γάμων και παιδοποιίας, οτι δει ταΰτα κατά την παροιμίαν πάντα ο τι μάλιστα κοινά τα φίλων ποιεΐσθαι. *Ορθότατα γάρ, εφη, γίγνοιτ αν. Και μήν, εΐπον, πολιτεία, εάνπερ άπαξ όρμήση ευ, ερχεται ώσπερ κύκλος αυξανόμενη, τροφή γάρ καί παίδευσις χρηστή σώζομε νη φύσεις άγαθάς εμποιεί, καί αύ φύσεις χρησταί τοιαύτης παιδείας άντιλ αμβανόμεναι ετι βελτίους των προτερων Β φύονται εις τε τάλλα καί εις το γεννάν, ώσπερ καί εν τοΐς άλλοις ζώοις. Εικός γ*, εφη. 'Ως τοίνυν διά βραχέων ειπεΐν, τούτου άνθεκτεον τοΐς επι-μεληταΐς τής πόλεως, όπως αν αυτούς μή λάθη διαφθαρύν, αλλά παρά πάντα αυτά φυλάττωσι, το μή νεωτερίζειν περί γυμναστικήν τε καί μουσικήν παρά τήν τάξιν, άλλ’ ως οΐόν τε μάλιστα φυλάτ-τειν φοβούμενους, δταν τις λεγη, ως τήν άοιδήν μάλλον επιφρονεουσιν άνθρωποι, * 6
° Cf. on 416 β. Plato of course has in mind both the education already described and the higher education of books VI. and VII.
6 The indirect introduction of the proverb is characteristic of Plato’s style. Cf. on 449 c, where the paradox thus lightly-introduced is taken up for serious discussion. Quite fantastic is the hypthesis on which much ink has been wasted, that the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes was suggested by this sentence and is answered by the fifth book. Cf. Introd. pp. xxv and xxxiv. It ought not to be necessary to repeat that Plato’s communism applies only to the guardians, and that its main purpose is to enforce their disinterested-330
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nurture,” I replied. “For if a right educationα makes of them reasonable men they will easily discover everything of this kind—and other principles that we now pass over, as that the possession of wives and marriage, and the procreation of children and all that sort of thing should be made as far as possible the proverbial goods of friends that are common.6” “ Yes, that would be the best way,” he said. “And, moreover,” said I, “ the state, if it once starts c well, proceeds as it were in a cycle d of growth. I mean that a sound nurture and education if kept up creates good natures in the state, and sound natures in turn receiving an education of this sort develop into better men than their predecessors both for other purposes and for the production of offspring as among animals also.e ” “ It is probable,” he said. “ To put it briefly, then,” said I, “ it is to this that the overseers of our state must cleave and be watchful against its insensible corruption. They must throughout be watchful against innovations in music and gymnastics counter to the established order, and to the best of their power guard against them, fearing when anyone says that that song is most regarded among men
ness. Cf. Introd. pp. xv and note a, xxxiv, xlii, xliv, and “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 358. Aristotle’s criticism is that the possessions of friends ought to be common in use but not in ownership. Cf. Pol. 1263 a 30, and Eurip. Androm. 376-377.
c Cf. Polit. 305 D τήν αρχήν re και ορμήν. d No concrete metaphor of wheel, hook or circle seems to be intended, but only the cycle of cumulative effect of education on nature and nature on education, described in what follows. See the evidence collected in my note, Class. Phil. vol. v. pp. 505-507.
* Cf. 459 a.
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ήτις άειδόντεσσι νεωτάτη άμφιπεληται,
C μη πολλάκις τον ποιητήν τις οϊηται λεγειν ούκ άσματα via, άλλα τρόπον ωδής νεον, και τούτο επαινή. δει δ’ ούτ επαινεΐν το τοιοϋτον ούτε υπολαμβάνω. είδος γάρ καινόν μουσικής μετα-βάλλειν εύλαβητεον ως εν όλω κινδυνεύοντα· ούδαμοϋ γάρ κινούνται μουσικής τρόποι άνευ πολιτικών νόμων των μεγίστων, ως φησι τε Δάμων καί εγώ πείθομαι. Καί εμε τοίνυν, εφη ο ,Αδείμαντος, θες των πεπεισμένων.
D IV. Τό δἡ φυλακτήριον, ήν δ’ όγώ, ως εοικεν, ενταύθα που οίκοδομητεον τοΐς φύλαξιν, εν μουσική. 'H γουν παρανομία, ’ύφη, ραδίως αυτή λανθάνει παραδυομενη. Ναί, ύφην, ως εν παιδιάς γε μερει καί ως κακόν ούδεν εργαζόμενη. Ουδβ γάρ εργάζεται, ύφη, άλλο γε ή κατά σμικρόν εισοικισαμενη ήρεμα ύπορρεΐ προς τα ήθη τε καί τα επιτηδεύματα· εκ δε τούτων εις τα προς αδήλους
° Od. i. 351. Our text has hτικΧΐίουσ and άκονόντεσσι. For the variant cf. Ilowes in Harvard Studies, vi. p. 205. For the commonplace that new songs are best cf. Pindar, ΟΙ. ix. 52.
b Cf. Stallbaum on Phaedr. 238 d-e, Forman, Plato Selections, p. 457.
c The meaning of the similar phrase in Pindar, ΟΙ. iii. 4 is different.
d μουσική* τρόποι need not be so technical as it is in later Greek writers on music, who, however, were greatly influenced by Plato. For the ethical and social power of music cf. Introd. p. xiv note c, and supra 401 d-404 a, also Laws 700 d-e, 701 a.
' Cf. Protag. 316 a, Julian 150 b.
/ The etymological force of the word makes the metaphor less harsh than the English translation “ guard-house.” Cf. Laws 962 c, where Bury renders “ safeguard.” Cf. Pindar’s 332
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which hovers newest on the singer’s lips,® lest haply 6 it be supposed that the poet means not new songs but a new way of song c and is commending this. But we must not praise that sort of thing nor conceive it to be the poet’s meaning. For a change to a new 1ype of music is something to beware of as a hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of music d are never disturbed without unsettling of the most fundamental political and social conventions, as Damon affirms and as I am convinced/ ”	“ Set me
too down in the number of the convinced,” said Adeimantus.
IV.	“ It is here, then,” I said,” in music,as it seems, that our guardians must build their guard-house / and post of watch.” “ It is certain,” lie said. “ that this is the kind of lawlessness3 that easily insinuates Λ itself unobserved.” “ Yes,” said I, “ because it is supposed to be only a form of play * and to work no harm.” “ Nor does it work any,” he said, “ except that by gradual infiltration it softly overflows > upon the characters and pursuits of men and from these issues forth grown greater to attack their business
άκόνα.% \iyvpas, the sharpening thing, that is, the whetstone, ΟΙ. vi. 82.
9 παρανομία besides its moral meaning (537 e) suggests lawless innovation in music, from association with the musical sense of vipos. Cf. Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. i. p. 22 n. 4.
*	So Aristot. Pol. 1307 b 33.
*	Cf. the warning against innovation in children's games, Laws 797 a-β. But music is παιδεία as well as παιδιά. Cf. Aristotle’s three uses of music, for play, education, and the entertainment of leisure (Pol. 1339 a 16).
*	Cf. Demosth. xix. 228. The image is that of a stream overflowing and spreading. Cf. Eurip. fr. 499 N. and Cicero’s use of “ serpit,” Cat. iv. 3, and passim.
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ξυμβόλαια μείζων εκ βαίνε ι, εκ δε δη των ξυμ-Ε βολαίων έρχεται επί τούς νόμους καί πολιτείας συν πολλή, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, άσελγεία, εως αν τελεντώσα πάντα ιδία καί δημοσία άνατρεφη. Έΐεν, ην δ’ εγώ’ οΰτω τοΰτ εχει; Αοκεΐ μοι, όφη. Ονκοΰν δ εξ αρχής ελεγομεν, τοΐς ημετεροις παισίν εν-νομωτερου ευθύς παιδιας μεθεκτεον, ως παρανόμου γιγνομενης αύτής καί παίδων τοιούτων εννόμους τε 425 κα1 σπουδαίους εξ αυτών άνδρας αύξάνεσθαι αδύνατον ον; Πώ? δ’ ούχί; 0φη. 'Όταν δη άρα καλώς άρξάμενοι παΐδες παίζειν ευνομίαν διά της μουσικής είσδεξωνται, πάλιν τουναντίον η 'κείνοις εις πάντα ξυνεπεταί τε καί αϋξει, επανορθοΰσα ει τι καί πρότερον της πόλεως εκειτο. 'Αληθή μέντοι, 0φη. Και τα σμικρά άρα, εΐπον, δοκοΰντα είναι νόμιμα εξευρίσκουσιν ουτοι, α οι πρότερον άπ-ώλλυσαν πάντα. Ποια; Τα τοιάδε' σιγάς τε -β τών νεωτερων παρά πρεσβυτεροις, ας πρεπει, καί κατακλίσεις καί ύπαναστάσεις καί γονέων θεραπείας, καί κουράς γε καί άμπεχόνας καί υποδέσεις καί ολον τον του σώματος σχηματισμόν καί τάλλα ὅσα τοιαΰτα. ή ούκ οΐει; ’Ήγωγε. Νομοθετεΐν δ’ αυτά οΐμαι εϋηθες· ούτε γάρ που γίγνεται οΰτ αν μείνειεν, λόγω τε καί γράμμασι νομοθετηθεντα. * 6
0 Cf. on 389 d.
6 The reference is to the general tenour of what precedes. c irpbrepov is an unconscious lapse from the construction of an ideal state to the reformation of degenerate Athens. Cf. Isoc. Areopagiticus 41 If., and Laws 876 b-c, 948 c-d.
d For these traits of old-fashioned decorum and modesty cf. Aristoph. Clouds 961-1023, Blaydes on 991, Herod, ii. 80, Isoc. Areopagit. 48-49.
* Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. Hasps 1069.
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dealings, and from these relations it proceeds against the laws and the constitution with wanton licence,Socrates, till finally it overthrows0 all things public and private.” “ Well,” said I, “ are these things so ? ” “ I think so,” he said. “ Then, as we were saying6 in the beginning, our youth must join in a more law-abiding play, since, if play grows lawless and the children likewise, it is impossible that they should grow up to be men of serious temper and la\vful spirit.” “ Of course,” he said. “ And so we may reason that when children in their earliest play are imbued with the spirit of law and order through their music, the opposite of the former supposition happens—this spirit waits upon them in all things and fosters their growth, and restores and sets up again whatever was overthrown in the other6 type of state.” “ True, indeed,” he said. “ Then such men rediscover for themselves those seemingly trifling conventions which their predecessors abolished altogether.” “ Of what sort ? ”	“ Such things as the becoming
silence d of the young in the presence of their elders ; the giving place to them and rising up before them, and dutiful service of parents, and the cut of the hair* and the garments and the fashion of the footgear, and in general the deportment of the body and everything of the kind. Don’t you think so ? ” “I do.” “Yet to enact them into laws would, I think, be silly/ For such laws are not obeyed nor would they last, being enacted only in words and on 1
1 Cf. on 412 b, Isoc. Areopagit. 41, and Laws 788 b, where the further, still pertinent consideration is added that the multiplication of minor enactments tends to bring fundamental laws into contempt. Cf. “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 353, n. 2.
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Πω^ γάρ; Κινδυνεύει γοΰν, ήν δ’ £γώ, ώ ’Αχείμαντε, εκ τής παιδείας, οποί αν τις όρμήση, C τοιαΰτα και τα επόμενα είναι. η ούκ άεί το ομοιον ον ομοιον παρακαΧει; Τί μήν; Και τε-Χευτών δη, οΐμαι, φαΐμεν αν εις εν τι τεΧεον και νεανικόν άποβαίνειν αύτο ή αγαθόν ή καί τουναντίον. Τί γάρ οΰκ; ή δ’ ος. ’Εγώ μεν τοίνυν, εϊπον, διά ταΰτα ούκ αν ετι τα τοιαΰτα επι-χειρήσαιμι νομοθετεΐν. Εικότως γ’, £φη. Τί δί, ώ προς Θεών, £φην, τα αγοραία ξυμβοΧαίων τε περί κατ αγοράν έκαστοι α προς άΧΧήΧους ξυμ-D βάΧΧουσιν, ει δε βούΧει, καί χειροτεχνικών περί ξυμβοΧαίων καί Χοιδοριών καί αίκίας καί δικών Χήξεις1 καί δικαστών καταστάσεις, καί ει που τεΧών τινες ή πράξεις ή θεσεις αναγκαίοι είσιν ή κατ’ αγοράς ή Χιμενας, ή καί το παράπαν άγορα-νομικά άττα ή άστυνομικά ή εΧΧιμενικά ή ὅσα άΧΧα τοιαΰτα, τούτων τοΧμήσομεν τι νομοθετειν ; ΆΧΧ’ ούκ αξιον, εφη, άνδράσι καΧοΐς κάγαθοΐς επιτάττειν τα ποΧΧά γάρ αύτών, ὅσα δει νομοθετή-Ε σασθαι, ραδίως που εύρήσουσιν. Ναί, ώ φίΧε, εϊπον, εάν γε θεός αύτοις δίδω σωτηρίαν τών
1 λή£εω$ q : λή£ευ others.
α Cf. 401 c, Demosth. Olynth. iii. 33 τέλειόν τι καί μέ-γα. b τα τοιαΰτα is slightly contemptuous. Specific commercial, industrial and criminal legislation was not compatible with the plan of the Republic, and so Plato omits it here. Much of it is given in the Laics, but even there details are left to the citizens and their rulers. Cf. supra on 412 b.
c Cf. Laws 922 a, Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21. All legal relations of contract, implied contract and tort.
d In Laws 920 d Plato allows a δίκη άτελονs oyoXoyias against
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paper.” “ How could they ? ”	“ At any rate,
Adeimantus,” I said, “ the direction of the education from whence one starts is likely to determine the quality of what follows. Does not like ever summon like?” “Surely.” “And the final® outcome, I presume, we would say is one complete and vigorous product of good or the reverse.” “ Of course,” said he. “ For my part, then,” I said, “ for these reasons I would not go on to try to legislate on such matters.**” “With good reason,” said he. “But what, in heaven’s name,” said I, “ about business matters, the deals c that men make with one another in the agora—and, if you please, contracts with workmen d and actions for foul languagee and assault, the filing of declarations/ the impanelling of juries, the payment and exaction of any dues that may be needful in markets or harbours and in general market, police or harbour regulations and the like, can we bring® ourselves to legislate about these ? ” “ Nay, ’twould not be fitting,” he said, “to dictate to good and honourable men A For most of the enactments that are needed about these things they will easily, I presume, discover.” “Yes,myfriend,providedGodgrants them the preservation of the principles of law that we have
workmen or contractors who break or fail to complete contracts.
* Cf. Laws 935 c. There was no λοιδορίαs δίκ-η under that name at Athens, but certain words were actionable, άπόρρητα, and there was a δικ·η κακηγορία*.
1 Plato shows his contempt for the subject by this confused enumeration, passing without warning from contracts and torts to procedure and then to taxes, market, harbour and police regulations.
9 τολμήσομΐν is both “ venture ” and “ deign.”
Λ Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 78 δη roh καλοΐί Kayadoh των ανθρώπων ονδίν δὲήσει πολλών Ύραμμάτων.
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νόμων ών 'έμπροσθεν διηλθομεν. Et δε μη γε, η δ’ ος, πολλά τοιαΰτα τιθέμενοι, αει καί επανορθού-μενοι τον βίον διατελεσουσιν, οίόμενοι επιληφεσθαι του βέλτιστου. Αεγεις, εφην εγώ, βιώσεσθαι τους τοιούτους ώσπερ τούς κάμνοντάς τε καί ούκ εθέλοντας ύπο ακολασίας εκβηναι πονηράς διαίτης.
426 Πάνυ μεν οΰν. Και μην ούτοί γε χαριεντως διατελοΰσιν. ίατρευόμενοι γάρ ούδεν περαίνουσι, πλην γε ποικιλώτερα καί μείζω ποιοϋσι τα νοσήματα, καί αει ελπίζοντες, εάν τις φάρμακον ζυμβουλεύση, ύπο τούτου εσεσθαι υγιείς. ΥΙάνυ γάρ, εφη, των οϋτω καμνόντων τα τοιαϋτα πάθη. Τί δε; ην δ’ εγώ· τάδε αυτών ου χαρίεν, το πάντων εχθιστον ηγεΐσθαι τον τάληθη λεγοντα, ότι πριν αν μεθύων καί εμπιπλάμενος καί άφροδι-Β σιάζων καί αργών παύσηται, ούτε φάρμακα ούτε καύσεις ούτε τομαί οι)δ’ αΰ επωδαί αυτόν ουδέ περίαπτα ουδέ άλλο τών τοιούτων ούδεν όνησει; Ου πάνυ χαρίεν, εφη· τό γάρ τω ευ λεγοντι χαλεπαίνειν ούκ εχει χάριν. Ούκ επαινετής ει, εφην εγώ, ώς εοικας, τών τοιούτων άνδρών. Οι) μέντοι μά Δία.
° Of. Emerson, “ Experience ” : “ They wish to be saved from the mischiefs of their vices but not from their vices. Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on the symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say, ‘ Come out of that ’ as the first condition of advice.”
b Ironical. Quite fanciful is Diimmler’s supposition (Kleine Schriften, i. p. 99) that this passage was meant as destructive criticism of Isocrates’ Panegyricus and that Antid. 62 is a reply. Plato is obviously thinking of practical politicians rather than of Isocrates.
c 7Γλήν ye etc., is loosely elliptical, but emendations are superfluous.
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already discussed.” “ Failing that,” said he, “ they will pass their lives multiplying such petty laws and amending them in the expectation of attaining what is best.” “You mean,” said I, “that the life of such citizens will resemble that of men who are sick, yet from intemperance are unwilling to abandon® their unwholesome regimen.” “ By all means.” “ And truly,”said I, “ these latter go on in a most charming6 fashion. For with all their doctoring they accomplish nothing except to complicate and augment their maladies. And c they are always hoping that some one will recommend a panacea that Anil restore their health.” “ A perfect description,” he said, “ of the state of such invalids.” “ And isn’t this a charming trait in them, that they hate most in all the world him who tells them the truth that until a man stops drinking and gorging and wenching and idling, neither drugs d nor cautery nor the knife, no. nor spells nor periapts e nor anything of that kind will be of any avail ? ” “ Not altogether charming,” he said, “ for there is no grace or charm in being angry f with him who speaks well.” “You do not seem to be an admirer9 of such people,” said I. “ No, by heaven, I am not,” d For the list cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 50-54·. ούδ’ al era-
K'zes the transition to superstitious remedies in which doesn’t really believe. Cf. his rationalizing interpretation of έτψδαί, Charm. 157 a, Theaetet. 149 c. Laws 933 a-b is to be interpreted in the spirit of the observation in Selden’s Table Talk: “The law against witches does not prove that there bee any but it punishes the malice,” etc. [Demosthenes] xxv. 80 is sceptical.
* Cf. any lexicon, Shakes. 1 Henry VI. v. iii. 2 “ Now help, ye charming spells and periapts.” and Plutarch’s story of the women who hung them on Pericles’ neck on his death-bed.	1 Cf. 4S0 a, 354 a.
* The noun is more forcible than the verb would be. Cf. Protag. 309 α ίοταινέπ^.
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V.	Ούδ' αν η πόλις άρα, δπερ άρτι ελεγομεν, όλη τοιοϋτον ποιη, ούκ επαινέσει, η ου φαίνονται σοι ταντόν εργάζεσθαι τουτοις των πόλεων C δσαι κακώς πολιτευόμενοι προαγορευουσι τοΐς πολίταις την μεν κατάστασιν της πόλεως δλην μη κινεΐν, ως άποθανουμενους, ος αν τούτο Spa· ος δ’ αν σφάς ου τω πολιτευόμενους ηδιστα θεραπευη και χαρίζηται ύποτρεχων καί προγιγνώσκων τάς σφέτερος βουλήσεις καί ταυτας δεινός η άπο-πληροΰν, οντος άρα αγαθός τε εσται άνηρ καί σοφός τα. μεγάλα καί τιμήσεται υπό σφών; Ύαυτόν μεν οΰν, εφη, εμοιγε δοκοΰσι δραν, καί ούδ' όπωστιοΰν D επαινώ. Τί δ’ αυ τούς θέλοντας θεραπευειν τάς τοιαυτας πόλεις καί προθύμου μενού ς ούκ άγασαι της ανδρείας τε καί εύχερείας; ”Εγωγεφη, πλήν γ’ όσοι εξηπάτηνται υπ’ αυτών καί οϊονται τη άληθεία πολιτικοί είναι, ότι επαινούνται υπό τών πολλών. Πω? λεγεις; ου συγγιγνώσκεις, * 6
α We return from the illustration to its application to the
6 Cf. 497 b, Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 11. Cf. the obvious imitation in the (probably spurious) Epistle vii. 330 e. For the thought, from the point of view of an enemy of democracy, cf. the statement in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3. 9, that the faults of Athens cannot be corrected while she remains a democracy. The Athenians naturally guarded their constitution and viewed with equal suspicion the idealistic reformer and the oligarchical reactionary.
c Cf. supra, p. 65 note cl, and Laws 923 b. The phraseology here recalls Gorg. 517 b, Aristoph. Knights 46-63. Cf. “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix. (Oct. 1914) p. 363, n. 3. d Almost technical. Cf. 538 b. e Here “serve,” not “flatter.”
f This word ευχέρεια is often misunderstood by lexicons and commentators. It is of course not “ dexterity ” (L. & S.) nor 340
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V. “ Neither then, if an entire city γ’ as we λυ ere just now saying, acts in this way, will it have your approval, or don’t you think that the way of such invalids is precisely that of those cities which being badly governed forewarn their citizens not to meddle 6 with the general constitution of the state, denouncing death to whosoever attempts that—while whoever most agreeably serves6 them governed as they are and who curries favour with them by fawning upon them and anticipating their desires and by his cleverness in gratifying them, him they will account the good man, the man wise in worthwhile things,d the man they "will delight to honour ? ”	“ Yes.” he said, “ I think their
conduct is identical, and I don’t approve it in the very least.” “ And what again of those who are willing and eager to serve* such states ? Don’t you admire their valiance and light-hearted irresponsibility/ ? ” “ I do,” he said, “ except those who are actually deluded and suppose themselves to be in truth statesmen® because they are praised by the many.” “ What do you mean ? Can’t you make allowances Λ
yet probably “complaisance,” nor yet “humanitas” or “ Gutmtitigkeit,” as Adam and Schneider think. It expresses rather the lightheartedness with which such politicians rush in where wiser men fear to tread, which is akin to the lightness with which men plunge into crime. Cf. Laws 690 d των iiri νόμων θέσιν Ιόντων ρ^δίως and 969 Α άνδρειύτατοϊ. Plato’s political physician makes “ come out of that ” a precondition of his treatment. Cf. Laws 736-737, Polit. 299 a-β, infra 501 a, 540 e, Epistle vii. 330 c-d, and the story in Aelian. V.H. ii. 42, of Plato’s refusal to legislate for the Arcadians because they would not accept an equalization of property.
3 Cf. Euthyphro 2 c-d, Gorg. 513 b, Polit. 275 c and 292 d.
* Plato often condescendingly and half ironically pardons psychologically inevitable errors. Cf. 366 c, Phaedr. 269 b, Euthydem. 306 c.
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ην δ’ εγώ, τοΐς άνδράσιν; η οΐει οΐόν τ είναι άνδρί μη έπισταμένω μετρεΐν, ετέρων τοιούτων πολλών λεγόντων δτι τετράπηχύς έστιν, αύτδν
E ταΰτα μη ηγεισθαι περί αυτού; Ούκ αΰ, έφη, τοΰτό γε. Μἡ τοίνυν χαλέπαινε· καί γάρ πού είσι πάντων χαριέστατοι οι τοιοΰτοι, νομοθετούν-τές τε οΐα άρτι διηλθομεν καί έπανορθοΰντες αει οιόμενοί τι πέρας εύρησειν περί τα εν τοΐς ζνμ-βολαίοις κακουργήματα καί περί α νΰν δη εγώ έλεγον, άγνοοΰντες ότι τω οντι ώσπερ °Ύδραν 427 τέμνουσιν. Και μην, έφη, ούκ άλλο τί γε ποιοΰσιν. Έ^ώ μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, το τοιοϋτον είδος νόμων πέρι καί πολιτείας ούτ εν κακώς ούτ’ εν ευ πολιτευομένη πόλει ωμήν αν δεΐν τον αληθινόν νομοθέτην πραγματεύεσθαι, εν τη μεν ότι ανωφελή καί πλέον ούδέν, έν δε τη, ότι τα μεν αυτών καν όστισοΰν εύροι, τα δέ οτι αυτόματα έπεισιν εκ τών έμπροσθεν επιτηδευμάτων.
Β Τί οΰν, εφη, έτι αν ημϊν λοιπόν της νομοθεσίας εΐη; καί εγώ εΐπον ότι ' H μιν μεν ούδέν, τω μέντοι Άπόλλωνι τω έν Δελφοΐς τά τε μέγιστα καί κάκιστα καί πρώτα τών νομοθετημάτων. Τ α ποια; η δ' ος.
° For ούκ αἶ cf. 393 d, 412 α, Theaetet. 161 α, Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. pp. 285-287. Sywye above concurs with Ayaaai, ignoring the irony. 7τλήν ye etc. marks dissent on one point. This dissent is challenged, and is withdrawn by ούκ αΰ . . . τοΰτό ye (οἶμαι)·
b τψ δντι points the application of the proverbial δοράν τδονειν, which appears in its now trite metaphorical use for the first time here and in Euthydem. 297 c. Cf. my note on Horace iv. 4. 61. For the thought cf. Isoc. vii. 40, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13 “leges bonae ex malis moribus procreantur,” Arcesilaus apud Stob. Flor. xliii. 91 ου τω δή καί Sirov νόμοι 342
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for the men ? Do you think it possible for a man who does not know how to measure when a multitude of others equally ignorant assure him that he is four cubits tall not to suppose this to be the fact about himself?” “Why no.0” he said, “I don’t think that.” “ Then don’t be harsh %vith them. For surely such fellows are the most charming spectacle in the world when they enact and amend such laws as we just now described and are perpetually expecting to find a way of putting an end to frauds in business and in the other matters of which I was speaking because they can’t see that they are in very truth 6 trying to cut off a Hydra’s head.” “ Indeed,” he said, “ that is exactly what they are doing.” “ I, then,” said I, “ should not have supposed c that the true lawgiver ought to work out mattersof that kind'* in the laws and the constitution of either an ill-governed or a well-governed state—in the one because they are useless and accomplish nothing, in the other because some of them anybody could discover and others will result spontaneously from the pursuits already described.”
“ λΥΙιβΙ part of legislation, then,” he said, “ is still left for us ? ” And I replied, “ For us nothing, but for the Apollo of Delphi, the chief, the fairest and the first of enactments.” “ What are they ? ” he said.
τ\ΐΊστοί έκΐι καί αδικίαν tlvat μ^ίστην, Theophrastus apud Stob. Flor. xxxvii. 21 όλίγων οι αγαθοί νόμων δέονται.
e Ironically, “ I should not have supposed, but for the practice of our politicians.”
d eloos νόμων ττι pi is here a mere periphrasis, though the true classification of laws was a topic of the day. Cf. Ijaxcs 630 e, Aristot. Pol. 1-267 b 37. Plato is not always careful to mark the distinction between the legislation which he rejects altogether and that which he leaves to the discretion of the citizens.
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'Ιερών τε ιδρύσεις και θνσίαι και άλλαι θεών τε και δαιμόνων και ηρώων θεραπεΐαι. τελευτησάν-των* * τε* αν θήκαι και όσα τοϊς εκεί δει ύττηρε-τοΰντας ΐλεως αυτούς εγειν. τα γάρ δη τοιαΰτα
C οΰτ επιστάμεθα ημείς οίκίζοντες τε πάλιν ούδενϊ άλλω πεισόμεθα, εάν νουν εχωμεν, ούδε χρησόμεθα εξηγητη άλλ’ η τω πατρία), οΰτος γάρ δηπου 6 θεάς περί τα τοιαΰτα πόσιν άνθρώποις πάτριος εξηγητής εν μεσω τής γης επί τοΰ όμφαλοΰ καθ-ήμένος εξηγείται. Και καλώς γ’, εφη, λεγεις· καί ποιητεον ουτω.
D VI. ’Ω,ικισμενη μεν τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ήδη αν σοι εΐη, ώ παί ’Αρίστωνος, ή πόλις· τό δε δη μετά τοΰτο σκόπει εν αυτή φώς ποθεν πορισάμενος ικανόν αυτός τε καί τον αδελφόν παρακάλει καί ΙΙολεμαρχον καί τούς άλλους, εάν πως ίδωμεν, ποΰ ποτ’ αν εΐη ή δικαιοσύνη καί ποΰ ή αδικία, καί τι
° €Κ€Ϊ= in the other world. So often.
6 For the exegete as a special religious functionary at Athens cf. L. & S. s.v. and Lmcs 759 c-d. Apollo in a higher sense is the interpreter of religion for all mankind. He is technically πατρώος at Athens (Euthydem. 302 d) but he is πάτρως for all Greeks and all men. Plato does not, as Thumser says (p. 301), confuse the Dorian and the Ionian Apollo, but rises above the distinction.
0 Plato prudently or piously leaves the details of ceremonial and institutional religion to Delphi. Cf. 540 b-c, Laws 759 c, 738 b-c, 828 a, 856 e, 865 b, 914 a, 947 d.
d This “ navel ” stone, supposed to mark the centre of the earth, has now been found. Cf. Poulsen’s Delphi, pp. 19, 29, 157, and Frazer on Pausanias x. 16.
* Not the avayκαιοτάτη πόλις of 369 E, nor the φλνγμαίνονσα πόλις of 372 e, but the purified city of 399 e has now been established and described. The search for justice that follows formulates for the first time the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues and defines each provisionally and sufficiently for the 344
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“ The founding of temples, and sacrifices, and other forms of worship of gods, daemons, and heroes ; and likewise the burial of the dead and the services we must render to the dwellers in the world beyond 0 to keep them gracious. For of such matters we neither know anything nor in the founding of our city if we are wise shall we entrust them to any other or make use of any other interpreter b than the God of our fathers.® For this God surely is in such matters for all mankind the interpreter of the religion of their fathers who from his seat in the middle and at the very naveld of the earth delivers his interpretation.” “ Excellentl)7 said,” he replied ; “ and that is what we must do.”
VI.	“ Atlast,then,sonofAriston.”saidI,“yourcitye maybe considered as established. The next thing is to procure a sufficient light somewhere and to look yourself/ and call in the aid of your brother and of Polem-archus and the rest, if we may in any wise discover where justice and injustice 9 should be in it. wherein
present purpose, and solves the problems dramatically presented in the minor dialogues, Charmides, Laches, etc. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 15-18, nn. 81-102, and the introduction to the second volume of this translation.
1 αι/τόϊ τε καί: cf. 398 A.
9 See on 369 a. Matter-of-fact critics may object that there is no injustice in the perfectly good state. But we kno%v the bad best by the canon of the good. Cf. on 409 a-b. The knowledge of opposites is the same.
Injustice can be defined only in relation to its opposite (444 a-β), and in the final argument the most unjust man and state are set up as the extreme antitypes of the ideal (57I-5S0). By the perfect state Plato does not mean a state m which no individual retains any human imperfections.
It is idle then to speak of “difficulties” or “contradictions ” or changes of plan in the composition of the Republic.
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άλλήλοιν διαφερετον, και πότερον δει κεκτήσθαι τον μέλλοντα ευδαίμονα είναι, εάν τε λανθάνη εάν τ€ μη πάντας θεούς τε και ανθρώπους. Ούδεν λέγεις, εφη ὅ Γλαυκών σύ γαρ ύπέσχου ζητήσειν, E ώς ούχ όσιόν σοι ον μη ον βοηθεΐν δικαιοσύνη εις δύναμιν παντί τρέπω. ’Αληθή, έφην εγώ, υπομιμνήσκεις, και ποιητέον μεν γε οϋτω, χρή δε και υμάς ξυλλαμβάνειν. ΆΛΑ’, εφη, ποιήσομεν οϋτω. Ελπίζω τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, εύρήσειν αυτό ώδε. οἶμαι ήμΐν την πάλιν, είπε ρ όρθώς γε ωκισται, τελέως αγαθήν είναι. Ανάγκη, εφη. Αήλον δη οτι σοφή τ εστί και ανδρεία και σώφρων καί δίκαια. Αήλον. Oύκοΰν δ τι αν αυτών εϋρωμεν εν αυτή, το υπόλοιπον έσται το ούχ εύρημενον;
428 Τί μήν; "Ωσπερ τοίνυν άλλων τινών τεττάρων, ει εν τι εζητοΰμεν αυτών εν ότωοΰν, οπότε πρώτον εκείνο εγνωμεν, ίκανώς αν εΐχεν ήμΐν, ει δε τα τρία πρότερον εγνωρίσαμεν, αύτώ αν τούτω έγνώριστο τό ζητούμενον δήλον γαρ δτι ου κ άλλο
° For έάν τε .. . έὰν τε cf. 367 e.
b Cf. supra 331 e. Emphatic as in 419 d-450 λ, Phaedo 95 a, and Alcib. I. 135 d.
c Cf. 368 b-c.
d Cf. 431 e, 449 a. This in a sense begs the original question in controversy with Thrasymachus, by the assumption that justice and the other moral virtues are goods. Cf. Gorg. 507 c. See The Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 205. For the cardinal virtues cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 304, Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, pp. 173 f., and commentators on Pindar, Nem. iii. 74. which seems to refer to four periods of human life, and Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 1-5, and iv. 6. 1-12.
Plato recognizes other virtues even in the Republic {supra 402 c έλενθερώτης and με·γαλοπρ^πεια. Cf. 536 a), and would have been as ready to admit that the number four was a 346
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they differ from one another and which of the two lie must have who is to be happy, alike® whether his condition is known or not known to all gods and men.” “ Nonsense,” said Glaucon, “ you b promised that you would carry on the search yourself, admitting that it would be impious c for you not to come to the aid of justice by every means in your power.” “ A true reminder,” I said, “ and I must do so, but you also must lend a hand.” “ Well,” he said, “ we will.” “ I expect then/’ said I, “ that we shall find it in this way. I think our city, if it has been rightly founded, is good in the full sense of the word/*” “Necessarily,” he said. “ Clearly, then, it will be wise, brave, sober, and just.” “ Clearly.” “ Then if we find any of these qualities in it, the remainder® will be that which we have not found ? ”	“ Surely.” “ Take the case
of any four other things. If we were looking for any one of them in anything and recognized the object of our search first, that would have been enough for us, but if we had recognized the other three first, that in itself would have made known to us the thing we were seeking. For plainly there was nothing
part of his literary machinery as Ruskin was to confess the arbitrariness of his Seven Lamps of Architecture.
* It is pedantry to identify this with Mill’s method of residues and then comment on the primitive naivete of such an application of Logic to ethics. One might as well speak of Andocides’ employment of the method (De myst. 109) or of its use by Gorgias in the disjunctive dilemma of the Palamedes 11 and passim, or say that the dog of the anecdote employs it when he sniffs at one trail and immediately runs up the other. Plato obviously employs it merely as a literary device for the presentation of his material under the figure of a search. He, “ in the infancy of philosophy,” is quite as well aware as his censors can be in the senility of criticism that he is not proving anything by this method, but merely setting forth what he has assumed for other reasons.
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ετι ήν ή το ύπολειφθεν. Όρθώς, εφη, λεγεις. Ούκοΰν καί περί τούτων, επειδή τετταρα οντα τυγχάνει, ώσαϋτως ζητητέον; Αήλα δη. Και μεν Β δη πρώτον γε μοι δοκεΐ εν αύτώ κατάδηλον είναι η σοφία· καί τι άτοπον περί αυτήν φαίνεται. Τί; η δ’ ος. Σοφή μεν τω οντι δοκεΐ μοι η πόλις είναι ήν διηλθομεν εϋβουλος γάρ. ούχί; Ναι. Και μην τοΰτό γε αυτό, η εύβουλία, δηλον ότι επιστήμη τις εστιν ου γάρ που άμαθία γε ἀλλ’ επιστήμη ευ βουλευονται. Αήλον. Πολλαι δε γε καί παντο-δαπαί επιστήμαι εν τή πόλει είσίν. Πω? γάρ ου; ΤΑ ρ' ουν διά την των τεκτόνων επιστήμην σοφή C καί εϋβουλος ή πόλις προσρητεα; Ούδαμώς, 0φη, διά γε ταϋτην, άλλα τεκτονική. Ου κ άρα διά την υπέρ των ξύλινων σκευών επιστήμην, βουλευομενη/ ώς αν εχοι βέλτιστα, σοφή κλητεα πόλις. Ου μέντοι. Τί δε; τή ν υπέρ τών εκ του χαλκοΰ ή τινα άλλην τών τοιουτων; Ούδ’ ήντινουν, όφη. Οι)δε τήν υπέρ του καρποΰ τής γενεσεως εκ τής 1 βουλΐυομένη codd.: βονλΐνομένψ Heindorf.
° σοφία is wisdom par excellence. Aristotle, Met. i., traces the history of the idea from Homer to its identification in Aristotle’s mind with first philosophy or metaphysics. For Plato, the moralist, it is virtue and the fear of the Lord; for his political theory it is the “ political or royal art ” which the dramatic dialogues fail to distinguish from the special sciences and arts. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 17, n. 97, Protag. 319 a, Euthyd. 282 e, 291 c, Gorg. 501 a-β, etc.
In the unreformed Greek state its counterfeit counterpart is the art of the politician.
In the Reptiblic its reality will be found in the selected guardians who are to receive the higher education, and who alone will apprehend the idea of good, which is not mentioned here simply because Plato, not Krohn, is writing the Republic.
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left for it to be but the remainder.” “ Right,” he said. “ And so, since these are four, we must conduct the search in the same way.” “ Clearly.” “ And, moreover, the first thing that I think I clearly see therein is the wisdom,'8 and there is something odd about that, it appears.” “ What ? ” said he. “ Wise in very deed I think the city that we have described is, for it is well counselled, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “And surely this very thing, good counsel,6 is a form of wisdom. For it is not by ignorance but by knowledge that men counsel well.” “ Obviously/’ “ But there are many and manifold knowledges or sciences in the city.” “ Of course.” “ Is it then owing to the science of her carpenters that a city is to be called wise and well advised ? ”	“ By no means
for that, but rather mistress of the arts of building.” “ Then a city is not to be styled wise because of the deliberations c of the science of wooden utensils for their best production ? ”	“ No, I grant you.” “ Is
J it, then, because of that of brass implements or anv other of that kind ? ”	“ None whatsoever,” he said.
“ Nor yet because of the science of the production of crops from the soil, but the name it takes from that *
* Protagoras, like Isocrates, professed to teach evSovXia (Protag. 318 e), which Socrates at once identifies with the political art. Plato would accept Protagoras's discrimination of this from the special arts (ibid. 318 e if.), but he does not believe that such as Protagoras can teach it. His political art is a very different thing from Protagoras’s (ύβουΧία and is apprehended by a very different education from that offered by Protagoras. Cf. “ Plato’s Laves and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 348, n. 5, Euthydem. 291 b-c, Charm. 170 b, Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 501 a-b, 503 d, Polit. 289 c, 293 d. 309 c.
c βονΧΐνομένη: Heindorf’s βονΧννομένην is perhaps supported by ή . . . βουΧεν€ται below, but in view of Plato’s colloquial anacoluthic style is unnecessary.
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γης, αλλά γεωργική. Δοκεΐ μοι. Τί δε; ήν δ* εγω· εστι τις επιστήμη εν τή άρτι ύφ' ημών οίκισθείση παρά τισι των πολιτών, ή ούχ υπέρ τών D εν τή πόλει τινός βουλευεται, άλλ’ υπέρ εαυτής όλης, οντιν 1 αν τρόπον αυτή τε προς αυτήν καί προς τάς άλλας πόλεις άριστα όμιλοι; "Εστι μέντοι. Τίς, εφην εγώ, καί εν τίσιν; Αυτή, ή δ* ος, ή φυλακική και εν τουτοις τοΐς άρχουσιν, οΰς νυν δη τελεους φύλακας ώνομάζομεν. Διά ταυτην οΰν την επιστήμην τί την πάλιν προσαγορεύεις; Eΰβουλον, εφη, καί τω όντι σοφήν, ΐΐότερον οΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, E iv τή πόλει οΐει ήμΐν χαλκεας πλείους ενέσεσθαι ή τούς αληθινούς φύλακας τούτους; Πολύ, εφη, χαλκεας. Ούκοΰν, εφην, καί τών άλλων, όσοι επιστήμας εχοντες ονομάζονται τινες είναι, πάντων τούτων οΰτοι αν εΐεν όλίγιστοι; Πολύ γε. Τω σμικροτάτω άρα εθνει καί μερει εαυτής καί τή εν τούτω επιστήμη, τω προεστώτι καί άρχοντι, δλη σοφή αν είη κατά φύσιν οίκισθεΐσα πόλις· και 429 τούτο, ως εοικε, φύσει όλίγιστον γίγνεται γένος, ω 7τροσήκει ταύτης τής επιστήμης μεταλαγχάνειν, ήν μόνην δει τών άλλων επιστημών σοφίαν καλεΐσθαι. ’Αληθέστατα, εφη, λεγεις. Τούτο μεν δή εν τών τεττάρων ούκ οΐδα δντινα τρόπον εύρήκαμεν αυτό τε καί οπού τής πόλεως ίδρυται. Έμοί γοΰν δοκεΐ, εφη, άποχρώντως εύρήσθαι.
VII.	Άλλα μήν άνδρεία γε αυτή τε καί εν ω 1 δντιν αν Ast’s conjecture: δντινα codd. * 6
a Cf. on 416 c.
6 Of. Protag. 311 e τί δνομα Αλλο ye λεγόμενον πepl ΙΙρωτ-350
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is agricultural.” “ I think so.” “ Then,” said I, “is there any science in the city just founded b)T us residing in any of its citizens which does not take counsel about some particular thing in the city but about the city as a whole and the betterment of its relations with itself0 and other states ? ”	“ Why,
yes, there is.” “ What is it,” said I, “ and in whom is it found ? ”	“ It is the science of guardianship
or government and it is to be found in those rulers to whom we just now gave the name of guardians in the full sense of the word.” “ And what term then do you apply to the city because of this knowledge ? ” “ Well advised,” he said, “ and truly wise/’ “ Which class, then,” said I; “ do you suppose will be the more numerous in our city, the smiths or these true guardians ? ”	“ The smiths, by far,” he said. “And
would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups of those who possess special knowledge and receive distinctive appellations6 ? ” “By far.” “Then it is by virtue of its smallest class and minutest part of itself, and the wisdom that resides therein, in the part which takes the lead and rules, that a city established on principles of nature would be wise as a whole. And as it appears these are by nature the fewest, the class to which it pertains to partake of the knowledge which alone of all forms of knowledge deserves the name of wisdom.” “ Most true,” he said. “ This one of our four, then, we have, I know not how, discovered, the thing itself and its place in the state.” “ I certainly think,” said he, “ that it has been discovered sufficiently.”
VII. “ But again there is no difficulty in seeing
ay6pov ακούομε ν ; ώσπερ περί Φ ειδίου ὰγαλ/ιατοχοίον καί περί 'Ομήρου ποιητήν.
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κεΐται τής πόλεως, δι’ ὅ τοιαύτη κλητία η πόλις, ου πάνυ χαλεπόν ίδεΐν. Πω? 8η; Τις αν, ην δ’ Β εγώ, εις άλλο τι άποβλεφας η δειλήν η ανδρείαν πάλιν εΐΊτοι, άλλ’ η εις τούτο τό μέρος, ο προπολεμεΐ τε και στρατεύεται υπέρ αυτής; Ουδ’ αν εις, εφη, εις άλλο τι. Ου γάρ οΐμαι, εΐπον, οι γε άλλοι εν αυτή ή δειλοί ή ανδρεΐοι όντες κύριοι αν εΐεν ή τοιαν αυτήν είναι ή τοίαν. Ου γάρ. Και ανδρεία άρα πόλις μερει τινι εαυτής εστί, διά τό εν εκείνω εχειν δύναμιν τοιαύτην, ή διά παντός σώσει την C π ερι των δεινών δόξαν, ταύτά τε αυτά είναι και τοιαϋτα, ά τε και οια ο νομοθετης παρήγγειλεν εν τή παιδεία, ή ου τούτο ανδρείαν καλεΐς; Ου πάνυ, εφη, εμαθον δ είπες, άλλ’ αύθις είπε. Σωτηρίαν εγωγ’, εΐπον, λέγω τινά είναι την ανδρείαν. Ποιαν δη σωτηρίαν; Την τής δόξης τής υπό νόμου διά τής παιδείας γεγονυίας περί των δεινών, α τε εστι καί οια. διά παντός δε ελεγον αυτήν1 σωτηρίαν τό εν τε λύπαις όντα διασώζεσθαι D αυτήν1 καί εν ήδοναΐς καί εν επιθυμίαις καί εν φόβοις καί μή εκβάλλειν. ω δε μοι δοκεΐ ὅμοιον
1 αύτην codd.: Adam unnecessarily αύτή$. * 6
α τοιαύτη = such, that is, brave. The courage of a state, qua such, also resides in a small class, the warriors.
6 ανδρείοι 6vres: the ab urbe condita construction. Cf. supra 421 a.
c τοίαν . . . !j τοίαν: cf. 437 e, Phaedr. 271 d, Laws 721 b.
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bravery itself and the part of the city in which it resides for which the city is called brave/1 ”	“ How
so ? ”	“ Who,” said I, “ in calling a city cowardly
or brave would fix his eyes on any other part of it than that which defends it and wages Avar in its behalf?” “No one at all,” he said. “For the reason, I take it,” said I, “ that the cowardice or the bravery 6 of the other inhabitants does not determine for it the one quality or the other.® ” “ It does not.” “ Bravery too, then, belongs to a city by virtue of a part of itself owing to its possession in that part of a quality that under all conditions will preserve the conviction that things to be feared are precisely those which and such as the lawgiverd inculcated in their education. Is not that what you call bravery ? ” “ I don’t altogether understand* what you said,” he replied; “but say it again.” “A kind of conservation,” I said, “ is what I mean by bravery.” “ What sort of a conservation f ? ” “ The conservation of the conviction which the law has created by education about fearful things—what and what sort of things are to be feared. And by the phrase ‘ under all conditions3 ’ I mean that the brave man preserves it both in pain and pleasures and in desires and fears and does not expelh it from his soul. And I may illustrate it by a
d Cf. 442 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1129 b 19 προστάττΐι δ’ 6 νόμος καί τα του άνδρΐίου Ipya ποιεΐν.
*	Cf. supra on 347 a.
1 σωτηρίαν is the genus; Pkileb. 34 a, T>ef. Plat. 412 a-b. Hence ποιαν as often in the minor dialogues sometimes with a play on its idiomatic, contemptuous meaning. Cf. loaches 194 d.
8 In the Laches 191 d-e, and the Laws 633 d also, Plato generalizes courage to include resistance to the lure of pleasure.
*	Cf. supra 412 e.
vol. I	2 a
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είναι, εθελω άπεικάσαι, el βουXet. Άλλα βουλομαι. Ούκοΰν οΐσθα, ην δ’ εγώ, δτι οι βάφεις, επειδάν βονληθώσι βάφαι ερι α ώστ είναι άλουργά, πρώτον μεν εκλέγονται εκ τοσοντων χρωμάτων μίαν φύσιν την των λευκών, επειτα προπαρα-σκευάζουσιν ούκ ολίγη παρασκευή θεραπευσαν-τες, δπως δεξεται δ τι μάλιστα τό άνθος, και E οΰτω δη βάπτουσι' καί δ μεν αν τουτω τω τρόπω βαφη, δευσοποιόν γίγνεται τό βαφ εν, και η πλυσις οϋτ άνευ ρυμμάτων ούτε μετά ρυμμάτων δύναται αυτών τό άνθος άφαιρεισθαι· α δ’ αν μη, οΐσθα οΐα δη γίγνεται, εάν τε τις άλλα χρώματα βάπτη εάν τε και ταΰτα μη προθεραπευσας. Οΐδα, 0φη, δτι εκπλυτα και γελοία. Τοιοΰτον τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ύπόλαβε κατά δύναμιν εργάζεσθαι και ημάς, δτε εξελεγόμεθα τούς στρατιώτας καί επαιδεύομεν 430 μουσική και γυμναστική· μηδέν οϊου άλλο μηχα-νάσθαι, η δπως η μιν δ τι κάλλιστα τούς νόμους πεισθεντες δεζοιντο ώσπερ βαφη ν, ΐνα δευσοποιός αυτών η δόξα γίγνοιτο και περί δεινών και περί τών άλλων, διά τό την τε φύσιν και την τροφήν επιτηδείαν εσχηκεναι, και μη αυτών εκπλύναι την
° The moral training of the guardians is likened to the dyeing of selected white wools with fast colours. Cf. Aristot. Ει It. Nic. 1105 a 2, Marc. Aurel. iii. 4. 3 δικαιοσύνη βΐβαμμύνον ft’s βάθος. Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, i. 9 “Be what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash away thy tincture.” The idea that the underlying substance must be of neutral quality may have been suggested to Plato by Anaxagoras. It occurs in the Timaeus 50 d-e, whence it passed to Aristotle’s psychology and Lucretius. Cf. my paper on “ Plato, Epicurus and Lucretius,” Harvard Studies, vol. xii. p. 204.
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similitude 0 if you please.” “ I do.” “ You are aware that dyers when they wish to dye λυόοΙ so as to hold the purple hue begin by selecting from the many colours there be the one nature of the white and then give it a careful preparatory treatment so that it will take the hue in the best way, and after the treatment,6 then and then only, dip it in the dye. And things that are dyed by this process become fast-coloured c and washing either -with or without lyes cannot take away the sheen of their hues. But otherwise you know what happens to them, whether d anyone dips other colours or even these without the preparatory treatment.” “ I knew,” he said, “ that they present a ridiculous and washed-out appearance. “ By this analogy, then,” said I, “ you must conceive what we too to the best of our ability were doing when we selected our soldiers and educated them in musice and exercises of the body. The sole aim of our contrivance was that they should be convinced and receive our laws like a dye as it were, so that their belief and faith might be/fast-coloured both about the things that are to be feared and all other things because of the fitness of their nature and nurture, and that so their dyes might not be washed out by those lyes
b For the technique cf. Bliimner, Technologies vol. i. pp. 227 ff. The depAwevais seems to be virtually identical with the προπαρασκβυή, so that the aorist seems inappropriate, unless with Adam's earlier edition we transpose it immediately before οντω δη.
e For δενσοποώ% cf. L. & SM and Nauck, ’Αδέσποτα 441 rots δ(υσοποιοΐ$ φαρμάκοι$ ξανθίξΐται.
d The two points of precaution are (1) to select white wool, not άλλα χρώματα, (2) to prepare by treatment even this.
• Cf. 522 a, Phileb. 17 b.
7 γίγνοιτο is process; έκπλύναι (aorist) is a single event (μή).
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βαφήν τα ρύμματα ταΰτα, Seim οντα εκκλύζειν, ή τε ηδονή, παντός χαλεστραίου δεινότερα οΰσα Β τοΰτο δραν και κονίας, λύπη τε και φόβος και επιθυμία, παντός άλλον ρύμματος. την δη τοιαύ-την δύναμιν και σωτηρίαν δια παντός δόξης ορθής τε καί νομίμου δεινών περί και μη ανδρείαν εγωγε καλώ και τίθεμαι, ει μη τι σύ άλλο λεγεις. Άλλ’ ονδεν, ή δ’ ος, λέγω. δοκεΐς γάρ μοι την ορθήν δόξαν περί τών αυτών τούτων ανευ παιδείας γεγοννΐαν, την τε θηριώδη καί άνδραποδώδη, ούτε πάνυ νόμιμον1 ήγεΐσθαι, άλλο τε τι ή ανδρείαν C καλεΐν. ’Αληθέστατα, ήν δ’ εγώ, λεγεις. *Αποδέχομαι τοίνυν τοΰτο ανδρείαν είναι. Και γάρ άποδεχου, ήν δ’ εγώ, πολιτικήν γε, και όρθώς άποδεξεί’ αύθις δε περί αύτοΰ, εάν βούλη, ετι κάλλιον δίιμεν. νυν γάρ ου τοΰτο εζητοΰμεν, αλλά δικαιοσύνην· προς ουν την εκείνου ζήτησιν, ώς εγωμαι, Ικανώς εχει. ΆΛΛά καλώς, εφη, λεγεις. D VIII. Δύο μήν, ήν δ’ εγώ, ετι λοιπά, α δει κατιδειν εν τή πόλει, ή τε σωφροσύνη και οΰ δη 1 νόμιμον codd. t μόνιμον Stob. Flor. xliii. 97.
0 δεινά: it is not fanciful to feel the unity of Plato’s imagination as well as of his thought in the recurrence of this word in the δεινά και αναγκαία . . . παθήματα of the mortal soul in Tim. 69 c.
6 Cf. Protag. 360 c-d. Laws 632 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1116 b 24. Strictly speaking, Plato would recognize four grades, (1) philosophic bravery, (2) the bravery of the επίκουροι here defined, (3) casual civic bravery in ordinary states, (4) animal instinct, which hardly deserves the name. Cf. Laches 196 e. Mill, Nature, p. 47 “Consistent courage is always the effect of cultivation,” etc., Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 46 and 77.
c Phaedo 69 b.
d νόμιμον of the mss. yields quite as good a meaning as
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that have such dread® power to scour our faiths away, pleasure more potent than any detergent or abstergent to accomplish this, and pain and fear and desire more sure than any lye. This power in the soul, then, this unfailing conservation of right and lawful belief6 about things to be and not to be feared is what I call and would assume to be courage, unless you have something different to say.” “No, nothing,” said he; “for I presume that you consider mere right opinion about the same matters not produced by education, that which may manifest itself in a beast or a slave,6 to have little or nothing to do with law d and that you would call it by another name than courage.” “ That is most true,” said I. “Well then,” he said, “I accept this as bravery.” “ Do so,” said I, “ and you will be right with the reservation * that it is the courage of a citizen. Some other time/ if it please you, we will discuss it more fully. At present we were not seeking this but justice; and for the purpose of that inquiry I believe we have done enough.” “ You are quite right,” he said.
VIII.	“ Two things still remain,” said I, “ to make out in our city, soberness 9 and the object of the whole
Stobaeus’s μόνιμον. The virtuous habit that is inculcated by law is more abiding than accidental virtue.
* ye marks a reservation as 415 e στρατιωτικά^ ye, Polit. 309 e, Laics 710 a τήν δημώδη ye. Plotinus, unlike some modern commentators, perceived this. Cf.Enn. i. 2. 3. In Phaedo 82 a ττολιτικήν is used disparagingly of ordinary bourgeois virtue. In Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 7 and Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii. 8. 1 (1116 a 17) there is no disparagement. The word is often used of citizen soldiery as opposed to professional mercenaries.
1 This dismissal of the subject is sometimes fancifully taken as a promise of the Laches. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 77 and 603.
9 Matthew Arnold’s word. Bute/1, on 389 d and 430e— “sobriety,” “temperance,” “Besonnenheit
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ενεκα πάντα ζητούμεν δικαιοσύνη. Πάνυ μεν ουν. Πω? ονν αν την δικαιοσύνην εϋροιμεν, ϊνα μηκετι πραγματευώμεθα περί σωφροσύνης; ’Eyci) μεν τοίνυν, ύφη, ούτε οΐδα ούτ αν βονλοίμην αυτό πρότερον φανηναι, είπε ρ μηκετι επισκεφόμεθα σωφροσύνην α λλ’ ει εμοιγε βούλει χαρίζεσθα ι, σ κόπε ι πρότερον τούτο εκείνου. Άλλα μέντοι, ην E δ’ εγώ, βούλομαι γε, ει μη αδικώ. Σκόπει δη, ύφη. Σικεπτεον, ειιτον καί ως γε εντεύθεν ίδεΐν, Συμφωνία τινι καί αρμονία προσεοικε μάλλον η τα πρότερον. Πω?; Κόσμος πού τις, ην δ’ ύγώ, η σωφροσύνη εστί καί ηδονών τινών καί επιθυμιών εγκράτεια, ως φασι, κρείττω δη αυτού λεγοντες ούκ ο ιδ’ οντινα τρόπον, καί άλλα άττα τοιαύτα ώσπερ ’ίχνη αυτής φαίνεται' ή γάρ; ΥΙάντων μάλιστα, ύφη. Ούκοΰν τό μεν κρείττω αυτού γελοΐον; ό γάρ εαυτού κρείττων καί ήττων δήπου 431 άν αυτού εϊη καί ό ήττων κρείττων ό αυτός γάρ εν άπασι τούτοις προσαγορεύεται. Τί δ’ ου; ΆΛΑ’, ήν δ’ εγώ, φαίνεται μοι βούλεσθαι λέγειν ούτος ό λόγος, ως τι εν αύτώ τω άνθρώπω περί την ψυχήν τό μεν βελτιον 'ύνι, το δε χείρον, καί όταν μεν τό βελτιον φύσει τού χείρονος εγκρατές ή, τούτο λέγειν τό κρείττω αυτού· επαινεί γοΰν όταν δε υπό
0 ei μη αδικώ is idiomatic, “ Ι ought to.” Cf. 608 d, 612, Menex. 236 b.
b Cf. Gorg. 506 e ff. σωφροσύνη and σωφρονΐΐν sometimes mean etymologically of sound mind or level head, with or without ethical suggestion, according to the standpoint of the speaker. Cf. Protag. 333 b-c. Its two chief meanings in Greek usage are given in 389 d-e: subordination to due authority, and control of appetite, both raised to higher 358
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inquiry, justice.” “ Quite so.” “ If there were only some way to discover justice so that we need not further concern ourselves about soberness.” “ Well, I, for my part,” he said, “ neither know of any such way nor would I wish justice to be discovered first if that means that we are not to go on to the consideration of soberness. But if you desire to please me, consider this before that.” “ It would certainly be very wrong a of me not to desire it,” said
I.	“ Go on with the inquiry then,” he said. “ I must go on,” I replied, “ and viewed from here it bears more likeness to a kind of concord and harmony than the other virtues did.” “ How so ? ”	“ Sober-
ness is a kind of beautiful order 6 and a continence of certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, using the phrase ‘ master of himself ’ I know not how; and there are other similar expressions that as it were point us to the same trail. Is that not so ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ Now the phrase ‘ master of himself’ is an absurdity, is it not ? For he who is master of himself would also be subject to himself, and he -who is subject to himself would be master. For the same person is spoken of in all these expressions.” “Of course.” “ But,” said I, “ the intended meaning of this way of speaking appears to me to be that the soul of a man within him has a better part and a worse part, and the expression self-mastery means the control of the worse by the naturally better part. It is, at any rate, a term of praise. But significance in Plato’s definition. As in the case of bravery, Plato distinguishes the temperamental, the bourgeois, the disciplined and the philosophical virtue. But he affects to feel something paradoxical in the very idea of self-control, as perhaps there is. Cf. Laws 626 e ff., 863 d, A.J.P. vol. xiii. pp. 361 f., Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 77 and 78.
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τροφής κακής ή τινος ομιλίας κρατηθή υπό πλήθους του χείρονος σμικρότερον το βέλτιον ον, τούτο Β §e ως εν όνείδει φέγειν τε και καλεΐν ήττω ίαυτοϋ και ακόλαστον τον οϋτω διακείμενον. Και γαρ έοικεν, έφη. ’Απόβλεπε τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, προς την νέαν ήμΐν πάλιν, καί εύρήσεις ev αυτή τό έτερον τούτων ενόν κρείττω γαρ αυτήν αυτής δικαίως φήσεις προσαγορβύβσθαι είπ ep ου τό άμεινον του χείρονος άρχει σώφρον κλητέον καί κρεΐττον αύτοΰ. ΆΛΑ’ αποβλέπω, εφη, καί αληθή λέγεις. Και μην καί τάς γε πολλας καί παντο-C δαπάς επιθυμίας καί ήδονάς τε καί λύπας εν παισί μάλιστα αν τις εϋροι καί γυναιξί καί οίκέταις καί των ελεύθερων λεγομένων εν τοΐς πολλοΐς τε καί φαύλοις. ΤΙάνυ μεγ οΰν. Τάς δέ γε άπλάς τε καί μέτριας, αι δη μετά νοΰ τε καί δόξης ορθής λογι-σμώ άγονται, εν όλίγοις τε επιτεύζει καί τοΐς βέλτιστα μεν φϋσι, βέλτιστα δέ παιδευθεΐσιν. ’Αληθή, έφη. Ούκοΰν καί ταΰτα όρας ένοντα σοι εν τη πόλει, καί κρατουμένας αυτόθι τάς επιθυμίας D τάς εν τοΐς πολλοΐς τε καί φαύλοις υπό τε των επιθυμιών καί της φρονησεως τής εν τοΐς ελάττοσί τε καί έπιεικεστέροις; ’’Έ^γωγ’, εφη.
IX.	Ει άρα δει τινα πάλιν προσαγορεύειν κρείττω ηδονών τε καί επιθυμιών καί αυτήν αυτής, καί ταύ-
° Cf. Phaedr. 250 α.
6 Cf. 442 α, Laws 689 a-β. The expression is intended to remind us of the parallelism between man and state. See Introd. p. xxxv.	* Cf. Symp. 189 e.
d Cf. 441 d, 443 b, 573 d.
' παντοδαπός is disparaging in Plato. Cf. 557 c.
* παι,σί: so Wolf, for ms. πασι, a frequent error. Cf. 494 b.
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when, because of bad breeding or some association,1“ the better part, which is the smaller, is dominated by the multitude 6 of the worse, I think that our speech censures this as a reproach,® and calls the man in this plight unselfcontrolled and licentious.” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Turn your eyes now upon our new city,” said I, “ and you will find one of these conditions existent in it. For you will say that it is justly spoken of as master of itself if that in which d the superior rules the inferior is to be called sober and self-mastered/’ “ I do turn my eyes upon it,” he said, “ and it is as you say.” “ And again, the mob of motleye appetites and pleasures and pains one would find chiefly in children f and women and slaves and in the base rabble of those who are freemen in name.9 ” “ By all means.” “ But the simple and moderate appetites which with the aid of reason and right opinion are guided by consideration you will find in few and those the best bom and best educated.” “ True,” he said. “ And do you not find this too in your city and a domination there of the desires in the multitude and the rabble by the desires and the wisdom that dwell in the minority of the better sort ? ” “I do,” he said.
IX. “ If, then, there is any city that deserves to be described as master of its pleasures and desires and self-mastered, this one merits that designation.”
Plato, like Shakespeare’s Rosalind, brackets boys and women as creatures who have for every passion something and for no passion truly anything.
* Cf. on 336 a. The ordinary man who is passion’s slave is not truly free. The Stoics and Cynics preached many sermons on this text See Persius, Sat. v. 73 and 124, Epictet. Dies. iv. 1, Xen. Mem. iv. δ. 4, Xen. Oecon. 1. 22-23.
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την προσρητεον. ΐΐαντάπασι μεν οΰν, εφη. ΤΑρ* οΰν ου καί σώφρονα κατά, πάντα ταΰτα; Και μάλα, εφη. Και μην εΐπερ αν iv άλλη πόλει ἡ αυτή δόξα E ενεστι τοΐς τε άρχουσι καί άρχομενοις περί του ουστινας Set άρχειν, και iv ταυτη αν εϊη τούτο evov η ου δοκεΐ; Και μάλα, εφη, σφόδρα. Έν ποτ€ροις οΰν φησεις των πολιτών τό σωφρον€Ϊν ενεΐναι, όταν ούτως εχωσιν, iv τοΐς άρχουσιν η iv τοΐς άρχομενοις ; Έν άμφοτεροις που, εφη. 'Ορας οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, ότι hτιεικώς εμαντευόμεθα άρτι, ως αρμονία τινι ή σωφροσύνη ώμοίωται; Τί δη; *Ότι ούχ ώσπ€ρ η άνδρεία και η σοφία iv μερει 432 τινι εκατερα ενοΰσα η μεν σοφήν, η δε ανδρείαν την πάλιν παρείχετο, ούχ οΰτω ποιεί αυτή, αλλά δι' όλης άτεχνώς τεταται, διά πασών παρεχόμενη ξυνάδοντας τους τε ασθενέστατους ταύτόν και τούς Ισχυρότατους καί τούς μέσους, ει μεν βοΰλει, φρονήσει, ει δε βουλει, ίσχύϊ, ει δε, και πληθει η χρημασιν η άλλω ότωοΰν τών τοιούτων ώστε
° Plato is again proceeding by seemingly minute verbal links. Cf. supra 354 a, 379 b, 412 d. καί μήν introduces a further verification of the definition.
b που marks the slight hesitation at the deviation from the symmetry of the scheme which would lead us to expect, as Aristotle and others have taken it, that σωφροσύνη is the distinctive virtue of the lowest class. It is so practically for the lower sense of σωφροσύνη, but in the higher sense of the willingness of each to fulfil his function in due subordination to the whole, it is common to all classes.
0 Cf. 430 e. Aristotle gives this as an example of (faulty) definition by metaphor (Topics iv. 3. 5).
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“ Most assuredly,” he said. “ And is it not also to be called sober a in all these respects ? ”	“ Indeed it
is,” he said. “ And yet again, if there is any city in which the rulers and the ruled are of one mind as to who ought to rule, that condition will be found in this. Don’t you think so ? ” “I most emphatically do,” he said. “ In which class of the citizens, then, will you say that the virtue of soberness has its seat when this is their condition ? In the rulers or in the ruled ? ”	“ In both, I suppose,6 ” he said.
“ Do you see then,” said I, “ that our intuition was not a bad one just now that discerned a likeness between soberness and a kind of harmonyc ? ” “ Why so ? ”	“ Because its operation is unlike that of
courage and wisdom, which residing in separate parts respectively made the city, the one wise and the other brave. That is not the way of soberness, but it extends literally through the entire gamutd throughout, bringing about e the unison in the same chant of the strongest, the weakest and the intermediate, whether in wisdom or, if you please/ in strength, or for that matter in numbers, wealth, or any similar criterion. So that we should be quite right
d δι’ SKrjs: sc. τηs roXews, but as άτεχνώϊ shows (cf. supra on 419 e) it already suggests the musical metaphor of the entire octave δια πασών.
* The word order of the following is noteworthy. The translation gives the meaning, ταύτόν, the object of σι v-άδοντατ, is, by a trait of style that errows more frequent in the Laics and was imitated by Cicero, so placed as to hreak the monotony of the accusative terminations.
1 For the comparison the kind of superiority is indifferent. See Thompson on Meno 71 Eand compare the enumeration of claims to power in the Laics, άξιΊμχχτα . . . του άρχβϊν, Laics 690 a ff. and infra 434 b.
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όρθότατ αν φαΐμεν ταύτην την ομόνοιαν σωφροσύνην είναι, χείρονός τε και άμείνονος κατά φύσιν Β ζυμφωνίαν, όπότερον δει άρχειν και εν πόλει και εν ενι εκάστω. ΤΙάνυ μοι, 0φη, ζυνδοκεΐ. Έΐεν, ην δ* εγώ* τα μεν τρία η μιν εν τη πόλει κατωπται, ως γε ούτωσι δόξαι· τό 8e δἡ λοιπόν είδος, δι* δ αν ετι αρετής μετεχοι πόλις, τί ποτ* αν εΐη; δήλον γάρ, ότι τοΰτό εστιν ή δικαιοσύνη. Δήλον. Ούκ-οΰν, ώ Γλαύκων, νυν δη ημάς δει ώσπερ κυνηγετας τινας θάμνον κύκλω περιίστασθαι προσέχοντας τον νουν, μη πη διαφυγή ή δικαιοσύνη και άφανι-C σθεΐσα άδηλος γενηται’ φανερόν γάρ δη ότι ταύτη πη εστιν· όρα οΰν και προθυμοΰ κατιδεΐν, εάν πως πρότερος εμού Ιδης και εμοι φράσης. Ει γάρ ώφελον, εφη· άλλα μάλλον, εάν μοι επομενω χρή και τα δεικνύμενα δυναμενω καθοραν, πάνυ μοι μετρίως χρήσει. "Εττου, ήν δ’ εγώ, εύξάμενος μετ* εμού. Ποιήσω ταΰτα, αλλά μόνον, ή δ* ος, ήγοΰ. Και μήν, εΐπον εγώ, δύσβατος γε τις ο τόπος
α The final statement of the definition, which, however, has little significance for Plato’s thought, when isolated from its explanatory context. Cf. Def. Plat. 413 e, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 15 f., n. 82. Quite idle is the discussion whether σωφροσύνη is otiose, and whether it can be absolutely distinguished from δικαιοσύνη. They are sufficiently distinguished for Plato’s purpose in the imagery and analogies of the Republic.	6 Cf. on 351 e.
c Cf. Dem. xx. IB and 430 e ws ye ivrevdev ISetv. Plato’s definitions and analyses are never presented as final. They are always sufficient for the purpose in hand. Cf. Unity of Plato's thought, p. 13, nn. 63-67 and 519.
d δι 8: cf. my paper on the Origin of the Syllogism, Class. Phil. vol. xix. pp. 7 ff. This is an example of the terminology of the theory of ideas “already” in the first four books. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, n. 238, p. 38.
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in affirming this unanimity a to be soberness, the concord of the naturally superior and inferior as to which ought to rule both in the state and the indi\idual.b ” “ I entirely concur/’ he said. “ Very well,” said I; “ we have made out these three forms in our city to the best of our present judgement.0 What can be the remaining form thatd would give the city still another virtue ? For it is obvious that the remainder is justice.” “ Obvious.” “ Now then,8 Glaucon, is the time for us like huntsmen f to surround the covert and keep close watch that justice may not slip through and get away from us and vanish from our sight. It plainly must be somewhere hereabouts. Keep your eyes open then and do your best to descry it. You may see it before I do and point it out to me.” “ Would that I could,” he said; “ but I think rather that if you find in me one who can follow you and discern what you point out to him you will be making a very fair s' use of me.” “ Pray Λ for success then,” said I, “ and follow along with me.” “ That I will do, only lead on,” he said. “ And truly,” said I, “ it appears to be an inaccessible *
*	νυν δή s i.e. vvv ήδη.
1 Cf. Soph. 235 b, Euthydem. 290 b-c, Phaedo 66 c, Laws 654· e, Parmen. 128 c, Lysis 218 c, Thompson on Meno 96 e, Huxley, Hume, p. 139 “There cannot be two passions more nearly resembling each other than hunting and philosophy.” Cf. also Hardy’s “He never could beat the covert of conversation without starting the game.” The elaboration of the image here is partly to mark the importance of δικαιοσύνη and partly to relieve the monotony of continuous argument.
*	It is not necessary, though plausible, to emend /xerpiws to μετρίψ. The latter is slightly more idiomatical. Cf. Terence’s “benigno me utetur patre.”
A Prayer is the proper preface of any act. Cf. Tim. 27 c, Laws 712 b.
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φαίνεται και επ ίσκιος- εστι γοΰν σκοτεινός και D δυσδιερεύνητος- άλλα γάρ όμως ίτέον, Ίτεον γάρ, ύφη. και εγώ κατιδών Ίου Ιού, εΐττον, ώ Τλαύκων-κινδυνεύομεν τι ύχειν ίχνος, καί μοι δοκεΐ ου πάνυ τι εκφευξεΐσθαι ημάς. Ευ άγγελλεις, η δ’ ο'?. *Η μην, ην δ’ εγώ, βλακικόν γε ημών τό πάθος. Τό ποιον; Πάλαι, ώ μακάριε, φαίνεται προ π οδών ημΐν εξ άρχης κυλινδεισθαι, και ούχ εωρώ-μεν άρ’ αυτό, άλλ’ ημεν καταγελαστότατοι- ώσ-Ε περ οι εν ταίς χερσιν εχοντες ζητοΰσιν ενίοτε δ ύχουσι, καί ημείς εις αυτό μεν ούκ άπεβλεπομεν, πόρρω δί ποι άπεσκοποΰμεν, ή δη καί ελάνθανεν ίσως ημάς. Πώς, ύφη, λεγεις; Ούτως, εΐπον, ως δοκοΰμεν μοι καί λεγοντες αυτό καί άκούοντες πάλαι ου μανθάνειν ημών αυτών, οτι ελεγομεν τρόπον τινα αυτό. Μακράν, ύφη, τό προοίμιον τω επιθυμοΰντι άκοΰσαι.
433 Χ. ΆΛΑ’, ην δ’ εγώ, ακούε, ει τι άρα λέγω. δ γάρ εξ άρχης εθεμεθα δεΐν ποιεΐν διά παντός, δτε την πάλιν κατωκίζομεν, τούτο εστιν, ώς εμοί δοκεΐ, ήτοι τούτου τι είδος η δικαιοσύνη, εθεμεθα δε δηπου καί πολλάκις ελεγομεν, ει μεμνησαι, δτι ενα έκαστον εν δεοι επιτηδεύειν τών περί την πάλιν, είς δ αυτού η φύσις επιτηδειοτάτη πεφυκυΐα *
° τό πάθοί: for the periphrasis cf. 376 α.
6 Cf. Theaetet. 201 a.
c A homely figure such as Dante and Tennyson sometimes use.
d This sounds like Hegel but is not Hegelian thought.
* Cf. on 344. e. Justice is a species falling under the vague genus το ΐαντον πράττει, which Critias in the Char-mides proposed as a definition of σωφροσύνη (Charm. 161 b), 366
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place, lying in deep shadows.” “ It certainly is a dark covert, not easy to beat up.” “ But all the same on we must go.” “ Yes, on.” And I caught view and gave a hulloa and said, “ Glaucon, I think we have found its trail and I don’t believe it will get away from us.” “ I am glad to hear that,” said he. “ Truly,” said I, “ we were slackers0 indeed.” “ How so ? ”	“ Why, all the time, bless your heart, the
thing apparently was tumbling about our feet6 from the start and yet we couldn’t see it, but were most ludicrous, like people who sometimes hunt for what they hold in their hands.® So we did not turn our eyes upon it, but looked off into the distance, which was perhaps the reason it escaped us.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ This,” I replied, “ that it seems to me that though we were speaking of it and hearing about it all the time -we did not understand ourselves d or realize that we were speaking of it in a sense.” " That is a tedious prologue,” he said, “ for an eager listener.”
X.	“ Listen then,” said I, “and learn if there is anything in what I say. For what we laid down in the beginning as a universal requirement when we were founding our city, this I think, or e some form of this, is justice. And what we did lay dcrwn, and often said, if you recall, was that each one man must perform one social service in the state for which his nature was best adapted.” “Yes, we said that.” “ And
but failed to sustain owing to his inability to distinguish the various possible meanings of the phrase. In the Republic too we have hitherto failed to “learn from ourselves” its true meaning, till now when Socrates begins to perceive that if taken in the higher sense of spiritual division of labour in the soul and in the state, it is the long-sought justice. Cf. infra 433 b-c-d, 443 c-d.
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εΐη. Έλεγομεν γάρ. Και μην δτι γε τό τα αύτοΰ πράττειν καί μη πολυπραγμονεΐν δικαιοσύνη εστί, Β καλ τοΰτο άλλων τε πολλών άκηκόαμεν και αυτοί πολλάκις είρηκαμεν. Eίρηκαμεν γάρ. Τοΰτο τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε, κινδυνεύει τρόπον τινα γιγνόμενον η δικαιοσύνη είναι, τό τα αύτοΰ πράτ-τειν. οΐσθα δθεν τεκμαίρομαι; Oύκ, άλλα λεγ', εφη. Δοκεΐ μοι, ην δ* εγώ, το ύπόλοιπον εν τη πόλει ών εσκεμμεθα, σωφροσύνης και ανδρείας καί φρονησεως, τοΰτο είναι, δ πασιν εκεινοις την δύναμιν παρεσχεν, ώστε εγγενεσθαι, καί εγγενομε-νοις γε σωτηρίαν παρεχειν, εωσπερ αν ενη. καίτοι C εφαμεν δικαιοσύνην εσεσθαι τό ύπολειφθεν εκείνων, ει τα τρία εϋροιμεν. Και γάρ ανάγκη, εφη. ’ΑΛΛά μέντοι, ην δ* εγώ), ει δεοι γε κρΐναι, τί την πάλιν ημΐν τούτων μάλιστα αγαθήν άπεργάσεται εγγενόμενον, δύσκριτον αν είη, πότερον η όμοδοξία των αρχόντων τε καί άρχομενων, η η περί δεινών τε καί μη, άττα εστί, δόξης εννόμου σωτηρία εν τοΐς στρατιώταις εγγενομένη, η η εν τοΐς άρχουσι 2) φρόνησις τε καί φυλακή ενοΰσα, η τοΰτο μάλιστα αγαθήν αυτήν ποιεί ενόν καί εν παιδί καί εν γυναικί καί δούλω καί ελευθερω καί δημιουργώ καί άρχοντι καί άρχομενω, δτι τό αύτοΰ έκαστος εις ών επραττε καί ούκ επολυπραγμόνει. Δύσκριτον, εφη· πώς δ* ου; Ένάμιλλον άρα, ως εοικε, προς
α This need not refer to any specific passage in the dialogues. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 236. A Greek could at any time say that minding one’s own business and not being a busybody is σωψρον or δίκαιον or both.
b τρόττον τινα yiyvigevov: as in the translation, not “justice
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again that to do one’s own business and not to be a busybody is justice, is a saying that we have heard from many and have very often repeated ourselves.® ” “ We have.” “ This, then,” I said5 “ my friend, if taken in a certain sense appears to be justice,6 this principle of doing one’s ora business. Do you know whence I infer this ? ”	“ No, but tell me,” he said.
* I think that this is the remaining virtue in the state after our consideration of soberness, courage, and intelligence, a quality which made it possible for them all to grow up in the body politic and which when they have sprung up preserves them as long as it is present. And I hardly need to remind you thatc we said that justice would be the residue after we had found the other three.” “ That is an unavoidable conclusion,” he said. “ But moreover,” said I, “if we were required to decide what it is whose indwelling presence will contribute most to making our city good, it would be a difficult decision whether it was the unanimity of rulers and ruled or the conservation in the minds of the soldiers of the convictions produced by law as to what things are or are not to be feared, or the watchful intelligence that resides in the guardians, or whether this is the chief cause of its goodness, the principle embodied in child, woman, slave, free, artisan, ruler, and ruled, that each performed his one task as one man and was not a versatile busybody.” “ Hard to decide indeed,” he said. “ A thing, then, that in its contribution to
seems somehow to be proving to be this.” Cf. 432 e, 516 c, Lysis 217 e, Laws 910 b, infra 495 a, 596 d, Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 830. Yet, cf. Polit. 291 d.
* καίτοι: cf. on 360 c and 376 b. Here it points out the significance of το υπόλοιπον if true, while ὰλλὰ μέντοι introduces the considerations that prove it true.
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αρετήν πόλεως τη τε σοφία αυτής καί τῆ σωφροσύνη καί τη ανδρεία η του έκαστον εν αυτή τα αύτοΰ πράττειν δύναμις. Και μάΧ, εφη. Ούκ-οΰν δικαιοσύνην τό γε τούτοις ενάμιλλον αν εις E αρετήν ττόλεως θείης; Παντάπασι μεν οΰν. Σκό-πει δη καί τηδε, ει ούτω δόζει. αρα τοΐς άρ-χουσιν εν τη πόλει τάς δίκας προστάζεις δικάζειν; Τί μην; ΤΗ άλλου ούτινοσοΰν μάλλον εφιεμενοι δικάσουσιν η τούτου, όπως αν έκαστοι μητ’ εχωσι τάλλότρια μήτε των αυτών στερωνται; Ούκ, άλλα τούτου. Ως δικαίου οντος; Ναί. Και ταύτη αρα πη η του οικείου τε καί εαυτού εζις τε καί 434 πράζις δικαιοσύνη αν όμολογοΐτο. ”Έιστι ταΰτα. ’18e δη, εάν σοι δπερ εμοί ζυνδοκη. τέκτων σκυτοτόμου επιχειρών έργα εργάζεσθαι η σκυτοτόμος τεκτονος, η τα όργανα μεταλαμβάνοντες τάλληλων η τιμάς, η καί ό αυτός επιχειρών άμφό-τερα πράττειν, πάντα τάλλα μεταλλαττόμενα άρά σοι αν τι δοκεΐ μέγα βλάφαι πάλιν; Ου πάνυ, Ζφη. Άλλ’ όταν γε, οιμαι, δημιουργός ών η τις άλλος Β χρηματιστής φύσει, επειτα έπαιρόμενος η πλούτω η πλήθει η ίσχύϊ η άλλω τω τοιούτω εις τό του πολεμικού είδος επιχειρη ιεναι, η τών πολεμικών τις εις τό τού βουλευτικού καί φύλακος άνάζιος * 6
° ye argues from the very meaning of ένάμιλλον. Cf. supra 379 b.
6 So Phaedo 79 e 8pa δη καί rrjde. It introduces a further confirmation. The mere judicial and conventional conception of justice can be brought under the formula in a fashion (πη infra), for legal justice “ est constans et perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique tribuens.” Cf. supra 331 e and Aristot. Rhet. 1366 b 9 ίστι δὲ δικαιοσύνη μιν άρετη δι ήν τα αυτών 'έκαστα ίχονσι, και u>s ό νόμος.
e τάλλότρια: the article is normal; Stallb. on Phaedr. 230 a. 370
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the excellence of a state vies with and rivals its wisdom, its soberness, its bravery, is this principle of everyone in it doing his own task.” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ And is not justice the name you would have to give α to the principle that rivals these as conducing to the virtue of state ? ”	“ By all means,”
“ Consider it in this wise too 6 if so you will be convinced. Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits in your state to the rulers ? ” “ Of course.” “ Will not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no one shall have what belongs to others c or be deprived of his own ? ”	“ Nothing else but this.” “ On the
assumption that this is just?” “Yes.” “From this point of view too, then, the havingd and doing of one's own and what belongs to oneself would admittedly be justice.” “ That is so.” “ Consider now e whether you agree -with me. A carpenter undertaking to do the -work of a cobbler or a cobbler of a carpenter or their interchange of one another’s tools or honours or even the attempt of the same man to do both—the confounding of all other functions would not, think you, greatly injuve a state, would it ? ”	“ Not much,” he said. “ But -when I fancy
one who is by nature an artisan or some kind of money-maker tempted and incited by wealth or command of votes or bodily strength or some similar advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers or one of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and guardians, for which he is not fitted, and these inter-
For the ambiguity of τάλλότρια cf. 443 d. So οίκύου is one’s own in either the literal or in the ideal sense of the Stoics and Emerson, and eavroC is similarly ambiguous. Cf. on 443 d.
Λ ἔξω is still fluid in Plato and has not yet taken the technical Aristotelian meaning of habit or state.
* A further confirmation. For what follows cf. 421 a.
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ών, και τα άλλήλων ουτοι όργανα μεταλαμβάνωσι και τα? τιμάς, ή όταν 6 αντος πάντα ταΰτα άμα επιχειpf} πράττειν, τότε οΐμαι και σοι δοκεΐν ταυτην την τούτων μεταβολήν καί πολυπραγμοσυνην όλεθρον είναι τη πόλει. Παντάπασι μεν οδν. 'H τριών άρα όντων γενών πολυπραγμοσύνη και μεταβολή είς C άλληλα μεγίστη τε βλάβη τη πόλει και όρθότατ αν προσαγορευοιτο μάλιστα κακουργία. Κομιδἡ μεν οΰν. Κακουργίαν δε την μεγίστην τής εαυτόν πόλεως ούκ αδικίαν φήσεις είναι; Πώς δ* ου; Τοϋτο μεν άρα αδικία.
XI.	Πάλιν δε ώδε λέγω μεν' χρηματιστικοΰ, επικουρικού, φυλακικοΰ γένους οίκειοπραγία, εκάστου τούτων τό αύτοΰ πράττοντος εν πόλει, τουναντίον εκείνου δικαιοσύνη τ’ αν εΐη καί την πάλιν δικαίαν D παρεχοι. Ούκ άλλη εμοιγε δοκεΐ, ή δ’ ος, εχειν ή ταντη. Μηδέν, ήν δ’ εγώ, πω πάνυ παγίως αυτό λέγω μεν, ἀλλ’ εάν μεν ήμΐν καί είς ενα έκαστον τών ανθρώπων ιον τό είδος τούτο όμο-
° μάλιστα with κακονρ·για.
b πάλιν, “again,” here means conversely. Cf. 425 a. The definition is repeated in terms of the three citizen classes to prepare the way for testing it in relation to the individual soul, which, if the analogy is to hold, must possess three corresponding faculties or parts. The order of words in this and many Platonic sentences is justified by the psychological “investigation,” which showed that when the question “ which do you like best, apples, pears, or cherries ? ” was presented in the form “ apples, pears, cherries, which do you like best?” the reaction time was appreciably shortened.
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change their tools and their honours or when the same man undertakes all these functions at once, then, I take it, you too believe that this kind of substitution and meddlesomeness is the ruin of a state.” “By all means.” “ The interference with one another’s business, then, of three existent classes and the substitution of the one for the other is the greatest injury to a state and would most rightly be designated as the thing which chiefly® works it harm.” “ Precisely so.” “ And the thing that works the greatest harm to one’s own state, will you not pronounce to be injustice ? ”	“ Of course.” “ This, then, is
injustice.
XI. “Again,6 let us put it in this way. The proper functioning c of the money-making class, the helpers and the guardians, each doing its own work in the state, being the reverse of thata just described, would be justice and would render the city just.” “ I think the case is thus and no otherwise,” said he. “ Let us not yet affirm it quite fixedly,® ” I said, “ but if this form έ when applied to the individual man, is *
*	οίκΐΐοπρα-γία: this coinage is explained by the genitive absolute. Proclus (Kroll i. p. 207) substitutes avrorpayia. So Def. Plat. 411 e.
4 έκύνου: cf. iseivots, 425 a.
•	Tayius: cf. 479 c, Aristot. Met. 1062 b 15.
1 The doctrine of the transcendental ideas was undoubtedly familiar to Plato at this time. Cf. supra on 402 b, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 31, n. 194, p. 35. But we need not invoke the theory of παρουσία here to account for this slight personification of the form, idea, or definition of justice. Cf. 538 d, and the use of έ\θών in Eurip. Suppl. 562 and of ιόν in Phileb. 52 e. Plato, in short, is merely saying vivaciously what Aristotle technically says in the words Sei δέ τοΰτο μί] μόνον καθόλου Χέγεσθαι, άλλα καί το is καθ’ ΐκαστα έφαρμόττ(ΐν, Eth. Nic. 1107 a 28.
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λογήται καί eKeι δικαιοσύνη elvai, ξνγχωρησόμζθα ήδη' τί γάρ καί έροΰμβν; ei Se μή, Tore άλλο τι σκζψόμ€.θα' νυν δ’ €κτ€λόσωμ€ν την σκόφιν, ην ωήθημ€ν, ei ev μβίζονί τινι των Ιχόντων δικαιοσύνην πρότ€ρον €Κ€Ϊ €ττιχ€ΐρήσαιμ€ν θεάσασθαι, . ραον αν ev evi άνθρώπω κατιδ€ΐν οιόν όστι, και E e8o£e δη ήμΐν τούτο elvai πόλις, καί ούτως ωκί-ζομ€ν ώς ύδννάμ€0α άρίστην, ev €ΐδότ€ς οτι ev ye τή αγαθή αν €ιη. δ συν ήμΐν €Κ€Ϊ όφάνη, όπανα-φόρωμ€ν eίς τον eva, καν μύν όμολογηται, καλώς e£ei· eav δό τι άλλο ev τω evi ύμφαίνηται, πάλιν 435 €πανιόντ€ς ύπί την πάλιν βασανιοϋμ€ν, καί τάχ αν παρ' άλληλα σκοποΰντ€ς καί τρίβοντ€ς ώσπ€ρ €Κ πυρ€ΐων όκλάμφαι ποιήσαιμ€ν την δικαιοσύνην, καί φαν€ράν γ€νομόνην β€βαιωσαίμ€0' αν αυτήν παρ' ήμΐν αντοΐς. ΆλΛ’, ύφη, καθ' οδόν τ€ λόγ€ΐς καί ποΐ€ΐν χρή ούτως. 9Αρ' ούν, ήν δ' ύγώ, ο ye
° In 368 e. For the loose internal accusative ήν cf. 443 b, Laws 666 b, Phaedr. 249 d, Sophist 264 b, my paper on Illogical Idiom, T.A.P.A., 1916, vol. xlvii. p. 213, and the school-girl’s “ This is the play that the reward is offered for the best name suggested for it.”
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accepted there also as a definition of justice, we will then concede the point—for what else will there be to say ? But if not, then we will look for something else. But now let us work out the inquiry in which a we supposed that, if we found some larger thing that contained justice and viewed it there,6 we should more easily discover its nature in the individual man. And we agreed that this larger thing is the city, and so we constructed the best city in our power, well knowing that in the good c city it would of course be found. What, then, we thought we saw there we must refer back to the individual and, if it is confirmed, all λυίΙΙ be well. But if something different manifests itself in the individual, we will return again to the state and test it there and it may be that, by examining them side by sided and rubbing them against one another, as it were from the fire-sticks e we may cause the spark of justice to flash forth/ and when it is thus revealed confirm it in our own minds.” “ Well,” he said, “ that seems a sound method 3 and that is what we must do.” “ Then,” said I, “ if you
b έκεΐ though redundant need not offend in this intentionally anacoluthic and resumptive sentence. Some inferior mss. read εκείνο. Burnet’s <ή> is impossible.
e έν yt ττ/ ὰγαθή: cf. on 427 e, and for the force of ye cf. 379 b, 403 e.
d Cf. Sophist 230 β τιθέασι παρ' ὰλλήλα?, Isoc. Areopagit. 79, Nic. 17.
* Cf. L. & S. and Morgan, “De Ignis Eliciendi Modis,” Harvard Studies, vol. i. pp. to, 21 ff. and 30; and Damascius (Ruelle, p. 54, line 18) καί τουτό έστιν δπερ έξαίφνης άνάπτεται φως άληθείας ώσπερ έκ πυρείων προστριβομενων.
1 Cf. Gorg. 484 β, Epistle vii. 344 β.
9 Plato often observes that a certain procedure is methodical and we must follow it, or that it is at least methodical or consistent, whatever the results may be.
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ταυτόu αν τις προσείποι μεΐζόν τε καί έλαττον, ανομοιον τυγχάνει ον ταύτη ἡ τ αυτόν προσαγορεύεται, η ομοιον; "Ομοιον, εφη. Και δίκαιος Β α ρ α άνηρ δίκαιος πόλεως κατ* αυτό τό της δικαιοσύνης είδος ούδέν διοίσε ι, ἀλλ’ όμοιος εσται. "Ομοιος, έφη. Άλλα μέντοι πόλις γε έδοξεν είναι δικαία, ότε εν αυτή τριττά γένη φύσεων ένόντα τό αυτών έκαστον έπραττε· σώφρων δέ αν και ανδρεία και σοφή διά των αυτών τούτων γενών ἀλλ’ άττα πάθη τε καί έξεις. Άληθη, εφη. Και τον ένα άρα, ώ φίλε, ούτως άξιώσομεν, τα αυτά C ταΰτα είδη εν τη αυτού ψυχή έχοντα, διά τα αυτά πάθη εκείνοις τών αυτών ονομάτων όρθώς άξιοΰ-σθαι τη πόλει. Πάσα ανάγκη, έφη. Ει? φαϋλόν γε αΰ, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ θαυμάσιε, σκέμμα εμπεπτώ-καμεν περί ψυχής, είτε έχει τα τρία είδη ταΰτα εν αυτή είτε μη. Οι) πάνυ μοι δοκοϋμεν, εφη, εις φαΰλον. ’ίσως γάρ, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, τό λεγόμενον
α 8 ye ταύτ&ν: there are several reasons for the seeming over-elaboration of the logic in the next few pages. The analogy between the three classes in the state and the tripartite soul is an important point in Plato’s ethical theory and an essential feature in the structure of the Republic. Very nice distinctions are involved in the attempt to prove the validity of the analogy for the present argument without too flagrant contradiction of the faith elsewhere expressed in the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42. These distinctions in the infancy of logic Plato is obliged to set forth and explain as he proceeds. Moreover, he is interested in logical method for its own sake (cf. Introd. p. xiv), and is here stating for the first time important principles of logic afterwards codified in the treatises of Aristotle.
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call a thing by the same 0 name whether it is big or little, is it unlike in the way in which it is called the same or like ? ”	“ Like,” he said. “ Then a just
man too will not differ 6 at all from a just city in respect of the very form of justice, but will be like it.” “ Yes, like.” “ But now the city was thought to be just because three natural kinds existing in it performed each its ovm function, and again it was sober, brave, and wise because of certain other affections and habits c of these three kinds.” “ True,” he said. “ Then, my friend, we shall thus expect the individual also to have these same forms in his soul, and by reason of identical affections of these with those in the city to receive properly the same appellations.” “ Inevitable,” he said. “Goodness gracious,” said I, “ here is another trifling d inquiry into Avhich we have plunged, the question whether the soul really contains these three forms in itself or not.” “ It does not seem to me at all trifling,” he said, “ for perhaps, Socrates, the saying is true that ‘ fine things are
ye marks the inference from the very meaning of ταύτόν. Cf. on 379 b. 389 b, and Pol it. 27S τε ; cf. also Parmen. 139 e.
The language suggests the theory of ideas. But Plato is not now thinking primarily of that. He is merely repeating in precise logical form the point already made* (434 d-e), that the definition of justice in the individual must correspond point for point with that worked out for the state.
* Cf. 369 a and Meno 72 b. In Phileb. 12 e-13 c, Plato points out that the generic or specific identity does not exclude specific or sub-specific differences.
e ?|eis is here almost the Aristotelian ἔξω. Aristotle, Eth. JSiic. 1105 b 20, regards πάθη, ?|eis and δυνάμεις as an exhaustive enumeration of mental states. For δυνάμεις cf. 477 c. Simplic. De An. Hayduck, p. 289 άλλα τί ων προς πρακτικήν έδειτο ζωήν, τί τρία μόνα παρείληφεν.
d Cf. 423 c.
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αληθές, οτι χαλεπά τἀ καλά. Φαίνεται, ην δ’ D €γώ· καί ευ γ* ΐσθι, ώ Γλαυκών, ως η εμη δό£α, ακριβώς μεν τούτο εκ τοιουτων μεθόδων, οιαις νυν εν τοΐς λόγοις χρώμεθ α, ου μη ποτε λάβω μεν άλλη1 γάρ μακροτέρα καί πλείων οδός ή επί τούτο αγουσα· ίσως μέντοι των γε προειρημένων τε καί προεσκεμμένων άζίως. Oύκοϋν αγαπητόν; εφη· έμοι μεν γάρ εν γε τω παρόντι ίκανώς αν εχοι. Άλλα μέντοι, εΐπον, έμοιγε καί πάνυ εξαρκέσει. Μἡ τοίνυν άποκάμης, εφη, αλλά σκοπεί. ρ E οΰν ήμΐν, ην δ’ εγώ, πολλή ανάγκη όμολογεΐν οτι γε τα αυτά εν εκάστω ενεστιν ημών είδη τε καί ηθη άπερ εν ττ} πόλει; ου γάρ που άλλοθεν έκεΐσε
1 The inferior reading ὰλλὰ of several good mss. would not appreciably affect the meaning.
a A proverb often cited by Plato with variations. Cf.
497 d-e.
b τούτο by strict grammatical implication means the problem of the tripartite soul, but the reference to this passage in 504 β shows that it includes the whole question of the definition of the virtues, and so ultimately the whole of ethical and political philosophy. We are there told again that the definitions of the fourth book are sufficient for the purpose, but that complete insight can be attained only by relating them to the idea of good. That required a longer and more circuitous way of discipline and training. Plato then does not propose the “longer way” as a method of reasoning which he himself employs to correct the approximations of the present discussion. He merely describes it as the higher education which will enable his philosophical rulers to do that. We may then disregard all idle guesses about a “new logic” hinted at in the longer way, and all fantastic hypotheses about the evolution of Plato’s thought and the composition of the Republic based on supposed contradictions between this passage and the later books. 378
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difficult.’® ”	“ Apparently,” said I; “ and let me tell
you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall never apprehend this matter6 accurately from such methods as we are now employing in discussion. For there is another longer and harder way that conducts to this. Yet we may perhaps discuss it on the level of our previous statements and inquiries.” “ May we not acquiesce in that ? ” he said; “ I for my part should be quite satisfied with that for the present.” “ And I surely should be more than satisfied,” I replied. “ Don’t you weary then,” he said, “ but go on with the inquiry.” “ Is it not, then,” said I, “impossible for us to avoid admitting0 this much, that the same forms and qualities are to be found in each one of us that are in the state ? They could
Cf. Introd. p. xvi, “Idea of Good,” p. 190, Unity of Plato'» Thought, p. 16, n. 90; followed by Professor Wilamowitz, ii. p. 218, who, however, does not understand the connexion of it all with the idea of good.
Plato the logician never commits himself to more than is required by the problem under discussion {cf. on 353 c), and Plato the moralist never admits that the ideal has been adequately expressed, but always points to heights beyond. Cf. infra 506 e, 533 a, Phaedo 85 c, Tim. 29 b-c, Soph. 254 c.
* Plato takes for granted as obvious the general correspondence which some modern philosophers think it necessary to reaffirm. Cf. Mill, Logic, vi. 7. 1 “Human beings in society have no properties, but those which are derived from and may be resolved into the laws and the nature of individual man”; Spencer, Autobiog. ii. p. 543 “Society is created by its units. . . . The nature of its organization is determined by the nature of its units.”
Plato illustrates the commonplace in a slight digression on national characteristics, with a hint of the thought partly anticipated by Hippocrates and now identified with Buckle’s name, that they are determined by climate and environment. Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. pp. 318-320.
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άφΐκται. γελοΐον γάρ αν είη, ει τις οίηθείη το θνμοειδες μη εκ των ιδιωτών iv ταΐς πόλεσιν εγγεγονεναι, οι δη καί εχουσι τ αυτήν την αιτίαν, οΐον οι κατα την Θράκην τε και Σ,κυθικην καί σχεδόν τι κατά τον άνω τόπον, η τό φιλομαθές, ο δη περί τον παρ' ήμΐν μάλιστ αν τις αΐτιάσαιτο 436 τόπον, η το φιλοχρήματον, δ περί τους τε Φοίνικας είναι καί τούς κατά Αίγυπτον φαίη τις αν ούχ ήκιστα. Και μάλα, εφη. Τούτο μεν δη ούτως εχει, ην δ' εγώ, καί ούδεν χαλεπόν γνώναι. Ου δῆτα.
XII.	Τάδε δε ήδη χαλεπόν, ει τω αύτώ τούτων1 εκαστα πράττομεν η τρισίν οΰσιν άλλο άλλω· μανθάνομεν μεν ετερω, θυμουμεθα δε άλλω των εν ήμΐν, επιθυμοΰμεν δ' αν τρίτω τινι των περί την Β τροφήν τε καί γεννησιν ηδονών καί οσα τούτων αδελφό, ή όλη τη φνχή καθ' έκαστον αυτών πράττομεν, όταν όρμήσωμεν ταυτ εσται τα χαλεπά δωρίσασθαι άςίως λόγου. Και εμοί δοκεΐ, εφη. τΩδε τοίνυν επιχειρώμεν αυτά όρίζεσθαι, είτε τα αυτά άλλήλοις είτε ετερά εστιν. Πώς; Αήλον
1 Obviously better than the τούτφ of the better mss. accepted by Burnet.
° αίτιάσαιτο: this merely varies the idiom αιτίαν ἔχ«ν above, “predicate of,” “say of.” Cf. 599 e. It was a common boast of the Athenians that the fine air of Athens produced a corresponding subtlety of wit. Cf. Eurip. Medea 829-830, Isoc. vii. 74, Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, pp. 59, 76.
b φιλοχρηματον is a virtual synonym of έπιθυμητικόν. Cf. 580 e and Phaedo 63 c, 82 c.
e In Laws 747 c, Plato tells us that for this or some other cause the mathematical education of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, which he commends, developed in them πανουργία rather than σοφία.
d The question debated by psychologists from Aristotle 380
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not get there from any other source. It would be absurd to suppose that the element of high spirit was not derived in states from the private citizens who are reputed to have this quality, as the populations of the Thracian and Scythian lands and generally of northern regions ; or the quality of love of knowledge, which would chiefly be attributed to ° the region where we dwell, or the love of money b which we might say is not least likely to be found in Phoenicians c and the population of Egypt.” “ One certainly might,” he replied. “This is the fact then,” said I, “and there is no difficulty in recognizing it.” “ Certainly not.”
*XII. “ But the matter begins to be difficult when you ask whether we do all these things -with the same thing or whether there are three things and we do one thing with one and one with another—learn with one part of ourselves, feel anger with another, and with yet a third desire the pleasures of nutrition and generation and their kind, or whether it is with the entire sould that we function in each case when we once begin. That is what is really hard to determine properly.” “ I think so too,” he said. “ Let us then attempt to define the boundary and decide whether they are identical with one another in this way.” “ How ? ” It is obvious that the same
(Eth. Nic. 1102 a 31) to the present day is still a matter of rhetoric, poetry and point of view rather than of strict science. For some purposes we must treat the “ faculties ” of the mind as distinct entities, for others we must revert to the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Arnold’s “ Lines on Butler’s Sermons ” and my remarks in The Assault on Humanism.
Plato himself is well aware of this, and in different dialogues emphasizes the aspect that suits his purpose. There is no contradiction between this passage and Phaedo 68 c, 82 c, and Rep. x. 611-12. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 42-43.
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ὅτι ταύτόν τάναντία ποιεϊν ή πάσχαν κατά ταύτόν γε καί προς ταύτόν ούκ εθελήσει άμα, ώστε eav που εύρίσκωμε ν iv αύτοΐς ταΰτα γιγνομενα, C εΐσόμεθα οτι ου ταύτόν η ν άλλα πλείω. Etev. Σκοπεί δη δ λόγω. Α eye, εφη. Εστάναι, εΐπ ον, και κινεΐσθαι τό αύτό άμα κατά τό αύτό άρα δυνατόν; Ούδαμώς. "Ext τοίνυν άκριβεστερον όμο-λογησώμεθα, μη πη προϊόντες άμφισβητήσωμεν. ει γάρ τις λόγοι άνθρωπον εστηκότα, κινοΰντα δε τάς χεΐράς τε και την κεφαλήν, οτι 6 αύτος εστηκε τε και κινείται άμα, ούκ άν, οΐμαι, άζιοΐμεν οϋτω λέγειν δεΐν, άλλ' οτι τό μεν τι D αύτοΰ εστηκε, τό δε κινείται, ούχ ούτως; Ούτως. Ούκοΰν και ει ετι μάλλον χαριεντίζοιτο 6 ταΰτα λόγων κομφευόμενος, ως οι γε στρόβιλοι δλοι εστάσί τε άμα και κινούνται, όταν εν τω αύτω πήξαντες τό κέντρον περιφερωνται, ή και άλλο τι κύκλω περιιόν εν τή αύτή έδρα τούτο δρα, ούκ άν
° The first, formulation of the law of contradiction. Cf. Phaedo 102 e, Theaetet. 188 a, Soph. 220 b, infra 602 e.
Sophistical objections are anticipated here and below (436 e) by attaching to it nearly all the qualifying distinctions of the categories which Aristotle wearily observes are necessary irpos τα s σοφιστικάs ένοχλήσα? (De inter ρ. 17 a 36-37). Cf. Met. 1005 b 22 irp'os ras XoyiKas dvaxepdas, and Rhet. ii. 24.
Plato invokes the principle against Heraclitism and other philosophies of relativity and the sophistries that grew out of them or played with their formulas. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 50 if., 53, 58, 68. Aristotle follows Plato in this, pronouncing it πασών βεβαιοτάτη άρχή (Met. 1005 b 18).
6 κατα ταύτόν = in the same part of or aspect of itself; irphs ταύτόν = in relation to the same (other) thing. Cf. Sophist 230 Β &μα irepi των αύτών irpos τα αύτα κατά ταύτά ivavTias.
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thing will never do or suffer opposites 0 in the same respectb in relation to the same thing and at the same time. So that if ever we find c these contradictions in the functions of the mind we shall know that it was d not the same thing functioning but a plurality/’ “ Very well.” “ Consider, then, what I am saying/’ “Say on,” he replied. “Is it possible for the same thing at the same time in the same respect to be at reste and in motion ? ” “ By no means.” “ Let us have our understanding still more precise, lest as we proceed we become involved in dispute. If anyone should say of a man standing still but moving his hands and head that the same man is at the same time at rest and in motion we should not, I take it, regard that as the right way of expressing it, but rather that a partf of him is at rest and a part in motion. Is not that so?” “It is.” “Then if the disputant should carry the jest still further with the subtlety that tops at any rate® stand still as a whole at the same time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed in one point they revolve, and that the same is true of any other case of circular motion about the same spot
e For this method of reasoning cf. 478 d, 609 b, Laics 896 c, Charm. 168 b-c, Gorg. 496 c, Phileb. II d-e.
d ήν = “ was all along and is.”
*	The maxim is applied to the antithesis of rest and motion, so prominent in the dialectics of the day. Cf. Sophist 249 c-d, Parmen. 156 d and passim.
*	Cf. Theaetet. 181 e.
g The argumentative ye is controversial. For the illustration of the top cf. Spencer, First Principles, § 170, who analyzes “certain oscillations described by the expressive though inelegant word ‘ wobbling ’ ” and their final dissipation when the top appears stationary in the equilibrium mobile.
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άποδεχοίμεθα, ως ου κατά, ταύτά εαυτών τα τοιαΰτα τότε μενόντων τε και φερομένων, αλλά E φαΐμεν αν εχειν αυτά, ευθύ τε και περιφερές εν αύτοΐς, και κατά μεν το ευθύ εστάναι, ούδαμ,ή γάρ άποκλίνειν, κατά δε το περίφερες κύκλω κινείσθαΐ' όταν δε την εύθυωρίαν ἡ είς δεξιάν ή είς άριστεράν ή είς το πρόσθεν ή είς το όπισθεν εγκλίνη άμα περιφερόμενον, τότε ούδαμή έστιν εστάναι. Και όρθώς γε, έφη. Οόδει' άρα ημάς των τοιούτων λεγόμενον εκπλήξει, ουδέ μάλλον τι πείσει, ως ποτέ τι αν το αυτό ον άμα κατά το αυτά προς τό 437 αυτό τάναντία πάθοι η και εΐη η καί ποιήσειεν. Oύκουν εμέ γε, έφη. ’ΑΛΑ’ ὅμως, ήν δ’ εγώ, ΐνα μη άναγκαζώμεθα πάσας τάς τοιαύτας αμφισβητήσεις επεξι όντες καί βεβαιούμενοι ως ούκ αληθείς οϋσας μηκύνειν, ύποθέμενοι ως τούτου ούτως έχοντος είς τό πρόσθεν προΐωμεν, όμο-λογήσαντες, εάν ποτε άλλη φανη ταΰτα ή ταύτη, πάντα ήμΐν τα από τούτου ξυμβαίνοντα λελυμένα έσεσθαι. ’Αλλά χρή, έφη, ταΰτα ποιεΐν. * So
° The meaning is plain, the alleged rest and motion do not relate to the same parts of the objects. But the syntax of τα τοιαΰτα is difficult. Obvious remedies are to expunge the words or to read των τοιούτων, the cacophony of which in the context Plato perhaps rejected at the cost of leaving his syntax to our conjectures.
b Cf. Aristot. Met. 1022 a 23 ἔτι δέ τό καθό τό κατά θέσιν \iyeTai, καθό ’ίστηκΐν, etc.
e d-η, the reading of most mss., should stand. It covers the case of contradictory predicates, especially of relation, that do not readily fall under the dichotomy ποκΐν πάσχαν.
So Phaedo 97 C ή eivai fj άλλο ότιονν πάσχαν ή ποιειν.
d άμφιαβ-ητήσειι is slightly contemptuous. Cf. Aristot. supra, ενοχλήσεις, and Theaetet. 158 C τό γε άμφισβητήσαι οΰ χαλεπόν.
* It is almost a Platonic method thus to emphasize the 384
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—we should reject the statement on the ground that the repose and the movement in such cases a were not in relation to the same parts of the objects, but we would say that there was a straight line and a circumference in them and that in respect of the straight line they are standing stillb since they do not incline to either side, but in respect of the circumference they move in a circle; but that when as they revolve they incline the perpendicular to right or left or forward or back, then they are in no wise at rest.” “ And that would be right,” he said. “ No such remarks then will disconcert us or any whit the more make us believe that it is ever possible for the same tiling at the same time in the same respect and the same relation to suffer, be,c or do opposites.” “ They will not me, I am sure,” said he. “ All the same,” said I, “ that we may not be forced to examine at tedious length the entire list of such contentions d and convince ourselves that they are false, let us proceed on the hypothesis * that this is so, with the understanding that, if it ever appear otherwise, everything that results from the assumption shall be invalidated.” “ That is what we must do,” he said.
dependence of one conclusion on another already accepted. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 471, Polit. 284 d, Phaedo 77 a, 92 d, Tim. 51 d, Parmen. U9 a. It may be used to cut short discussion (Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 471) or divert it into another channel. Here, however, he is aware, as Aristotle is, that the maxim of contradiction can be proved only controversially against an adversary who says something (cf. my De Platonis hlearum Doctrina, pp. 7-9, Aristot. Met. 1012 b 1-10); and so, having sufficiently guarded his meaning, he dismisses the subject with the ironical observation that, if the maxim is ever proved false, he will give up all that he bases on the hypothesis of its truth. Cf. Sophist 247 e. vou I	2 c
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Β XIII. rAp* ουν, rjv δ’ εγώ, τό επινευειν τω άνανευειν καί το εφίεσθαι τινος λαβεΐν τω άπ-αρνεΐσθαι και το προσάγεσθαι τω άπωθεΐσθαι, πάντα τα τοιαΰτα των Εναντίων ἀν1 άλλήλοις θείης είτε ποιημάτων είτε παθημάτων; ούδεν γάρ τ αυτή διοίσει. ΆΛΑ’, η δ’ ος, των εναντίων. Τί ουν; ην δ’ εγώ· διφην και πεινην και δλως τάς επιθυμίας, και αΰ το εθελειν καί το βουλεσθαι, ον πάντα ταΰτα εις εκεΐνά ποι αν θείης τα εΐδη τα C νυν δη Αεχθεντα; οΐον αει την του επιθυμοΰντος φυχην ούχί ήτοι εφίεσθαι φησεις εκείνου ου αν επιθυμη, η προσάγεσθαι τούτο δ αν βούληταί οι γενεσθαι, η αΰ, καθ' δσον εθέλει τί οι πορισθηναι, επινευειν τούτο προς αυτήν ώσπερ τινος ερωτώντος, επορεγομενην αύτοϋ της γενεσεως; "Έγωγε. Ύί δαί; τό άβουλεΐν καί μη εθελειν μηδ' επιθυμεΐν ούκ εις τό άπωθεΐν καί άπελαΰνειν απ' αυτής καί D εις άπαντα τάναντία εκείνοις θησομεν; Πω? γάρ ου; Τούτων δη ούτως εχόντων επιθυμιών τι
1 Baiter’s ὰν is of course necessary.
0 Cf. Gorg. 496 e, and supra on 435 d. b έθέλειν in Plato normally means to be willing, and βού\εσθαι to wish or desire. But unlike Prodicus, Plato emphasizes distinctions of synonyms only when relevant to his purpose. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47 and n. 339, Phileb. 60 d. προσά·γεσθαι below relates to ίπιθυμία and έπινεύειν to έδὲλειν . . . βούλεσθαι.
c Cf. Aristot. De anima 434 a 9. The Platonic doctrine that opinion, δόξα, is discussion of the soul with herself, or the judgement in which such discussion terminates (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47) is here applied to the specific case of the practical reason issuing in an affirmation of the will.
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XIII.	“ Will you not then,” said I, “ set down as opposed to one another assent and dissent, and the endeavour after a thing to the rej ection of it, and embracing to repelling—do not these and all things like these belong to the class of opposite actions or passions; it will make no difference which ? a ”	“ None,” said
he, “ but they are opposites.” “ What then,” said I, “ of thirst and hunger and the appetites generally, and again consenting 6 and willing, would you not put them all somewhere in the classes just described ?
. Will you not say, for example, that the soul of one who desires either strives for that which he desires or draws towards its embrace what it wishes to accrue to it; or again, in so far as it wills that anything be presented to it, nods assent to itself thereon as if someone put the question,c striving towards its attainment ? ” “I would say so,” he said. “ But what of not-willing d and not consenting nor yet desiring, shall we not put these under the soul’s rejectione and repulsion from itself and generally into the opposite class from all the former ? ” “Of course.” “ This being so, shall we say that the desires constitute a
d αβουλΐϊν recalls the French coinage “ ηοΐοηίέ,” and the Southern mule’s “ won’t-povcr.” Cf. Epist. vii. 347 a, Demosth. Epist. ii. 17.
* Cf. Aristotle’s ὰνθέλκειν, De an. 433 b 8.	“ All willing
is either pushing or pulling,” Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology, p. 336. Cf. the argument in Spencer’s First Principles § 80, that the phrase “ impelled by desires ” is not a metaphor but a physical fact. Plato’s generalization of the concepts “ attraction ” and “ repulsion ” brings about a curious coincidence with the language of a materialistic, physiological psychology [cf. Lange, History of Materialism, passim), just as his rejection in the Timaeus of attraction and actio in distans allies his physics with that of the most consistent materialists.
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φησομεν είναι είδος, και εναργεστάτας αυτών τούτων ην τε δίφαν καλοΰμεν και ην πείναν; Φήσομεν, η δ* ος. Ούκοϋν την μεν ποτού, την δ’ εδωδης; Ναι. τΑρ’ ουν, καθ* δ σ ον διφα εστί, πλεονος αν τινος η ου1 λεγομεν επιθυμία εν τη φυχη εΐη; οΐον διφα εστι διφα άρά γε θερμού ποτού η φυχροΰ, η πολλοΰ ή ολίγου, η και ενί λόγω ποιου τινός πώματος; η εάν μεν τις E θερμό της τω δίφει προση, την του φυχροΰ επιθυμίαν προσπαρεχοιτ αν, εάν δε φυχρότης, την του θερμού; εάν δε διά πλήθους παρουσίαν πολλή η διφα η, την του πολλοΰ παρέσεται, εάν δε ολίγη, την τοΰ ολίγου; αυτό δε τό διφην ου μη ποτε άλλου γενηται επιθυμία η ουπερ πεφυκεν, αύτοΰ πώματος, και αΰ τό πεινην βρώματος; Ούτως, εφη, αυτή γε η επιθυμία έκαστη αύτοΰ μόνον έκαστου ου πεφυκε, τοΰ δε τοίου η τοίου τά 438 7τροσγιγνόμενα. Μἡτοι τις, ην δ' εγώ, ασκεπτους ημάς όντας θορυβηση, ώς ούδεις ποτοΰ επιθυμεί
1 Several good mss. have the obviously wrong του, others * 6
α Cf. on 349 e.
6 Cf. supra 412 β and Class. Phil. vii. (1912) pp. 485-486. c The argument might proceed with 439 α του διψωντος άρα τ) ψυχή. All that intervenes is a digression on logic, a caveat against possible misunderstandings of the proposition that thirst qua thirst is a desire for drink only and unqualifiedly. We are especially warned (438 a) against the misconception that since all men desire the good, thirst must be a desire not for mere drink but for good drink. Cf. the dramatic correction of a misconception, Phaedo 79 b, infra 529 a-b.
d In the terminology of the doctrine of ideas the “presence ” of cold is the cause of cool, and that of heat, of hot. 388
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class® and that the most conspicuous members of that class6 are ΛΛ-hat we call thirst and hunger?” “ We shall,” said he. “ Is not the one desire of drink, the other of food ? ” “Yes.” “ Then in so far as it is thirst, would it be of anything more than that of which we say it is a desire in the soul ? c I mean is thirst thirst for hot drink or cold or much or little or in a word for a draught of any particular quality, or is it the fact that if heatd is attachede to the thirst it would further render the desire—a desire of cold, and if cold of hot ? But if owing to the presence of muchness the thirst is much it would render it a thirst for much and if little for little. But mere thirst will never be desire of anything else than that of which it is its nature to be, mere drink/ and so hunger of food.” “That is so,” he said; “each desire in itself is of that thing only of which it is its nature to be. The epithets belong to the quality—such or such.» ”	“ Let no one then,” Λ said I, “ disconcert us
when off our guard with the objection that everybody
Cf. “The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class. Phil. vol. xix. p. 10. But in the concrete instance heat causes the desire of cool and vice versa. Cf. Phileb. 35 α έπιθυμεί των έναντίων ή πάσχει.
If we assume that Plato is here speaking from the point of view of common sense (cf. Lysis 215 e to δὲ ψι·χρδν θερμοί·), there is no need of Hermann’s transposition of ψυχροί and θερμοί, even though we do thereby get a more exact symmetry with πλήθους παρουσίαν . . . του πολλοί below.
*	προστ) denotes that the “ presence ” is an addition. Cf. προσει·η in Parmen. 149 e.
*	Phileb. 35 a adds a refinement not needed here, that thirst is, strictly speaking, a desire for repletion by drink.
9 Cf. 429 b. But (the desires) of such or such a (specific) drink are (due to) that added qualification (of the thirst).
*	μήτοι ns = look you to it that no one, etc.
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αλλά χρήστου ποτού, καί ου σίτου άλλα χρήστου σίτου. πάντες γάρ άρα των αγαθών επιθυμοΰσιν ει οΰν η δίψα επιθυμία ἐστί, χρηστού αν εϊη είτε πώματος είτε άλλου οτου εστιν επιθυμία, καί at άλλαι οϋτω. "Ισως γάρ αν, εφη, δοκοΐ τί λέγειν 6 ταΰτα λε'γων. ΆΛΛά μέντοι, ην δ’ εγώ, ὅσα γ*
Β εστί τοιαΰτα οΐα είναι του, τα μεν ποια άττα ποιου τινός εστιν, ως εμοι δοκεΐ, τα δ’ αυτά εκαστα αύτοΰ έκαστου μόνον. Ούκ εμαθον, £φη. Ουκ εμαθες, εφην, ότι τό μεΐζον τοιοΰτόν εστιν οΐον τινός είναι μεΐζον; ΤΙάνυ γε. Oύκοΰν του ελάτ-τονος; Ναί. Τό δε' γε πολύ μεΐζον πολύ ελάτ-τονος. η γάρ; Ναι. *Αρ' οΰν καί τό ποτε μεΐζον ποτε ελάττονος, καί τό εσόμενον μεΐζον εσομενου ελάττονος; ’ΑΛΛά τί μην; η δ’ ος.
C Και τα πλείω δη προς τα ελάττω καί τα διπλάσιά προς τα ημίσεα καί πάντα τα τοιαΰτα, καί αΰ βαρύτερα προς κουφότερα καί θάττω προς τα βραδύτερα, καί ετι γε τα θερμά προς τα ψυχρά καί
° άρα marks the rejection of this reasoning. Cf. supra 358 c, 364 e, 381 e, 499 c. Plato of course is not repudiating his doctrine that all men really will the good, but the logic of this passage requires us to treat the desire of good as a distinct qualification of the mere drink.
b δσα y έστί τοιαΰτα etc.: a palmary example of the concrete simplicity of Greek idiom in the expression of abstract ideas, δσα etc. (that is, relative terms) divide by partitive apposition into two classes, τα μεν ... τα δέ. The meaning is that if one term of the relation is qualified, the other must be, but if one term is without qualification, the other also is taken absolutely. Plato, as usual {cf. supra on 347 b), represents the interlocutor as not understanding the first general abstract statement, which he therefore interprets and repeats. I have varied the translation in the repetition 390
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desires not drink but good drink and not food but good food, because (the argument will run a) all men desire good, and so, if thirst is desire, it would be of good drink or of good whatsoever it is; and so similarly of other desires.” “ Why,” he said, “ there perhaps would seem to be something in that objection.” “ But I need hardly remind you,” said I, “ that of relative terms those that are somehow qualified are related to a qualified correlate, those that are severally just themselves to a correlate that is just itself.6 “ I don’t understand,” he said. “ Don’t you understand,” said I, “ that the greater c is such as to be greater than something ? ”	“ Certainly.” “ Is it not than the less ? ”	“ Yes.”
“ But the much greater than the much less. Is that not so ? ”	“	Yes.” “ And may we add the one
time greater than the one time less and that which will be greater than that which will be less ? ” “ Surely.” “ And similarly of the more towards the fewer, and the double towards the half and of all like cases, and again of the heavier towards the lighter, the softer towards the slower, and yet again of the hot towards the cold and all cases of that kind.1* in order to bring out the full meaning, and some of the differences between Greek and English idiom.
c The notion of relative terms is familiar. Cf. Charm. 167 e, Theaetet. 160 a, Symp. 199 d-e, Parmen. 133 c ff., Sophist 255 d, Aristot. Topics vi. 4, and Cat. v. It is expounded here only to insure the apprehension of the further point that the qualifications of either term of the relation are relative to each other. In the Politicus 283 f. Plato adds that the great and small are measured not only in relation to each other, but by absolute standards. Cf. Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 61, 62, and infra 531 λ.
d καί. . . καί a& . . . καί In ye etc. mark different classes of relations, magnitudes, precise quantities, the mechanical properties of matter and the physical properties.
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πάντα τα τούτο ις ὅμοια άρ' ονχ ούτως 0χει; ΤΙάνυ μβν ουν. Τί δε τα περί τάς επιστήμας; ονχ 6 αυτός τρόπος; επιστήμη μεν αυτή μαθήματος αύτοΰ επιστήμη εστιν ή ότου δή δει θεΐναι την επιστήμην, επιστήμη δε τις και ποια τις ποιον D τινος και τινός, λέγω δε τό τοιόνδε· ούκ, επειδή οικίας εργασίας επιστήμη εγενετο, διήνεγκε των άλλων επιστημών, ώστε οικοδομική κληθήναι; Ύί μήν; Άρ’ ου τω ποια τις είναι, οια ετερα ονδεμία των άλλων; Ναί. Ούκοΰν επειδή ποιον τινός, και αυτή ποιά τις εγενετο; και αι άλλαι ούτω τεχναι τε καί επιστήμαι; νΕστιν οϋτω.
XIV.	Τούτο τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, φάθι με τότε βούλεσθαι λέγειν, ει άρα νυν εμαθές, ότι οσα εστιν οια είναι τον, αυτά μεν μόνα αυτών μόνων εστιν, E τω ν δε ποιών τινών ποιά άττα. και ον τι λέγω, ως, οιων αν ή, τοιαΰτα καί εστιν, ως άρα καί τών υγιεινών καί νοσωδών ή επιστήμη υγιεινή καί νοσώδης καί τών κακών καί τών αγαθών κακή καί αγαθή· άλλ’ επειδή ονκ αυτού οΰπερ επιστήμη εστιν εγενετο επιστήμη, αλλά ποιου τινός, τούτο
α Plato does not wish to complicate his logic with metaphysics. The objective correlate of ΐπιστήμη is a difficult problem. In the highest sense it is the ideas. Cf. Parmen. 134 a.
But the relativity of έπιστήμη (Aristot. Top. iv. 1. 5) leads to psychological difficulties in Charm. 168 and to theological in Parmen. 134 c-e, which are waived by this phrase. Science in the abstract is of knowledge in the abstract, architectural science is of the specific knowledge called architecture. Cf. Sophist 257 c.
b Cf. Phileb. 37 c.
c Cf. Cratyl. 393 b, Phaedo 81 d, and for the thought Aristot. Met. 1030 b 2 if. The “ added determinants ” need not be the same. The study of useful things is not necessarily 392
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does not the same hold ? ” “ By all means.” “ But what of the sciences ? Is not the way of it the same ? Science which is just that, is of knowledge which is just that, or is of whatsoever a we must assume the correlate of science to be. But a particular science of a particular kind is of some particular thing of a particular kind. I mean something like this : As there was a science of making a house it differed from other sciences so as to be named architecture.” “ Certainly.” “ Was not this by reason of its being of a certain kind 6 such as no other of all the rest ? ” “ Yes.” “ And was it not because it was of something of a certain kind that it itself became a certain kind of science ? And similarly of the other arts and sciences ? ”	“ That is so.”
XIV. “ This then,” said I, “ if haply you now understand, is what you must say I then meant, by the statement that of all things that are such as to be of something, those that are just themselves only are of things just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of things of a kind. And I don’t at all mean c that they are of the same kind as the things of which they are, so that we are to suppose that the science of health and disease is a health)' and diseased science and that of evil and good, evil and good. I only mean that as science became the science not of just the thing d of which science is but of some particular kind of thing, a useful study, as opponents of the Classics argue. In Gorg. 476 β this principle is violated by the wilful fallacy that if to do justice is fine, so must it be to suffer justice, but the motive for this is explained in Laws 859-660.
d αύτοΰ ούττΐρ έτηστήμη έστίν is here a mere periphrasis for μαθήματοί, αύτοΰ expressing the idea abstract, mere, absolute, or per se, but oirep or ήττερ έστίν is often a synonym of avr6s or αυτή in the sense of abstract, absolute, or ideal. Cf. Thompson on Meno 71b, Sophist 255 d τούτο δτΐρ έστίν εἶναι.
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δ’ ήν ΰγιεινόν καί νοσώδες, ποια δή τις ζυνεβη και αυτή γενέσθαι, και τούτο αυτήν εποίησε μηκετι επιστήμην απλώς καλεΐσθαι, άλλα του ποιου τινός προσγενομενου Ιατρικήν. "Eμαθον, εφη, καί μοι δοκεΐ ούτως εχειν. Τό δβ 8ή δΐφος, ήν δ’ εγώ, ου 439 τούτων θήσεις των τινος είναι τούτο όπερ εστιν; εστι δε δήπου δΐφος; 'Έγωγε, ή δ’ ος· πώματός γε. Ούκοΰν ποιου μεν τινος πώματος ποιόν τι και δΐφος, δΐφος δ’ οΰν αυτό ούτε πολλοΰ ούτε ολίγου, ούτε αγαθού ούτε κακού, ούδ' ενί λόγω ποιοΰ τινός, ἀλλ’ αυτού πώματος μόνον αυτό δΐφος πεφυκεν; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν. Τού διφώντος άρα ή φυχη, καθ' δσον διφή, ου κ άλλο τι βούλεται ή πιεΐν, και Β τούτου όρεγεται καί επί τούτο όρμα. Δήλον δή. Ούκούν ει ποτε τι αυτήν άνθελκει διφώσαν, ετερον αν τι εν αυτή εϊη αυτού τού διφώντος καί άγοντος ώσπερ Θηρών επί το πιεΐν; ου γάρ δή, φαμεν, * 6
0 δή marks the application of this digression on relativity, for δΐψος is itself a relative term and is what it is in relation to something else, namely drink.
6 των τινός είναι: If the text is sound, εἶναι seems to be taken twice, (1) with τοΰτο etc., (2) των τινός as predicates. This is perhaps no harsher than τό δοκεΐν εἶναι in Aesch. Ag. 788, Cf. Tennyson’s
How sweet are looks that ladies bend On whom their favours fall,
and Pope’s
And virgins smiled at what they blushed before. Possibly θήσβι? των τινος is incomplete in itself (cf. 437 b) and elvai τοΰτο etc. is a loose epexegesis. The only emendation worth notice is Adam’s insertion of καί nvbs between τινός and ehat, which yields a smooth, but painfully explicit, construction.
* Cf. further Sophist 255 d, Aristot, Met. 1021 a 27, Aristot. Cat. v., Top. vi. 4. So Plotinus vi. 1. 7 says that 394
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namely, of health and disease, the resulta was that it itself became some kind of science and this caused it to be no longer called simply science but with the addition of the particular kind, medical science.” “ I understand,” he said, “ and agree that it is so.” “ To return to thirst, then,” said I, “ will you not class, it with the things b that are of something and say that it is what it is c in relation to something—and it is, I presume, thirst ? ” “I will,” said he, “ — namely of drink.” “ Then if the drink is of a certain kind, so is the thirst, but thirst that is just thirst is neither of much nor little nor good nor bad, nor in a word of any kind, but just thirst is naturally of just drink only.” “ By all means.” “ The soul of the thirsty then, in so far as it thirsts, wishes nothing else than to drink, and yearns for this and its impulse is towards this.” “ Obviously/’ “ Then if anything draws it backd when thirsty it must be something different in it from that which thirsts and drives it like a beaste to drink. For it cannot be, we say, that
relative terms are those whose very being is the relation καί τό elvai ούκ &\\o τι ή τό ὰλλήλου eTvai.
a Cf. on 437 c, Aristot. De an. 433 b 8, Laws 644 e, infra 604 V Phaedr. 238 c. The practical moral truth of this is independent of our metaphysical psychology. Plato means that the something which made King David refuse the draught purchased by the blood of his soldiers and Sir Philip Sidney pass the cup to a wounded comrade is somehow different from the animal appetite which it overpowers. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 b 2-i, Laws 863 e.
* Cf. infra 589, Epist. 335 b. Cf. Descartes, Les Passions de Vame, article xlvii: “ En quoi consistent les combats qu’on a coutume d’imaginer entre la partie inferieure et la superieure de Tame.” He says in effect that the soul is a unit and the “ lower soul ” is the body. Cf. ibid. Lwiii, where he rejects the “ concupiscible ” and the “ irascible.”
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το γε αύτ6 τω αντώ εαυτού 7τερί τό αυτό άμα ταναντία πράττει.1 Ου yap ουν. 'Ώσπερ γε, οΐμαι, του τοξότου ου καλώς εχει λέγειν, ὅτι αύτοΰ άμα αι χεΐρες τό τόξον άπωθοϋνταί τε και προσελκονται, ἀλλ’ οτι άλλη μεν η απωθούσα χειρ, ετερα δε η C προσαγομενη. ΐΐαντάπασι μεν ουν, εφη. Υίότερον δη φω μεν τινας εστιν οτε διφώντας ούκ εθελειν πιεΐν; Και μάλα γ*, εφη, πολλούς καί πολλάκις. Τί ουν, εφην εγώ, φαίη τις αν τούτων περί; ούκ ενεΐναι μεν εν τη φυγή αυτών τό κελεΰον, ενεΐναι δε τό κωλΰον πιεΐν, άλλο ον και κρατούν του κελεύ-οντος; ”Έ,μοιγε, εφη, δοκεΐ. ΤΑρ’ οδν ου τό μεν κωλΰον τα τοιαΰτα εγγίγνεται, όταν εγγίγνηται,2 εκ Τ) λογισμού, τα δε άγοντα και ελκοντα διά παθημάτων τε και νοσημάτων παραγίγνεται; Φαίνεται. Ου δη άλάγως, ην δ’ εγώ, αξιώσαμε ν αυτά διττά τε καί ετερα άδηλων είναι, τό μεν ώ λογίζεται λογιστικόν προσαγορεύοντες της φυχης, τό δε φ
1	So Ast for ms. πράττοι—necessarily, unless we read with Campbell &μ αν.
2	So Schneider; cf. 373 e : ίγγέν-ηται codd.
0 Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 68: “Plato . . . delights to prick . . . the bubbles of imagery, rhetoric and antithesis blown by his predecessors. Heraclitus means well when he says that the one is united by disunion (Symp. 187 a) or that the hands at once draw and repel the bow. But the epigram vanishes under logical analysis.”
For the conceit cf. Samuel Butler’s lines:
He that will win his dame must do As love does when he bends his bow,
With one hand thrust his lady from And with the other pull her home.
6 iveivai μέν . . . eveivai δέ: the slight artificiality of the anaphora matches well with the Gorgian jingle /ceXeOov . . . 396
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the same thing with the same part of itself at the same time acts in opposite ways about the same thing.” “ We must admit that it does not.” “ So I fancy it is not well said of the archer a that his hands at the same time thrust away the bow and draw it nigh, but we should rather say that there is one hand that puts it away and another that draws it to.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Are we to say. then, that some men sometimes though thirsty refuse to drink ? ” “ We are indeed,” he said, “ many and often.” “ What then,” said I, “ should one affirm about them ? Is it not that there is 6 a something in the soul that bids them drink and a something that forbids, a different something that masters that which bids ? ” “ I think so.” “ And is it not the fact that that which inhibits such actions arises when it arises from the calculations of reason, but the impulses which draw and drag come through affections® and diseases?” “ Apparently.” “ Not unreasonably,” said I, “ shall we claim that they are two and different from one another, naming that in the soul whereby it reckons and reasons the rationald and that with which it loves,
κωλνον. Cf. Iambi. Protrept. p. 41 Postelli ίστι yap τοιοΰτον δ κελεύει καί κωλύει.
e The “ pulls ” are distinguished verbally from the passions that are their instruments, νοσημάτων suggests the Stoic doctrine that passions are diseases. Cf. Cic. Tusc. iii. 4 perturbationes, and passim, and Phileb. 45 c.
d λογιστικόν is one of Plato’s many synonyms for the intellectual principle. Cf. 441 c, 571 c, 587 u, 605 b. It emphasizes the moral calculation of consequences, as opposed to blind passion. Cf. Crito 46 β (one of the passages which the Christian apologists used to prove that Socrates knew the λόγο*), Thmetet. 186 C άναλο-γίσματα πρόί τε ουσίαν καί ώφίλειαν, and Laws 644 d. Aristot. Eth. 1139 a 12 somewhat differently.
PLATO
ερά τε καί πεινη καί διφῆ καί περί τάς άλλας επιθυμίας επτόηται αλόγιστόν τε καί επιθυμητικόν, πληρώσεων τινων καί ηδονών εταΐρον. Oΰκ, ἀλλ’ E εικότως, εφη, ηγοίμεθ' αν ούτως. Ύαΰτα μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, δυο η μιν ώρίσθω είδη εν φυχη ενόντα· τό Se δη του θυμοΰ καί ω θυμουμεθα πότερον τρίτον η τούτων ποτερω αν εΐη όμοφυες; “Ισως, εφη, τω ετερω, τω επιθυμητικά). Άλλ’, ην δ* εγώ, ποτε άκουσας τι πιστεύω τουτω, ως άρα Λεόντιος ό Άγλαΐωνος ανιών εκ ΐίειραιεως υπό τό βόρειον τείχος εκτός, αίσθόμενος νεκρούς παρά τω δημίω κείμενους, άμα μεν Ιδεΐν επιθυμοΐ, άμα δ’ αΰ δυσχεραίνοι καί άποτρεποι εαυτόν, καί * 6
° Επτόηται: almost technical, as in Sappho’s ode, for the flutter of desire, αλόγιστον, though applied here to the επιθυμητικόν only, suggests the bipartite division of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1102 a 28.
6 So the bad steed which symbolizes the Επιθυμητικόν in Phaedr. 253 e is aXafoveias εταίρος.
e We now approach the distinctively Platonic sense of θυμός as the power of noble wrath, which, unless perverted by a bad education, is naturally the ally of the reason, though as mere angry passion it might seem to belong to the irrational part of the soul, and so, as Glaucon suggests, be akin to appetite, with which it is associated in the mortal soul of the Timaeus 69 d.	. «
In Laws 731 b-c Plato tells us again that the soul cannot combat injustice without the capacity for righteous indignation. The Stoics affected to deprecate anger always, and the difference remained a theme of controversy between them and the Platonists. Of. Schmidt, Ethik der Oriechen, ii. pp. 321 ff., Seneca, Oe ira, i. 9, and passim. Moralists are still divided on the point. Cf. Bagehot, Lord Brougham: “Another faculty of Brougham ... is the faculty of easy anger. 398
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hungers, thirsts, and feels the flutter a and titillation of other desires, the irrational and appetitive— companion6 of various repletions and pleasures.” “ It would not be unreasonable but quite natural,” he said, “ for us to think this.” “ These two forms, then, let us assume to have been marked off as actually existing in the soul. But now the Thumos® or principle of high spirit, that with which we feel anger, is it a third, or would it be identical in nature with one of these ? ”	“ Perhaps,” he said, “ with
one of these, the appetitive.” “ But,” I said, " I once heard a story® which I believe, that Leontius the son of Agla'ion, on his way up from the Peiraeus under the outer side of the northern wall,* becoming aware of dead bodies f that lay at the place of public execution at the same time felt a desire to see them and a repugnance and aversion, and that for a time he
The supine placidity of civilization is not favourable to animosity [Bacon’s word for θίξω;].” Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 60 ff. and p. 62, seems to contradict Plato: “ The supposed conflict between reason and passion is, as I hold, meaningless if it is taken to imply that the reason is a faculty separate from the emotions,” etc. But this is only his metaphysics. On the practical ethical issue he is with Plato.
d Socrates has heard and trusts a, to us, obscure anecdote which shows how emotion may act as a distinct principle rebuking the lower appetites or curiosities. Leontius is unknown, except for Bergk’s guess identifying him with the Leotrophides of a corrupt fragment of Theopompus Comicus, fr. 1 Kock, p. 739.
• He was following the outer side of the north wall up to the city. Cf. Lysis 203 a, Frazer, Paus. ii. 40, Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, i. ρ. 190.
1 The corpses were by, near, or with the executioner (6 έπΐ τφ όρίτγματι) whether he had thrown them into the pit (βάραθρον) or not.
PLATO
440 τέως μάχοιτό τε καί παρακαλύπτοιτο, κρατούμενος δ’ οΰν υπό της επιθυμίας, διελκύσας τούς οφθαλμούς, προσδραμών προς τούς νεκρούς, ιδού ύμΐν, εφη,ώ) κακοδαίμονες, εμπλήσθητε του καλού θεάματος.^ ΐίκουσα, εφη, καί αυτός. Οΰτος μέντοι, εφην, 6 λόγος σημαίνει την οργήν πολεμεΐν ενίοτε ταΐς επιθυμίαις ως άλλο ον αλλω. Σημαίνει γάρ, ύφη.
XV.	Ούκοΰν και άλλοθι, εφην, πολλαχοΰ αί-σθανόμεθα, όταν βιάζωνταί τινα παρα τον λογισμόν Β επιθυμίαι, λοιδορουντά τε αυτόν καί θυμούμενον τω βίαζομενω εν αύτώ, καί ώσπερ δυοΐν στασια-ζόντοιν ζύμμαχον τω λόγω γιγνόμενον τον θυμόν του τοιούτου; ταΐς δ’ επιθυμίαις αύτόν κοινω-νησαντα, αίροΰντος λόγου μη δεΐν, άντιπράττειν, οΐμαί δε ούκ αν φάναι γενομενου ποτε εν σαυτώ του τοιούτου αίσθέσθαι, οΐμαι δ’ οι)δ’ εν αλλω. C Ου μά τον Αία, εφη. Τί δε; η ν δ’ εγώ· όταν τις οϊηται άδικεΐν, ούχ δσω αν γενναιότερος η, τοσούτω ηττον δύναται όργίζεσθαι καί πεινών καί ριγών καί άλλο ότιοΰν τών τοιούτων πάσχων υπ’ * *
° Cf. Antiph, fr. 18 Kock πλη·γεΙς, τέως μέν έπεκράτει της συμφοράς, etc., and
Maids who shrieked to see the heads Yet shrieking pressed more nigh.
* He apostrophizes his eyes, in a different style from Romeo’s, “Eyes, look your last”
e αύτόν: we shift from the θυμός to the man and back again. d άντιπράττειν: that is, oppose the reason. It may be construed with δεΐν or as the verb of αύτόν. There are no real difficulties in the passage, though many have been found. The order of words and the anacoluthon are intentional and effective. Cf. supra on 434. c. ούκ hv . , . ποτέ is to literal understanding an exaggeration. But Plato is 400
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resisted® and veiled his head, but overpowered in despite of all by his desire, with wide staring eyes he rushed up to the corpses and cried, ‘ There, ye wretches,6 take your fill of the fine spectacle ! ’ ” “ I too,” he said, “ have heard the story.” “ Yet, surely, this anecdote,” I said, “ signifies that the principle of anger sometimes fights against desires as an alien thing against an alien.” “ Yes, it does,” he said.
XV.	“And do we not,” said I, “ on many other occasions observe when his desires constrain a man contrary to his reason that he reviles himself and is angry with that within which masters him ; and that as it were in a faction of two parties the high spirit of such a man becomes the ally of his reason ? But its c making common cause d with the desires against the reason when reason whispers low«‘ Thou must not ’— that, I think, is a kind of thing you would not affirm ever to have perceived in yourself, nor, I fancy, in anybody else either.” “No, by heaven,” he said. “Again, when a man thinks himself to be in the -wrong/ is it not true that the nobler he is the less is he capable of anger though suffering hunger and cold3 and what-
speaking of the normal action of uncorrupted θνμόt. Plato would not accept the psychology of Euripides’ Medea (1079-10S0):
καί μανθάνω μιν οἶα δ ρα ν μέλλω κακά, θνμδί δέ κρΐίσσω των έμων βουλΐνμάτων.
Cf. Dr. Loeb’s translation of Decharme, p. 340.
* aipoivTOi: cf. 604 c, and L. & S. s.r. A. n. 5.
1 So Aristot. Rhet. 1380 β 17 ον yiyverai yap ή οργή τρο% τ δ δίκαιον, and Eth. A7c. 1135 b 28 firi φαινομένj yap άδικία ή δρ-γή έστιν. This is true only with Plato's reservation yevvaidrepos. The baser type is angry when in the wrong.
9 Cf. Demosth. xv. 10 for the same general idea.
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εκείνου, δν αν οιηται δικαίως ταΰτα δράν, καί, δ λέγω, ούκ εθέλει προς τοϋτον αύτού εγείρεσθαι δ θυμός; ’Αληθή, έφη. Τί 84; όταν άδικεΐσθαί τις ηγήται, ούκ 4ν τούτω ζεΐ τε και χαλεπαίνει και ζυμμαχεΐ τω δοκοΰν τι δικαίω και δι α το πει vfjv D και διά τό ριγούν και πάντα τα τοιαΰτα πάσχειν ύπομένων και νίκα και ου λήνει των yeyvaiaxtL·, πριν αν η διαπράξηται η τελευτηση η ώσπερ κύων υπό νομέως υπό του λόγου του παρ' αύτω άνα-κληθείς φραϋνθη; Τίάνυ μεν ουν, έφη, εοικε τούτω ω λέγεις, καίτοι y’ εν τη ημετέρα πόλει τούς επικούρους ώσπερ κύνας εθέμεθα υπηκόους των αρχόντων ώσπερ ποιμένων πόλεως. Καλώς γάρ, ην δ’ εγώ, νοείς δ βούλομαι λέγειν, άλλ’ η προς E τούτω και τάδε ενθυμεί: Τό ποιον; “Οτι τούναν-τιον η άρτίως η μιν φαίνεται περί του θυμοειδούς, τότε μεν γάρ επιθυμητικόν τι αύτό ωόμεθα είναι, νυν δε πολλοΰ δεΐν φαμέν, αλλά πολύ μάλλον αύτό εν τη της φυχης στάσει τίθεσθαι τα όπλα προς τό λογιστικόν, ΐΐαντάπασιν, έφη. ΤΑρ’ οΰν έτερον ον και τούτου, η λογιστικού τι είδος, ώστε μη τρία αλλά δύο εΐδη είναι εν φυχη, λογιστικόν και * 6
0 δ λέγω: idiomatic, “as Ι was saying.”
6 iv τούτφ: possibly “ in such an one,” preferably “ in such a case.” θυμός is plainly the subject of fei. (Cf. the physiological definition in Aristot. De an. 403 a 31 ζέσιν του irepi την καρδίαν αίματος), and so, strictly speaking, of all the other verbs down to λήγει. καί διά τό ireivrjv . . . πάσχειν is best taken as a parenthesis giving an additional reason for the anger, besides the sense of injustice.
e των yewaiwv: i.e. the θυμός of the noble, repeating οσω hv γενναιότερος η above. The interpretation “ does not desist from his noble (acts) ” destroys this symmetry and has no 402
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soever else at the hands of him whom he believes to be acting justly therein, and as I say° his spirit refuses to be aroused against such a one ? ”	“ True,” he said.
“ But what when a man believes himself to be wronged, does not his spirit in that case b seethe and grow fierce (and also because of his suffering hunger, cold and the like) and make itself the ally of what he judges just, and in noble souls c it endures and wins the victory and λυϊΙΙ not let go until either it achieves its purpose, or death ends all, or, as a dog is called back by a shepherd, it is called back by the reason within and calmed.” “ Your similitude is perfect,” he said, “ and it confirms d our former statements that the helpers are as it were dogs subject to the rulers who are as it were the shepherds of the city.” “You apprehend my meaning excellently,” said I. “ But do you also take note of this ? ”	“ Of what ? ”
“ That what we now think about the spirited element is just the opposite of our recent surmise. For then we supposed it to be a part of the appetitive, but now, far from that, we say that, in the factions * of the soul, it much rather marshals itself on the side of the reason.” “ By all means,” be said. “Is it then distinct from this too, or is it a form of the rational, so that there are not three but two kinds in the soul,
warrant in Plato’s use of yevvaiot. Cf. 375 e, 459 a. The only argument against the view here taken is that “θιαό? is not the subject of Χήγei,” which it plainly is. The shift from Θνμ6ί to the man in -what follows is no difficulty and is required only by Te\evrrpr), which may well be a gloss. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
d καίτοι ye calls attention to the confirmation supplied by the image. Cf. supra on 376 b, and my article in Class. Journ. vol. iii. p. 29.
• Cf. 440 β and Phaedr. 237 e.
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επιθυμητικόν ; ή καθάπερ εν τή πόλει ζυνεΐχεν 441 αυτήν τρία όντα γένη, χρηματιστέον, επικούρη-τικόν, βουλευτικόν, ουτω και εν ψυχή τρίτον τοΰτό εστι το θυμοειδές, επίκουρον ον τω λογιστικώ φύσει, εάν μη υπό κακής τροφής διαφθαρή; Ανάγκη, έφη, τρίτον. Ναι, ήν δ’ εγώ, αν γε του λογιστικού άλλο τι φανή ώσπερ τοΰ επιθυμητικού έφάνη έτερον ον. ΆΛΑ’ ου χαλεπόν, έφη, φανήναι. και γάρ εν τοΐς παιδίοις τοΰτό γ’ αν τις ΐδοι, ότι θυμοΰ μεν εύθνς γενόμενα μεστά εστι, λογισμού Β δ’ ενιοι μεν έμοιγε δοκοΰσιν ουδέποτε μεταλαμ-βάνειν, οι δε πολλοί όφέ ποτε. Ναι μά Δι , ήν δ’ εγώ, καλώς γε είπες, έτι δε εν τοΐς θηρίοις αν τις ΐδοι ο λέγεις, ότι ούτως έχει, προς δε τούτοις και ὅ άνω που εκεί εΐπομεν, τό τοΰ 'Ομήρου μαρτυρήσει, τό
στήθος δέ πλήζας κραδίην ήνίπαπε μύθω·
ενταύθα γάρ δη σαφώς ως έτερον ετέρω έπιπλήττον C πεποίηκεν 'Όμηρος τό άναλογισάμενον περί τοΰ βελτίονός τε και χείρονος τω άλογίστως θυμουμένω. Κομιδή, έφη, όρθώς λέγεις.
XVI.	Ύαΰτα μεν άρα, ήν δ’ εγώ, μόγις δια-νενεύκαμεν, και ήμΐν επιεικώς ομολογείται, τα αυτά μεν εν πόλει, τα αυτά δ’ εν ενός έκάστου τή ψυχή γένη ενεΐναι και ΐσα τον αριθμόν. Έστι
° It still remains to distinguish the λογιστικόν from θυμός, which is done first by pointing out that young children and animals possess θυμός (cf. Laics 963 e, Aristot. Pol. 1334 b 22 ff.), and by quoting a line of Homer already cited in 390 d, and used in Phaedo 94 e, to prove that the soul, regarded there as a unit, is distinct from the 404
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the rational and the appetitive, or just as in the city there were three existing kinds that composed its structure, the money-makers, the helpers, the counsellors, so also in the soul there exists a third kind, this principle of high spirit, which is the helper of reason by nature unless it is corrupted by evil nurture ? ”	“ We have to assume it as a third,” he
said. “ Yes,” said I, “ provided a it shall have been shown to be something different from the rational, as it has been shown to be other than the appetitive.” “That is not hard to be shown,” he said; “for that much one can see in children, that they are from their very birth chock-full of rage and high spirit, but as for reason, some of them, to my thinking, never participate in it, and the majority quite late.” “Yes, by heaven, excellently said,” I replied; “ and further, one could see in animals that what you say is true. And to these instances we may add the testimony of Homer quoted above :
He smote his breast and chided thus his heart
For there Homer has clearly represented that in us which has reflected about the better and the worse as rebuking that which feels unreasoning anger as if it were a distinct and different thing.” “ You are entirely right,” he said.
XVI.	“ Through these waters, then,” said I, “ we have with difficulty made our way b and we are fairly agreed that the same kinds equal in number are to be found in the state and in the soul of each one of us.”
passions, there treated as belonging to the body, like the mortal soul of the Timaeus. See Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 42-43.
b Cf. Parmen. 137 a, Pindar, ΟΙ. xiii. 114 έκνΐΰσαι.
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ταΰτα. Οι)/cow εκεΐνό γε ήδη άναγκαΐον, ως πόλις ήν σοφή και ω, οντω και τον Ιδιώτην και τούτω σοφδν είναι; Τί μήν; Και φ δη ανδρείος D ιδιώτης και ως, τούτω και πάλιν άνδρείαν καί όντως, και τάλλα πάντα προς αρετήν ώσαύτως άμφότ€ρα όχειν. ’Ανάγκη. Kat δίκαιον δη, ώ Τλαύκων, οίμαι, φήσομεν άνδρα είναι τω αντω τρόπω, φπερ και πόλις ήν δίκαια. Και τοντο πάσα ανάγκη. Άλλ’ ον πη μήν τοντο επι-λελήσμεθα, οτι εκείνη γε τω το εαντον έκαστον iv αντή πράττ€ΐν τριών οντων γενών δίκαια ήν. Ον μοι δοκοΰμεν, εφη, επιλελήσθαι. Μ νημονεντεον άρα ήμΐν, οτι καί ημών έκαστος, οτον αν τα αντοΰ E έκαστον τών εν αντω πράττη, οντος δίκαιός τε εσται καί τα αντοΰ πράττων. Kat μάλα, ή δ’ ος, μνημονεντεον. Ονκοΰν τω μεν λογιστικώ άρχειν προσήκει, σοφώ οντι καί εχοντι την νπερ άπάσης τής φνχής προμήθειαν, τω δε θνμοειδεΐ νπηκόω είναι καί ξνμμάχω τούτον; ΐίάνν γε. ρ* ονν ονχ, ώσπερ ελεγομεν, μονσικής καί γνμναστικής κράσις ξύμφωνα αντά ποιήσει, τό μεν επιτείνονσα 442 καί τρεφονσα λόγοις τε καλοΐς καί μαθήμασι, τό δε άνιεΐσα παραμνθονμενη, ήμεροΰσα αρμονία τε καί ρνθμώ; Κομιδή γε, ή δ’ ος. Και τούτω δη ο vt ω τραφεντε καί ως άληθώς τα αντών μαθόντε καί παιδενθεντε προστατήσετον1 τον επιθνμητικοΰ, ὅ δη πλεΐστον της φνχής εν εκάστω εστί καί 1 Bekker’s π ροστατήσετον is better than the ms. προστή-σ€τον.
0 Of. 435 β.
b Cf. Meno 73 c, Hipp. Major 295 d. A virtual synonym for Tip αύτφ είδει, Meno 72 E.
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“ That is so.” “ Then does not the necessity of our former postulate immediately follow, that as and whereby0 the state was wise so and thereby is the individual wise ? ” “Surely.” “ And so whereby and as the individual is brave, thereby and so is the state brave, and that both should have all the other constituents of virtue in the same way 6 ? ”	“ Necessarily.”
“ Just too, then, Glaucon, I presume we shall say a man is in the same way in which a city was just.” “ That too is quite inevitable.” “ But we surely cannot have forgotten this, that the state was just by reason of each of the three classes found in it fulfilling its own function.” “I don’t think we have forgotten,” he said. “ We must remember, then, that each of us also in whom c the several parts within him perform each their own task—he will be a just man and one who minds his own affair.” “ We must indeed remember,” he said. “ Does it not belong to the rational part to rule, being wise and exercising forethought in behalf of the entire soul, and to the principle of high spirit to be subject to this and its ally ? ”	“ Assuredly.” “ Then is it not, as we said/*
the blending of music and gymnastics that will render them concordant, intensifying and fostering the one with fair words and teachings and relaxing and soothing and making gentle the other by harmony and rhythm ? ”	“ Quite so,” said he. “And
these two thus reared and having learned and been educated to do their own work in the true sense of the phrase,® will preside over the appetitive part which is the mass / of the soul in each of us and the
* δτου: cf. 431 β οι», and 573 d ών. * Cf. 411 e, 412 a.
* Cf. supra on 433 b-e, infra 443 d, and Charm. 161 b.
1 Cf. on 431 a-β. Laws 6S9 a-b.
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χρημάτων φύσει άπληστότατον' ο τηρήσετον, μη τω πίμπλασθαι των περί το σώμα καλούμενων ηδονών πολύ καί Ισχυρόν γενόμενον ον κ αΰ τα αν-Β του πράττη, άλλα, καταδουλώσασθαι και άρχ€ΐν επιχειρήση ών ου προσηκον αύτώ γένει, και ξνμ-παντα τον β ιον πάντων άνατρέφη. ΐίάνυ μεν οΰν, εφη. 7 Α ρ ονν, ην δ’ εγώ, και τους βξωθβν πολεμίους τοντω αν κάλλιστα φνλαττοίτην υπέρ άπάσης της φνχής τε και τον σώματος, τό μεν βουλενόμενον, τό δέ προπολεμοΰν, επόμενον δε τω άρχοντι και τη ανδρεία επ ιτ ελουν τα βονλενθέντα; Έστι ταϋτα. Και άνδρεΐον δη, οιμαι, τοντω τω C μερει καλού μεν ένα έκαστον, όταν αυτού τό θυμοειδές διασώζη διά τε λυπών καί ηδονών τό υπό τού λόγον παραγγελθέν δεινόν τε καί μη. Όρθώς γέφη. Σοφόν δέ γε εκείνω τω σ μι κρώ μερει, τω ο ηρχέ τ εν αύτώ καί ταϋτα παρηγγελλεν, έχον αν κάκεΐνο επιστήμην εν αύτώ την τού Συμφέροντος έκάστω τε καί ολω τω κοινώ σφών αυτών τριών οντων. Γίάνυ μεν ονν. Τί δέ; σώφρονα D ον τή φιλία καί Συμφωνία τή αυτών τούτων, όταν τό τε άρχον καί τω άρχομένω τό λογιστικόν όμοδοΣώσι δεΐν άρχειν καί μη στασιάζωσιν αύτώ; Σωφροσύνη γοΰν, ή δ’ ος, ούκ άλλο τί έστιν ή * 42
° Strictly speaking, pleasure is in the mind, not in the body. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 330. καλούμενων implies the doctrine of the Gorgias 493 e, 494 c, Phileb.
42 c, Phaedr. 258 e, and infra 583 β-584 a, that the pleasures of appetite are not pure or real. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 152. Cf. on λεγομένων 431 c.
6 Cf. on 426 e, 606 b.
e προσηκον: sc. έστϊν άρχειν. γέν«, by affinity, birth or nature. Cf. 441 b. q reads -γενών.
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most insatiate by nature of wealth. They will keep watch upon it, lest, by being filled and infected with the so-called pleasures associated with the body a and so waxing big and strong, it may not keep to 6 its own work but may undertake to enslave and rule over the classes which it is not fitting e that it should, and so overturn d the entire life of all.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Would not these two, then, best keep guard against enemies from withoute also in behalf of the entire soul and body, the one taking counsel/ the other giving battle, attending upon the ruler, and by its courage executing the ruler’s designs? ”	“ That
is so.” “ Brave, too, then, I take it, we call each individual by virtue of this part in him, when, namely, his high spirit preserves in the midst of pains and pleasures 0 the rule handed down by the reason as to what is or is not to be feared.” “ Right,” he said. “ But wise by that small part that71 ruled in him and handed down these commands,, by its possession1 in tum within it of the knowledge of what is beneficial for each and for the whole, the community composed of the three.” “ By all means.” “And again, was he not sober by reason of the friendship and concord of these same parts, when, namely, the ruling principle and its two subjects are at one in the belief that the reason ought to rule, and do not raise faction against it ? ”	“ The virtue of soberness certainly,” said he,
“ is nothing else than this, whether in a city or an
*	Cf. supra 3S9 d.
*	Cf. supra 415 e.
1 Cf. Isoc. xii. 13S αΰτη ydp έστιν ή βον\ΐνομίνη τΐρϊ άττάντων.	s Qjf 409 C_D>
*	Cf. Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, § 1027I
‘ ἔχον: anacoluthic epexegesis, corresponding to δταν . . . διασωί’rj. αν probably merely marks the correspondence.
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τούτο, 7τόλεως τε /cat Ιδιώτου. ’Αλλά μεν δἡ δίκαιός γε, ω πολλάκις λέγομεν, τοντω και όντως έσται. Πολλή ανάγκη. Τί ουν; ειπον εγώ- μη πη ημΐν άπαμβλύνεται άλλο τι δικαιοσύνη δοκεΐν είναι η δπερ iv τη πόλει εφάνη; Οόκ εμοιγε, εφη, E δοκεΐ. *Ώδε γάρ, ην δ’ εγώ, παντάπασιν αν βεβαιωσαίμεθα, el τι ημών έτι iv τη φνχη αμφισβητεί, τα φορτικά αντώ προσφέροντες. Ποια δἡ; O ιον ει δέοι ημάς άνομολογεΐσθαι περί τε iκλίνης της πόλεως και τον εκείνη ομοίως πεφυκότος τε και τεθραμμένου άνδρός, ει δοκεΐ αν παρακαταθήκην χρυσίου η αργυρίου δεζάμενος δ τοιοΰτος άποστερησαι, τίν αν οίει οίηθηναι τούτο αυτόν 443 δράσαι μάλλον η όσοι μη τοιοϋτοι; Ουδέν* αν, 'έφη. O νκονν και ιεροσυλιών και κλοπών καί προδοσιών, η ιδία εταίρων η δημοσία πόλεων, εκτός αν οΰτος εϊη; Έκτο?. Και μην ούδ’ όπωστιοΰν άπιστος η κατά δρκους η κατά τάς άλλας ομολογίας. Πώς γάρ αν; Μοιχεΐαι μην καί γονέων άμέλειαι και Θεών αθέραπευσίαι παντί άλλω μάλλον η τω τοιουτω προσηκουσιν. Ileum Β μέντοι, εφη. Ούκοΰν τούτων πάντων αίτιον, ὅτι
° φ ποΧλάκις: that is, by the principle of τό έαυτοϋ πράττειν.
b άπαμβλύνΐται: is the edge or outline of the definition blunted or dimmed when we transfer it to the individual ?
e The transcendental or philosophical definition is confirmed by vulgar tests. The man who is just in Plato’s sense will not steal or betray or fail in ordinary duties. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Me. 1178 b 16 ή φορτικό 6 έπαινος . . . to say that the gods are σώφρονες. Similarly Plato feels that there is a certain vulgarity in applying the cheap tests of prudential morality {cf. Phaedo 68 c-d) to intrinsic virtue. “ Be this,” is the highest expression of the moral 410
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individual/’ “ But surely, now, a man is just by that which and in the way we have so often0 described.” “ That is altogether necessary.” “ Well then,” said I, “ has our idea of justice in any way lost the edge 6 of its contour so as to look like anything else than precisely what it showed itself to be in the state ? ” “ I think not,” he said. “ We might,” I said, “ completely confirm your reply and our own comiction thus, if anything in our minds still disputes our definition—by applying commonplace and vulgar c tests to it.” “ What are these ? ”	“ For example, if an
answer were demanded to the question concerning that city and the man whose birth and breeding was in harmony with it, whether we believe that such a man, entrusted with a depositd of gold or silver, would withhold it and embezzle it, λνίιο do you suppose λγοιιΐά think that he would be more likely so to act than men of a different kind ? ”	“ No one would,”
he said. “ And would not he be far removed from sacrilege and theft and betrayal of comrades in private life or of the state in public ? ”	“ He would.”
“ And, moreover, he would not be in any way faithless either in the keeping of his oaths or in other agreements.” “ How could he ? ” “ Adultery, surely, and neglect of parents and of the due service of the gods •would pertain to anyone rather than to such a man.” “ To anyone indeed,” he said. “ And is not the cause
law. “ Do this,” inevitably follows. Cf. Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 376 and 3S5, and Emerson, Self-Reliance: '‘But I may also neglect the reflex standard, and absolve me to myself ... If anyone imagines that this law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” The Xenophontic Socrates (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 10-11 and iv. 4. 17) relies on these vulgar tests.
* Cf. supra on 332 a and Arlstot. Rhet. 13S3 b 21.
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αυτού των εν αύτώ έκαστον τα αύτοΰ πράττει αρχής τε τ,τερι καί του άρχεσθαι; Τούτο μεν ουν, καί ούδεν άλλο. Έτι τι ουν ετερον ζητείς δικαιοσύνην είναι ή ταυτην την δύναμιν, ή τούς τοιού-τους άνδρας τε παρέχεται και πόλεις; Μἀ Αία, ή δ’ ος, ου κ εγωγε.
XVII.	Τελεον άρα ήμΐν το ενύπνιον άποτετε-λεσται, ο εφαμεν ύποπτεΰσαι, ως ευθύς άρχόμενοι τής πόλεως οίκίζειν κατά θεόν τινα εις αρχήν τε C και τύπον τινα τής δικαιοσύνης κινδυνεύομεν εμβεβηκεναι. Παντάπασι μεν ουν. Τό δε γε ήν άρα, ω Γλαυκών, δι ο και ωφελεί, εϊδωλόν τι τής δικαιοσύνης, το τον μεν σκυτοτομικον φύσει όρθώς €χειν σκυτοτομεΐν καί άλλο μηδέν πράττειν, τον δε τεκτονικόν τεκταίνεσθαι, καί τάλλα δη ούτως. Φαίνεται. Τό δε γε αληθές τοιουτο μεν τι ήν, ως D εοικεν, ή δικαιοσύνη, άλλ’ ου περί την εξω πράξιν των αυτού, άλλα περί την εντός ως αληθώς περί εαυτόν καί τα εαυτού, μη εάσαντα τάλλότρια * 6
° δ . cf. supra on 434 d.
6 The contemplation of the είδωλον, image or symbol, leads us to the reality. The reality is always the Platonic Idea. The «ἴδωλον, in the case of ordinary “ things,” is the materia] copy which men mistake for the reality (516 a). In the case of spiritual things and moral ideas, there is no visible image or symbol (Polit. 286 a), but imperfect analogies, popular definitions, suggestive phrases, as τα eauroO πράττβιν, well-meant laws and institutions serve as the είδωλα in which the philosophic dialectician may find a reflection of the true idea. Cf. on 520 c, Sophist 234 c, Theaetet. 150 b.
e Cf. Tim. 86 d, Laws 731 e, Apol. 23 a. The reality of justice as distinguished from the «ἶδωλον, which in this case is merely the economic division of labour. Adam errs in 412
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of this to be found in the fact that each of the principles within him does its own work in the matter of ruling and being ruled ? ” “Yes, that and nothing else.” “ Do you still, then, look for justice to be anything else than this potency which provides men and cities of this sort ? ”	“ No, by heaven,”
he said, “ I do not.”
XVII.	“ Finished, then, is our dream and perfected —the surmise λνε spoke of,0 that, by some Providence, at the very beginning of our foundation of the state, we chanced to hit upon the original principle and a sort of type of justice.” “ Most assuredly.” “ It really was, it seems, Glaucon, which is λνΐΐ}' it helps,6 a sort of adumbration of justice, this principle that it is right for the cobbler by nature to cobble and occupy himself with nothing else, and the carpenter to practise carpentry, and similarly all others. But the truth of the matter® λνπε, as it seems, that justice is indeed something of this kind, yet not in regard to the doing of one’s ολνη business externally, but \vith regard to that λνΙιΐοΗ is λνΠΠιη and in the true sense concerns one’s self, and the things of one’s self—it means thatd
thinking that the real justice is justice in the soul, and the ίίδωλον is justice in the state. In the state too the division of labour may be taken in the lower or in the higher sense. Cf. supra on 370 a, Introd. p. xv.
d μη έάσαντα . . . δόξαν 444 α : cf. Gorgias 459 c, 462 c. A series of participles in implied indirect discourse expand the meaning of τήν ΐντό$ (πράξιν), and enumerate the conditions precedent (resumed in οντω δι? 443 e; cf. Protag. 325 a) of all action which is to be called just if it tends to preserve this inner harmony of soul, and the reverse if it tends to dissolve it. The subject of πράττειν is anybody or Everyman. For the general type of sentence and the Stoic principle that nothing imports but virtue cf. 591 e and 618 c.
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πράττειν έκαστον iv αύτώ μηδε πολυπραγμονειν προς άλληλα τα εν ττ} φνχή γένη, άλλα τω οντι τα οίκεΐα ευ θεμενον καί άρξαντα αυτόν αύτοΰ καί κοσμήσαντα και φίλον γενόμενον έαυτω και ξυναρμόσαντα τρία όντα ώσπερ ορούς τρεις αρμονίας άτεχνώς νεάτης τε και υπάτης και E μέσης, καί ει άλλα άττα μεταξύ τυγχάνει όντα, πάντα ταΰτα ξυνδήσαντα καί παντάπασιν ένα γενόμενον εκ πολλών, σώφρονα καί ηρμοσμένον, ούτω δη πράττειν ήδη, εάν τι πράττη η περί χρημάτων κτήσιν η περί σώματος θεραπείαν η καί πολιτικόν τι η περί τα ίδια ξυμβόλαια, εν πάσι τουτοις ηγούμενον καί όνομάζοντα δικαίαν μεν καί καλήν πραξιν, η αν ταύτην την εξιν σώζη τε καί ξυναπεργάζηται, σοφίαν δε την επιστατούσαν 444 ταύτη τη πράξει επιστήμην, άδικον δε πραξιν, ή αν αει ταύτην λύη, άμαθίαν δε την ταύτη αΰ * *
0 Cf. supra on 433 e.
b Cf. Gorg. 491 d where Callicles does not understand.
e Cf. Gorg. 504.
d Cf. infra 621 c and supra on 352 a.
* The harmony of the three parts of the soul is compared to that of the three fundamental notes or strings in the octave, including any intervening tones, and so by implica^ tion any faculties of the soul overlooked in the preceding classification. Cf. Plutarch, Plat. Quest. 9, Proclus, p. 230 Kroll. ώσπερ introduces the images, the exact application of which is pointed by άτεχνων. Cf. on 343 c. The scholiast tries to make two octaves (dh διὰ πασών) of it. The technical musical details have at the most an antiquarian interest, and in no way affect the thought, which is that of Shakespeare’s
For government, though high and low and lower,
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent,
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a man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do each the work of some other and interfere and meddle with one another, but that he should dispose well of what in the true sense of the word is properly his own γ’ and having first attained to self-mastery 6 and beautiful order c within himself,d and having harmonized 8 these three principles, the notes or intervals of three terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the mean, and all others there may be between them, and having linked and bound all three together and made of himself a unit/ one man instead of many, self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then only tum to practice if he find aught to do either in the getting of wealth or the tendance of the body or it may be in political action or private business, in all such doings believing and naming® the just and honourable action to be that which preserves and helps to produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science that presides over such conduct; and believing and naming the unjust action to be that which ever tends to overthrow this spiritual constitution, and brutish
Congreeing in a full and natural close
Like music.	(Henry V. τ. ii. 179.)
Cf. Cicero, De Rep. ii. 42, and Milton (Reason of Church Government), “ Discipline . . . which with her musical chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.”
’ Cf. Epin. 992 b. The idea was claimed for the Pythagoreans; cf. Zeller i. i. p. 463, Guyau, Esquisse d'unt Morale, p. 109 “La moralite n’est autre chose que l’unitA de l’etre.” “ The key to effective life is unity of life.” says another modern rationalist.
1 όνομάξοντα. betrays a consciousness that the ordinary meaning of words is somewhat forced for edification. Cf. Laves 864 a-β and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 9, n. 21. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1138 b 6) would regard all this as mere metaphor.
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επιστατούσαν δόξαν, ΐΐαντάπασιν, ή δ’ ος, ω Σιώκρατες, αληθή λεγεις. Eiey, ήν δ’ εγώ' τον μεν δίκαιον καί άνδρα καί πάλιν καί δικαιοσύνην, ο τυγχάνει εν αύτοΐς ον, ει φαΐμεν εύρηκεναι, ούκ αν πάνυ τι, οΐμαι, δόξαιμεν φεύδεσθαι. Μά Αία ου μέντοι, εφη. Φώμεν άρα; Φώμεν.
XVIII. "Εστω δη, ήν δ’ εγώ’ μετά γάρ τούτο σκεπτεον, οΐμαι, αδικίαν. Αήλον οτι. Ούκοΰν Β στάσιν τινα αΰ τριών δντων τούτων δει αυτήν είναι καί πολυπραγμοσυνην καί άλλοτριοπραγμο -συνην καί επανάστασιν μέρους τινός τω ολω τής φυχής, ΐν1 άρχη εν αυτή ου προσήκον, άλλα τοι-ουτου οντος φύσει, οΐου πρεπειν αύτώ δουλευειν τω του αρχικού γένους δι’τι1; τοιαΰτ άττα, οΐμαι, φήσομεν καί τήν τούτων ταραχήν καί πλάνην είναι τήν τε αδικίαν καί ακολασίαν καί δειλίαν καί άμαθίαν καί ξυλλήβδην πάσαν κακίαν. Τ αυτά μεν C ουν ταΰτα, εφη. Ούκοΰν, ήν δ’ εγώ, καί τό άδικα πράττειν καί τό άδικε ΐν καί αυ τό δίκαια ποιεΐν, ταΰτα πάντα τυγχάνει δντα κατάδηλα ήδη σαφώς, είπε ρ καί ή αδικία τε καί δικαιοσύνη; Πώς δη; "Οτι, ήν δ’ εγώ, τυγχάνει ούδεν διαφεροντα τών υγιεινών τε καί νοσωδών, ώς εκείνα εν σώματι,
1 7τρέ7Γ6ιν . . . 6vtl is plainly the better reading. Burnet amends the additional του δ’ αΰ δονλεδὲιν of several mss. to τφ δ’ ού δου\etfeiv, which might be justified by 358 a.
0 έτζιστ^μ-ην . . . δόξαν : a bint of a fundamental distinction, not explicitly mentioned before in the Republic. Gf. Meno 97 β ff. and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-49. It is used here rhetorically to exalt justice and disparage injustice, άμαθία is a very strong word, possibly used here already in the special Platonic sense: the ignorance that mistakes itself for knowledge. Of. Sophist 229 c.
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ignorance, to be the opinion a that in turn presides 6 over this.” “ What you say is entirely true, Socrates.” “ Well,” said I, “ if we should affirm that we had found the just man and state and what justice really isc in them, I think we should not be much mistaken ”	“ No indeed, we should not,” he said.
“ Shall we affirm it, then ? ”	“ Let us so affirm.”
XVIII.	“ So be it, then,” said I; “ next after this, I take it, we must consider injustice.” “ Obviously/’ “ Must not this be a kind of civil war d of these three principles, their meddlesomeness* and interference with one another’s functions, and the revolt of one part against the whole of the soul that it may hold therein a rule which does not belong to it, since its nature is such that it befits it to serve as a slave to the ruling principle ? Something of this sort, I fancy, is what we shall say. and that the confusion of these principles and their straying from their proper course is injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and brutish ignorance and, in general/ all turpitude.” “ Precisely this,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ to act unjustly and be unjust and in turn to act justly— the meaning of all these terms becomes at once plain and clear, since injustice and justice are so.” “ How so ? ” “ Because,” said I, “ these are in the soul what9 the healthful and the diseaseful are in the body;
b έτιστατονσαν: Isocrates would have used a synonym instead of repeating the word.
•	Cf. 337 b.
d στάσιν: cf. 440 e. It is defined in Sophist 228 b. Aristotle would again regard this as mere metaphor.
*	τολιπτρα·/μοσννην : supra 434 β and Isoc. viii. 59.
1 ξυΧΚ-ηβδην·. summing up, as in Phaedo 69 b.
9 ώι (Υβινα.: a proportion is thus usually stated in an-acoluthic apposition.
VOL. ι	2 E
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ταΰτα εν ψυχή. Πή; εφη. Τα μεν που υγιεινά ύγίειαν εμποιεί, τα δε νοσώδη νόσον. Ναι. Oύκοΰν και το μεν δίκαια πράττειν δικαιοσύνην εμποιεί, το δ’ άδικα αδικίαν; Ανάγκη. Έστι δε τό μεν ύγίειαν ποιεΐν τα εν τω σώματι κατά φυσιν καθιστάναι κρατεΐν τε και κρατεΐσθαι υπ’ άλληλων, το δε νόσον παρά φυσιν άρχειν τε και άρχεσθαι άλλο υπ’ άλλου. ’Έστι γάρ. Ούκοΰν αυ, εφην, τό δικαιοσύνην εμποιεΐν τα εν τη φυγή κατά φυσιν καθιστάναι κρατεΐν τε και πρατεΐσθαι υπ’ άλληλων, τό δε αδικίαν παρά φυσιν άρχειν τε και άρχεσθαι άλλο υπ’ άλλου; Κομιδη, εφη. ’Αρετή μεν άρα, ως εοικεν, ύγίειά τε τις αν εΐη καί κάλλος καί ευεξία ψυχής, κακία δε νόσος τε καί αίσχος καί ασθένεια. Έστιν οϋτω. 9Αρ’ οΰν ου καί τα μεν καλά επιτηδεύματα εις αρετής κτή-σιν φόρε ι, τα δ’ αισχρά εις κακίας; Ανάγκη.
XIX.	Τό δη λοιπόν ήδη, ως εοικεν, ήμΐν εστί σκεφασθαι, πότερον αυ λυσιτελεΐ δίκαιά τε πράτ-τειν καί καλά επιτηδεύειν καί είναι δίκαιον, εάν τε λανθάνη εάν τε μη τοιοΰτος ών, ή άδικεΐν τε καί άδικον είναι, εάνπερ μη δίδω δίκην μηδε βελτίων γίγνηται κολαζόμενος. Άλλ’, εφη, ώ Σώκρατες, * *
° The common-sense point of view, “ fit fabricando faber.” Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 a 32.
In Gorg. 460 b, Socrates argues the paradox that he who knows justice does it. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 11, n. 42.
6 Cf. the generalization of to include medicine and music in Symp. 186-187, and Tim. 82 a, Laws 906 c, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 500.
* The identification of virtue with spiritual health really, as Plato says (445 a), answers the main question of the 418
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there is no difference.” “ In what respect ? ” he said. “ Healthful things surely engender health" and diseaseful disease.” “ Yes.” “ Then does not doing just acts engender justice and unjust injustice ? ” “ Of necessity.” “ But to produce health is to establish the elements in a body in the natural relation pf dominating and being dominated 6 by one another, while to cause disease is to bring it about that one rules or is ruled by the other contrary to nature.” “ Yes, that is so.” “ And is it not likewise the production of justice in the soul to establish its principles in the natural relation of controlling and being controlled by one another, while injustice is to cause the one to rule or be ruled by the other contrary to nature ? ”	“ Exactly so,” he said.
“ Virtue, then, as it seems, would be a kind of health® and beauty and good condition of the soul, and vice would be disease,d ugliness, and weakness.” “It is so.” “Then is it not also true that beautiful and honourable pursuits tend to the 'winning of virtue and the ugly to vice ? ”	“ Of necessity.”
XIX. “ And now at last, it seems, it remains for us to consider whether it is profitable to do justice and practise honourablepursuits and be just, whethere one is known to be such or not, or whether injustice profits, and to be unjust, if only a man escape punishment and is not bettered by chastisement/ ” “ Nay,
Republic. It is not explicitly used as one of the three final arguments in the ninth book, but is implied in 591 b. It is found “already ” in Crito 47 d-e. Cf. Gorg. 479 b.
d κακία . . . αίσχος: Sophist 228 E distinguishes two forms of κακία: νόσος or moral evil, and ignorance or αίσχος. Cf. Gorg. 477 b.
* έάν re . . . edv re: cf. supra 337 c, 367 e, 427 D, 429 E.
/ Cf. Gorg. 512 a-β, and supra on 3S0 b.
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γελοΐον εμοιγε φαίνεται to σκάμμα γίγνεσθαι ήδη, ei του μεν σώματος της φύσεως διαφθειρομενης δοκεΐ ου βιωτδν είναι ούδε μετά πάντων αιτίων τε και ποτών καί παντός πλούτον καί πάσης αρχής, της δε αύτοΰ τούτου ω ζώμεν φύσεως ταρατ-Β τόμενης καί διαφθειρομενης βιωτόν αρα εσται, εάνπερ τις ποιή ο αν βουληθή άλλο π/Vrjv τούτο, όπόθεν κακίας μεν καί αδικίας άπαλλαγησεται, δικαιοσύνην δε καί αρετήν κτήσεται, επειδηπερ εφάνη γε όντα εκάτερα οια ημείς διεληλύθαμεν. Γ ελοΐον γάρ, ην δ’ εγώ· ἀλλ’ όμως επείπερ ενταύθα εληλύθαμεν, όσον οιόν τε σαφέστατα κατιδεΐν ότι ταϋτα ούτως εχει, ου χρή άποκάμνειν. “Hκιστα νη τον Αία, άφη, πάντων άποκμητεον. C Αεΰρο νυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ινα καί ϊδης, όσα καί εΐδη εχει ή κακία, ως εμοί δοκεΐ, α γε δη καί άξια θεάςf "E πο μαι, εφη· μόνον λεγε. Και μην, ην δ’ εγώ, ώσπερ από σκοπιάς μοι φαίνεται, επειδή ενταύθα άναβεβήκαμεν τού λόγου, εν μεν είναι είδος τής * 6
° Cf. 456 d. On the following argumentum ex contrario cf. supra on 336 e.
6 Cf. on 353 d and Aristot. De an. 414 a 12 ff. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 41.
c Cf. 577 d, Gorg. 466 e. If all men desire the good, he who does evil does not do what he really wishes.
d δσον . . . καπδβίν is generally taken as epexegetic of ενταύθα. It is rather felt with ον χρη άττοκάμνειν. e Cf. Apol. 25 c.
f & ye δη και άξια θέα?: for καί cf. Soph. 223 A, 229 D, Tim. 83 c, Polit. 285 b, and infra 544 a, c-d. By the strict theory of ideas any distinction may mark a class, and so constitute an idea. (Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 22-25.) But Plato’s logical practice recognizes that 420
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Socrates,” he said, “ I think that from this point on our inquiry becomes an absurdity a—if, while life is admittedly intolerable with a ruined constitution of body even though accompanied by all the food and drink and wealth and power in the world, we are yet to be asked to suppose that, when the very nature and constitution of that whereby we live 6 is disordered and corrupted, life is going to be worth living, if a man can only do as he pleases,0 and pleases to do anything save that which will rid him of evil and injustice and make him possessed of justice and virtue—now that the two have been shown to be as we have described them.” “ Yes, it is absurd,” said I; “ but nevertheless, now that we have won to this height, we must not grow weary in endeavouring to discover d with the utmost possible clearness that these things are so.” “ That is the last thing in the world we must do,” he said. “ Come up here e then/’ said I, “ that you may see how many are the kinds of evil, I mean those that it is worth while to observe and distinguish / ”	“ I am with you,” he said ; “ only do
you say on.” “ And truly,” said I, “ now that we have come to this height9 of argument I seem to see
only typical or relevant “ Ideas ” are worth naming or considering. The Republic does not raise the metaphysical question how a true idea is to be distinguished from a part or from a partial or casual concept. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 52-53, n. 381, Polit. 263 a-b.
9 Cf. 5SS b, Emerson, Nominalist and Realist, ii. p. 256: “We like to come to a height of land and see the landscape, just as we value a general remark in conversation.” Cf. Lowell, Democracy, Prose \Vorks, vi. 8: “ He who has mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of speculation.” From this and 517 a-β, the άνάβασπ became a technical or cant term in Neoplatonism.
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αρετής, άπειρα δε τής κακίας, τετταρα δ’ εν αντοΐς άττα ών καί άξιον επιμνησθήναι. Πώς λεγεις; όφη. "Oσοι, ήν δ’ εγώ, πολιτειών τρόποι εισϊν είδη εχοντες, τ οσοΰτοι κινδννενονσι καί D φνχής τρόποι είναι. Πόσοι 817; ΐΐεντε μεν, ήν 3’ εγώ, πολιτειών, πόντε δε φυχής. Αόγε, όφη, τινες. Αε'γω, εΐπον, ότι εις μεν οντος ον ημείς διεληλνθαμεν πολιτείας εΐη αν τρόπος, επονο-μασθείη δ’ αν καί διχή· εγγενο μόνον μεν γάρ άνδρός ενός εν τοίς άρχονσι διαφεροντος βασιλεία αν κληθείη, πλειόνων δε αριστοκρατία. * Αληθή, eφη. Τοντο μεν τοίννν, ήν δ’ εγώ, εν είδος λόγω· E οντε γάρ αν πλείονς οντε εις εγγενό μένος κινή-σειεν αν των άξιων λόγον νόμων τής πόλεως, τροφή τε καί παιδεία χρησάμενος, ή διήλθομεν. Οι) γάρ είκός, όφη. * 6
“ έν μέν, etc.: perhaps a faint reminiscence of the line έσθ\οί μιν yap άτλώ?, παντοδαπως δέ κακοί, quoted by Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1106 b 35. It suggests Plato’s principle of the unity of virtue, as Άπειρα below suggests the logical doctrine of the Phileb. 16 and Parmen. 145 a, 158 b-c that the other of the definite idea is the indefinite and infinite.
6 The true state is that in which knowledge governs. It may be named indifferently monarchy, or aristocracy, according as such knowledge happens to be found in one or more than one. It can never be the possession of many. Cf. infra 494 a. The inconsistencies which some critics have
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as from a point of outlook that there is one form ° of excellence, and that the forms of evil are infinite, yet that there are some four among them that it is worth while to take note of.” “ What do you mean?” he said. “ As many as are the varieties of political constitutions that constitute specific types, so many, it seems likely, are the characters of soul.” “ How many, pray ? ”	“ There are five kinds of constitu-
tions,” said I, “ and five kinds of soul.” “ Tell me what they are,” he said. “ I tell you,” said I, “ that one way of government would be the constitution that we have just expounded, but the names that might be applied to it are two.6 If one man of surpassing merit rose among the rulers, it would be denominated royalty ; if more than one, aristocracy.” “ True,” he said. “ Well, then,” I said, “ this is one of the forms I have in mind. For neither would a number of such men, nor one if he arose among them, alter to any extent worth mentioning the laws of our city—if he preserved the breeding and the education that we have described.” “ It is not likely,” he said.
found between this statement and other parts of the Republic, are imaginary. Hitherto the Republic has contemplated a plurality of rulers, and such is its scheme to the end. But we are explicitly warned in 540 d and 587 d that this is a matter of indifference. It is idle then to argue with Immisch, Krohn, and others that the passage marks a sudden, violent alteration of the original design.
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I. ’Αγαθήν μεν τοίνυν την τοιαύτην πάλιν τε και πολιτείαν και ορθήν καλώ, και άνδρα τον τοιοΰτον κακός δε τάς άλλας και ήμαρτημενας, ει'περ αυτή ορθή, περί τε πόλεων διοικήσεις και περί ιδιωτών φυχής τρόπου κατασκευήν, εν τετταρσι πονηριάς είδεσιν οϋσας. Ποια? δη ταύτας; εφη. καί εγώ μεν ήα τα? εφεξής ερών, ως μοι εφαίνοντο εκασται Β εξ άλλήλων μεταβαίνειν 6 δε Πολέμαρχος— σμικρόν γάρ άπωτερω του Άδειμάντου καθήστο— εκτείνας την χεΐρα καί λαβόμενος του ϊ ματ ίου άνωθεν αύτοΰ παρά τον ώμον εκείνον τε προσηγάγετο καί προτείνας εαυτόν ελεγεν άττα προσκεκυφώς, ών άλλο μεν ούδεν κατηκουσαμεν, τάδε δε· ’Α φήσομεν οΰν, εφη, ή τί δ ράσο μεν; “Η κιστά γε, εφη 6 Άδείμαντος μέγα ήδη λεγων. και εγώ, Τί μάλιστα, εφην, υμείς ούκ άφίετε; Σ ί,
0 Cf. on 427 e, and Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 14; for όρθή, “ normal,” see p. 423.
b κατασκευήν: a highly general word not to be pressed in this periphrasis. Cf. Gorg. 455 e, 477 b.
c Cf. 562 c, Theaetet. 180 c, Stein on Herod, i. 5. For the transition here to the digression of books V., VI., and VII. cf. Introd. p. xvii, Phaedo 84c. “Digression” need not imply that these books were not a part of the original design.
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I. “To such a city, then, or constitution I apply the terms good0 and right—and to the corresponding kind of man; but the others I describe as bad and mistaken, if this one is right, in respect both to the administration of states and to the formation6 of the character of the individual soul, they falling under four forms of badness.” “ What are these.” he said. And I was going onc to enumerate them in what seemed to me the order of their evolution d from one another, when Polemarchus—he sat at some little distancee from Adeimantus—stretched forth his hand, and, taking hold of his garment1 from above by the shoulder, drew the other toward him and, leaning forward himself, spoke a few words in his ear, of which we overheard nothing3 else save only this, “ Shall we let him off,* then,” he said, “ or what shall we do?” “By no means,” said Adeimantus, πολύ-raising his voice. “ What, pray,” * said I, “ is it that you are not letting off ? ”	“ You,” said he. “And
d μεταβαίναν: the word is half technical. Cf 547 c, 550 d, Latcs 676 a, 736 d-e, 894 a.
*	άτωτέρω absolutely. Cf Cratinus 229 Kock ίνοι κάθηνται τητ \vpas άπωτέρω.
' Cf. 327 Β.	» Cf. 3ό9 E.	* Cf. on 327 c.
*	Cf 337 d, 343 b, 421 c, 612 c, Laches 188 e, Meno 80 b. There is a play on the double meaning, “ What, pray?” and “ Why, pray ? ”
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C V δ' ὅ?. "Οτι, εγώ εΐπον, τί μάλιστα; Άπορ-ραθυμεΐν ή μιν δοκέ ΐς, εφη, και είδος ολον ον το ελάχιστον εκκλεπτειν του λόγου, ΐνα μη διελθης, και λησειν οίηθηναι είπών αυτό φαυλως, ώς άρα περί γυναικών τε και παίδων παντι δηλον, δτι κοινά τα φίλων εσται. Oύκοΰν όρθώς, εφην, ώ Άδείμαντε; Ναί, η δ’ ος· άλλα τό όρθώς τούτο, ώσπερ τάλλα, λόγου δεΐται, τις ο τρόπος της κοινωνίας· πολλοί γάρ αν γενοιντο. μη ονν παρης D οντινα συ λεγεις. ως ημείς πάλαι περιμενομεν οιόμενοί σε που μνησθήσεσθαι παιδοποιίας τε περί, πώς παιδοποιησονται, και γενομενονς πώς θρε-φουσι, και δλην τ αυτήν ην λεγεις κοινωνίαν γυναικών τε και παίδων· μέγα γάρ τι οίόμεθα φέρειν και ολον εις πολιτείαν όρθώς η μη όρθώς γιγνόμενον. νΰν οΰν επειδή άλλης επιλαμβάνει πολιτείας πριν ταΰτα ίκανώς διελεσθαι, δέδοκται 450 ήμΐν τούτο, ο σύ ηκουσας, το σε μη μεθιεναι, πρϊν αν ταΰτα πάντα ώσπερ τάλλα διελθης. Και εμε τοίνυν, ό Υλαυκων εφη, κοινωνόν της φήφου ταύτης τίθετε. ’Αμελεί, εφη ό Θρασυμαχος, 7τάσι ταΰτα δεδογμενα ημΐν νόμιζε, ώ Έώκρατες.
II.	O ιον, ην δ’ εγώ, ειργάσασθε επιλαβόμενοί
α Cf. Soph. Track. 437.	6 So Isoc.xv. 74 δλοις etSecri.
e Cf. 424- a, Laws 739 c. Aristotle says that the possessions of friends should be separate in ownership but common in use, as at Sparta. Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 201, Epicurus in Diog. Laert. x. 11, Aristot. Pol. 1263 a 30 ff., Eurip. Androm. 270.
d Cf. 459 d, Laws 668 d, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 13, Shakes. Tro. and Cres. i. i. 23 “ But here’s yet in the word hereafter the kneading, the making of the cake,” etc.
* Cf. Laws 665 β 7.
f Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1264 a 12.
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for what special reason, pray? ” said I. “ We think you are a slacker,” he said, “ and are trying to cheat® us out of a whole division,6 and that not the least, of the argument to avoid the trouble of expounding it, and expect to ‘ get away with it ’ by observing thus lightly that, of course, in respect to women and children it is obvious to everybody that the possessions of friends will be in common.6 ” “ Well, isn’t that right, Adeimantus ? ” I said. “ Yes,” said he, “ but this word ‘ right,’d like other things, requires defining e as to the way f and manner of such a community. There might be many ways. Don’t, then, pass over the one that you*7 have in mind. For we have long been lying in wait for you, expecting that you would say something both of the procreation of children and their bringing ιιρ,Λ and would explain the whole matter of the community of women and children of which you speak. We think that the right or wrong management of this makes a great difference, all the difference in the world/ in the constitution of a state : so now, since you are beginning on another constitution before sufficiently defining this, we are firmly resolved, as you overheard, not to let you go till you have expounded all this as fully as you did the rest.” “ Set me down, too,” said Glaucon, “ as voting this ticket.* ”	“ Surely,” said
Thrasymachus. “ you may consider it a joint resolution of us all, Socrates.”
II. “ What a thing you have done,” said I, “ in thus
e Emphatic. GY. 427 e.
*	γβνομένοι1*: a noun is supplied from the preceding verb. Cf. on 598 c, and supra on 341 d.
*	μέγα . . . καί δλον : cf. 469 c, 537 c, Phaedo 79 e, Laws
779 b, 944 c, Symp. 188 d, Demosth. ii. 2-2, Aeschyl. Prom. 961.	* Cf. Protag. 330’c.
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μου. όσον λόγον πάλιν ώσπερ εξ αρχής κινείτε περί τής πολιτείας! ήν ως ήδη διεληλυθώς εγωγε εχαιρον αγαπών, ει τις εάσοι ταΰτα άποδεξάμενος Β ως τότε ερρήθη· α νυν υμείς παρακαλοΰντες ου κ ϊστ€ οσον εσμόν λόγων επεγείρετε· ον όρων εγώ παρήκα τότε, μή παράσχοι πολύν όχλον. Τί δἐ; ή δ’ ος ό Θρασύ μαχος· χρυσοχοήσοντας οΐει τουσδε νυν ενθάδε άφΐχθαι, άλλ’ ου λόγων άκουσο-μενους ; Ναι, εΐπον, μέτριων γε. Μἐτρον δἐ γ't όφη, ώ Σ,ώκρατες, ό Γλαυκών, τοιούτων λόγων άκουειν 'όλος ό βίος νουν εχουσιν. άλλα τό μεν ημετερον εα· σύ δε περί ών ερωτώ μεν μηδαμώς C άποκάμης ή σοι δοκεΐ δεξιών, τις ή κοινωνία τοΐς φυλαξιν ήμΐν παίδων τε περί και γυναικών εσται και τροφής νέων ετι όντων, τής εν τω μεταξύ χρόνω γιγνομενης γενεσεώς τε καί παιδείας, ή δἡ επιπονωτάτη δοκεΐ είναι, πειρώ οΰν είπεΐν τινα τρόπον δει γίγνεσθαι αυτήν. Οι) ρόδιον, ώ ευδαιμον, ήν δ’ εγώ, διελθεϊν πολλάς γάρ απιστίας εχει ετι μάλλον τών έμπροσθεν ών διήλθομεν. και γάρ ως δυνατά λεγεται, άπιστοΐτ αν, καί εΐ ό τι μάλιστα γενοιτο, ως άριστ αν είη ταΰτα, καί D ταύτη άπιστήσεται. διό δη καί όκνος τις αυτών ° Cf. Theaetet. 18-1 c, Gorg. 469 c.
b For the metaphor cf. Eurip. Bacchae 710 and σμψος, Rep. 574· d, Cratyl. 401 c, Meno 72 a. e Cf. Phileb. 36 d, Theaetet. 184. a, Cratyl. 411 a. d Thrasymachus speaks here for the last time. He is mentioned in 357 a, 358 b-c, 498 c, 545 b, 590 d.
e Lit. “to smelt ore.” The expression was proverbial and was explained by an obscure anecdote. Cf. Leutsch, Paroemiographi, ii. pp. 91, 727, and i. ρ. 461, and commentators on Herod, iii. 102.
1 Plato often anticipates and repels the charge of tedious 428
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challenginga me! What a huge debate you have started afresh, as it were, about this polity, in the supposed completion of which I was rejoicing, being only too glad to have it accepted as I then set it forth! Y oa don’t realize what a swarm 6 of arguments you are stirring upe by this demand, which I foresaw and evaded to save us no end of trouble.” “ Well,” said Thrasymachus,4* “ do you suppose this company has come here to prospect for golde and not to listen to discussions?” “Yes,” I said, “in measure.” “ Nay, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “the measure / of listening to such discussions is the whole of life for reasonable men. So don’t consider us, and do not you yourself grow weary in explaining to us what we ask for, your views as to how this communion of wives and children among our guardians will be managed, and also about the rearing of the children while still young in the interval betweeng birth and formal schooling which is thought to be the most difficult part of education. Try, then, to tell us what must be the manner of it.” “ It is not an easy thing to expound, my dear fellow,” said I, “for even more than the provisions that precede it, it raises many doubts. For one might doubt -whether what is proposed is possible* and,even conceding the possibility/ one might still be sceptical whether it is best. For which reason one, as it were, shrinks from touching
length (see Polit. 286 c, Phileb. 28 d, 36 d). Here the thought takes a different turn (as 504- c). The δέ ye implies a slight rebuke (cf. Class. Phil. xiv. pp. 165-174).
9 So 493 a. Cf. on Aristoph. Acharn. 434, and Laics 792 a.
*	Cf. 456 c, Thucyd. vi. 98, Introd. xvii.
*	eio τι μάλιστα : a common formula for what a disputant can afford to concede. Cf. Lysias xiii. 52, xxii. 1, xxii. 10. It occurs six times in the Charmides.
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άπτεσθαι, μη εύχη 8οκη είναι 6 λόγος, ω φίλε εταίρε. Μηδἐν, η δ’ ος, οκνεί' ούτε γάρ άγνώ-μονες ούτε άπιστοι ούτε δύσνοι οι άκουσόμενοι. και εγώ εΐπον *Ω άριστε, η που βουλόμενός με παραθαρρύνειν λέγεις; ’'Eyojy’, εφη. Παν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, τουναντίον ποιείς, πιστεύοντας μεν γαρ εμού εμοι είδέναι α λέγω, καλώς ειχεν η παρα-Ε μυθία· εν γαρ φρονίμοις τε και φίλοις περί των μεγίστων τε και φίλων τάληθή είδότα λέγειν ασφαλές και θαρραλέον άπιστοΰντα δε καί ζητούντο άμα τούς λόγους ποιεΐσθαι, ο δη εγώ δρω, 451 φοβερόν τε και σφαλερόν, ου τι γέλωτα όφλεΐν παιδικόν γαρ τούτο γε· άλλα μη σφαλείς της αλήθειας ου μόνον αυτός άλλα καί τους φίλους ζυνεπισιτασάμενος κείσομαι περί α ήκιστα δει σφάλλεσθαι. προσκυνώ δε ’Αδράστειαν, ώ Γλαυκών, χάριν οΰ μέλλω λέγειν· ελπίζω γαρ οΰν έλατ-τον αμάρτημα άκουσίως τινός φονέα γενέσθαι η άπατεώνα καλών τε καί άγαθών καί δικαίων νομίμων πέρι. τούτο οΰν το κινδύνευμα κινδυ-
° Cf. Introd. xxxi-xxxii, infra 456 c, 499 c, 540 d, Laws 736 υ, Aristot. Pol. 1260 b 29, 1265 a 17 δει μέν οΰν
ΰποτίθεσθαι κατ ευχήν, μηδέν μέντοι αδύνατον.
b άγνώ/ioves = inconsiderate, unreasonable, as Andoc, ii. 6 shows.
e Cf. on 452 c-d, Euthydem. 3 c “ To be laughed at is no matter,” Laws 830 β τον των ανόητων -γέλωτα, Eurip. fr. 495.
d Άδράστειαν: practically equivalent to Nemesis. Cf. our “knock on wood.” Cf. Posnansky in Breslauer Phil. 430
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on the matter lest the theory be regarded as nothing but a ‘ wish-thought,’a my dear friend.” “ Do not shrink,” he said, “ for your hearers will not be inconsiderate6 nor distrustful nor hostile.” And I said, “ My good fellow, is that remark intended to encourage me?” "It is,” he said. “Well then/’ said I, “it has just the contrary effect. For, if I were confident that I was speaking with knowledge, it would be an excellent encouragement. For there is both safety and boldness in speaking the truth with knowledge about our greatest and dearest concerns to those who are both wise and dear. But to speak when one doubts himself and is seeking while he talks, as I am doing, is a fearful and slippery venture. The fear is not of being laughed at,c for that is childish, but, lest, missing the truth, I fall down and drag my friends with me in matters where it most imports not to stumble. So I salute Nemesis,dGlaucon, in what I am about to say. For, indeed,® I believe that involuntary homicide is a lesser fault than to mislead opinion about the honourable, the good, and the just. This is a risk that it is better to run with enemies f than Abhandl. v. 2, “Nemesis und Adrasteia”: Herod, i. 35, Aeschyl. Prom. 936, Eurip. Rhesus 342, Demosth. xxv. 37 και Άδράστίΐαν μιν άνθρωπος ών iyw προσκυνώ. For the moral earnestness of what follows cf. 336 e, Gorg. 458 a, and Joubert apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. p. 29 “ Ignorance . . . is in itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.”
* yap οΰν, “for in fact,” but often with the suggestion that the fact has to be faced, as e.g. in Tim. 47 e, where the point is often missed.
/ Almost proverbial. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 27. 21. Plato is speaking here from the point of view of the ordinary man, and not from that of his “Sermon on the Mount ethics.” Cf. Phileb. 49 d and Gorg. 480 e, where Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. pp. 332 and 350, goes astray. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 297.
PLATO
Β νεύειν εν έχθροΐς κρεΐττον ή φίλοις, ώστε ου1 με παραμυθεΐ. καί ό Γ λανκών γελάσας ΆΛΛ’, ω Έώκρατες, έφη, εάν τι πάθωμεν πλημμελές υπό του λογου, άφίεμέν σε ώσπερ φόνου και καθαρόν είναι και μη απατεώνα ημών άλλα θαρρησας λέγε. ΆΛΛά μέντοι, εΐπον, καθαρός γε και εκεί ό άφεθείς, ως ό νόμος λέγει· εΐκός 8ε γε, εΐπερ εκεί, κάνθάδε. Λεγε τοίνυν, έφη, τούτου γ’ ένεκα. Λέγειν 8η, εφην εγώ, χρη άνάπαλιν αύ νυν, α τότε ϊσως έδει C εφεξής λέγειν τάχα 8ε ούτως αν όρθώς εχοι, μετά άν8ρεΐον δράμα παντελώς διαπερανθεν το γυναικείον αύ περαίνειν, άλλως τε και επειδή συ οϋτω προκαλεΐ.
III.	’Λνθρώποις γάρ φϋσι και παιδευθεΐσιν ώς ημείς διήλθομεν, κατ' εμήν δόξαν ούκ εστ άλλη ορθή παίδων τε και γυναικών κτήσίς τε καί χρεία ή κατ' εκείνην τήν ορμήν ίοϋσιν, ήνπερ το πρώτον ώρμήσαμεν επεχειρήσαμεν δε που ως άγελης φύλακας τούς άνδρας καθιστάναι τω λόγω. Ναί.
D ’Λκολουθώμεν τοίνυν και τήν γενεσιν και τροφήν παραπλήσιον άποδιδόντες, καί σκοπώμεν, ει ήμΐν πρέπει ή ου. Πώς; εφη. ^Ωδε. τάς θηλείας τών φυλάκων κυνών πάτερα ξυμφυλάττειν οίόμεθα δεΐν, άπερ αν οι άρρενες φυλάττωσι, και ξυν-θηρεύειν καί τάλλα κοινή πράττειν, ή τάς μεν 1 οΰ Hermann : mss. ούκ ed and eft, which would be ironical. Adam is mistaken in supposing that Glaucon laughs at the irony.
° ώσπερ marks the legal metaphor to which έκεΐ below refers. Cf. Laws 869 e, and Eurip. Hippol. 1433 and 1448-1450, with Hirzel, Αίκηεtc. ρ. 191, η. 1, Demosth. xxxvii. 58-59. Plato transfers the idea to the other world in Phaedo 114 a-b, where the pardon of their victims is required for the release 432
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with friends, so that your encouragement is none.” And Glaucon, with a laugh, said, “ Nay, Socrates, if any false note in the argument does us any harm, we release you as α in a homicide case, and warrant you pure of hand and no deceiver of us. So speak on with confidence.” “ Well,” said I, “ he who is released in that case is counted pure as the law bids, and, presumably, if there, here too.” “ Speak on, then,” he said, “ for all this objection.” “ We must return then,” said I, “ and say now what perhaps ought to have been said in due sequence there. But maybe this way is right, that after the completion of the male drama we should in turn go through Λνϋΐι the female,6 especially since you are so urgent.”
III. “ For men, then,born and bred as we described, there is in my opinion no other right possession and use of children and women than that which accords vrith the start we gave them. Our endeavour, I believe, was to establish these men in our discourse as the guardians of a flock® ? ”	“ Yes.” “ Let us
preserve the analog}’, then, and assign them a generation and breeding answering to it, and see if it suits us or not.” “ In what way ?” he said. “In this. Do we expect the females of watch-dogs to join in guarding what the males guard and to hunt with them and share all their pursuits or do we expect the of sinners. The passage is used by the older critics in the comparison of Plato with Christianity.
6 Sophron’s Mimes are said to have been so classified. For δράμα cf. also Theaetet. 150 a.
e For the use of analogies drawn from animals cf. 375-376, 422 d, 466 d, 467 β, 491 d-e, 53* a, 546 a-b, 564 a. Plato is only pretending to deduce his conclusions from his imagery. Aristotle’s literal-minded criticism objects that animals have no “economy,” Pol. 1264 b 4 6.
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οίκουρεΐν ένδον ως αδυνάτους διά τον των σκυλά -κων τόκον τ€ καί τροφήν, τούς δε πονεΐν τε καί πάσαν επιμέλειαν εχειν περί τα ποίμνια; Κ,οινη, E εφη, πάντα· πλήν ως άσθενεστεραις χρώμεθα, τοΐς δε ως ίσχυροτέροις. Οΐόν τ’ ου ν, εφην εγώ, επί τα αυτά χρήσθαί τινι ζώω, αν μη την αυτήν τροφήν τε και παιδείαν άποδιδως; Ούχ οΐόν τε. Ει άρα ταΐς γυναιξίν επί ταύτά χρησόμεθα καί 452 τοΐς άνδράσι, ταύτά καί δίδακτρον αυτός. Ναι. Μουσική μεν1 εκείνοις τε καί γυμναστική εδόθη. Ναι. Και ταΐς γυναιξίν άρα τουτω τω τεχνα καί τα περί τον πόλεμον άποδοτεον καί χρηστέον κατά ταύτά. Είκος εξ ών λέγεις, εφη. "Ισως δη, εΐπον, παρά τό έθος γελοία αν φαίνοιτο πολλά περί τα νυν λεγάμενα, ει πράξεται ή λέγεται. Και μάλα, εφη. Τί, ήν δ’ εγώ, γελοιότατον αύτών όρας; ή δήλα δή ότι γυμνάς τάς γυναίκας εν ταΐς Β παλαίστραις γυμναζομένας μετά των άνδρών, ού μόνον τάς νέας, αλλά καί ήδη τάς πρεσβυτέρας, ώσπερ τούς γέροντας εν τοΐς γυμνασίοις, όταν ρυσοί καί μή ήδεΐς την όφιν όμως φιλογυμνα-στώσιν; Νή τον Αία, έφη· γελοΐον γάρ αν, ως γε 1 /ὥν] Richards’ conjecture μην is attractive.
° Reformers always denounce this source of wit while conservative satirists maintain that ridicule is a test of truth. Of. e.g. Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 439 “Le premier pas dans la carriere philosophique est de se cuirasser contre le ridicule,” and Lucian, Piscator 14 “ No harm can be done by a joke; that on the contrary, whatever is beautiful shines brighter . . . like gold cleansed,” Harmon in Loeb translation, iii. 22. There was a literature for and against 434
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females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the males toil and have all the care of the flock ? ” “ They have all things in common/’ he replied, “ except that we treat the females as weaker and the males as stronger.” “ Is it possible, then,” said I, “ to employ any creature for the same ends as another if you do not assign it the same nurture and education ? ” “ It is not possible.” “ If, then, we are to use the women for the same things as the men, we must also teach them the same things.” “ Yes.” “ Now music together with gymnastic was the training we gave the men.” “Yes.” “Then we must assign these two arts to the women also and the offices of war and employ them in the same way.” “ It would seem likely from what you say,” he replied. “ Perhaps, then,” said I, “ the contrast with present custom0 would make much in our proposals look ridiculous if our words 6 are to be realized in fact.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ What then/’ said I, “ is the funniest thing you note in them ? Is it not obviously the women exercising unclad in the palestra together with the men, not only the young, but even the older, like old men in gymnasiums,® when, though wrinkled and unpleasant to look at, they still persist in exercising ? ” “ Yes, on my word,” he replied, “ it would seem ridiculous under present
custom (sometimes called συνήθεια) of which there are echoes in Cicero’s use of consuetude, Acad. ii. 75, De off. i. 148, De nat. deor. i. 83.
b ή Xiyerat: cf. on 389 D.
e Cf. Theaetet. 162 b, and the οψιμαθής or late learner in Theophrastus’ Characters xxvii. 14 Loeb. Eurip. Androrn. 596 ff. denounces the light attire of Spartan women when exercising.
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iv τω παρεστώτι, φανείη. Ούκοΰν, ην δ’ Ιγώ, επείπερ ώρμησαμεν λέγειν, ον φοβητεον τα τών χαριεντων σκώμματα, οσα και οΐα αν είποιεν εις την τοιαύτην μεταβολήν γενομενην και περί τα C γυμνάσιά και περί μουσικήν και ούκ ελάχιστα περί την των οπλών σχεσιν και ίππων όχησεις. Όρθώς, εφη, λεγεις. ΆΛΑ’ επείπερ λέγειν ήρξά-μεθα, πορευτεον προς το τραχύ τον νόμου, δεηθεΐσί τε τούτων μη τα αυτών πράττειν άλλα σπουδάζειν, και νπομνησασιν, ότι ου πολύς χρόνος εξ ου τοΐς 'Έλλησιν εδόκει αισχρά είναι καί γελοία, άπερ νυν τοΐς πολλοΐς των βαρβάρων, γυμνούς άν-δρας όρασθαι, και δτε ηρχοντο των γυμνασίων πρωί) τοι μεν Κρητες, επειτα Λακεδαιμόνιοι, έξην τοΐς τότε άστείοις πάντα ταΰτα κωμωδεΐν η ούκ οίει; ’Έγωγε. ΆΛλ’ επειδή, οϊμαι, χρωμενοις άμεινον τό άποδύεσθαι τοΰ σνγκαλνπτειν πάντα τα τοιαϋτα εφάνη, και το εν τοΐς όφθαλμοΐς δη γελοΐον εξερρύ υπό τοΰ εν τοΐς λόγοις μηννθεντος άρίστον, και τούτο ενεδείξατο, δτι μάταιος ος γελοΐον άλλο τι ηγείται η τό κακόν, καί ό γελωτοποιεΐν επιχειρών προς άλλην τινα όφιν άποβλεπων ως γελοίου η E την τοΰ άφρονός τε καί κακού, καί καλού αύ σπουδάζει προς άλλον τινα σκοπόν στησάμενος η τον τοΰ αγαθού. Τίαντάπασι μεν οΰν, <ίφη.
IV.	ΤΑρ’ οΰν ού πρώτον μεν τούτο περί αύτών άνομολογητεον, ει δυνατά η ου, καί δοτε'ον άμφι-σβητησιν, είτε τις φιλοπαίσμων είτε σπουδαστικός α Cf. Propert. iv. 13 Muller. b For a variation of this image cf. 568 d. e Plato plays on his own favourite phrase. The proper business of the wit is to raise a laugh. Cf. Symp. 189 b.
d Cf. Thucyd. i. 6, Herod, i. 10. Sikes in Anthropology
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conditions.” “ Then,” said I, “ since we have set out to speak our minds, we must not fear all the jibes a with which the wits would greet so great a revolution, and the sort of things they would say about gymnastics and culture, and most of all about the bearing of arms and the bestriding of horses.” “ You’re right,” he said. “ But since we have begun we must go forward to the rough part of our law,6 after begging these fellows not to mind their own business c but to be serious, and reminding them that it is not long since the Greeks thought it disgraceful and ridiculous, as most of the barbarians d do now, for men to be seen naked. And when the practice of athletics began, first with the Cretans and then with the Lacedaemonians, it was open to the -wits of that time to make fun of these practices, don’t you think so { ” “I do.” “ But when, I take it, experience showed that it is better to strip than to veil all things of this sort, then the laughter of the eyes e faded away before that which reason revealed to be best, and this made it plain that he talks idly who deems anything else ridiculous but evil, and who tries to raise a laugh by looking to any other pattern of absurdity than that of folly and wrong or sets up any other standard of the beautiful as a mark for his seriousness than the good.” “ Most assuredly,” said he.
IV.	“ Then is not the first thing that we have to agree upon with regard to these proposals whether they are possible or not ? And we must throw open the debateto anyone who wishes either in jest or earnest to and the Classics says this was borrowed from Thucydides, whom Wilamowitz says Plato never read. Cf. Dio Chrys.
xiii.	226 M. For έξ ol· cf. Demosth. iv. 3. Isoc. v. 47.
« Lit. “what (seemed) laughable to (in) the eyes.”
1 Cf. ^07 D δοΐμεν . . . λόγον.
PLATO
453 εθέλει άμφισβητήσαι, πότερον δυνατή φύσις ή ανθρώπινη ή θήλεια τη τον άρρενος γένους κοινω-νήσαι εις άπαντα τα έργα, ή ουδ’ εις ev, ή εις τα μεν οΐα τε, εις Be τα ου, και τούτο δη τδ π€ρ'ι τον πόλεμον πατέρων έστίν; άρ’ ούχ ούτως αν κάλλιστα τις άρχόμένος ως τό εικός και κάλλιστα τελευτήσειεν; Πολύ γε, έφη. Βουλα οΰν, ήν δ* εγώ, ημείς προς ημάς αυτούς υπέρ των άλλων άμφισβητήσωμεν, ινα μη έρημα τα τον ετέρου Β λόγον πολιορκήται; Ούδέν, έφη, κωλύει. Αέγω-μεν δη υπέρ αυτών ότι, “ ώ Σ,ώκρατές τε και Γλαυκών, ούδέν δει ύμΐν άλλους άμφισβητεΐν· αυτοί γάρ εν αρχή τής κατοικίσεως, ήν ωκίζετε πάλιν, ώμολογεΐτε δεΐν κατά φύσιν έκαστον ένα εν τό αύτοΰ πράττειν.” ' Ωμολογήσαμεν, οΐμαι· πώς γάρ ου; ’Έστιν οΰν όπως ον πάμπολυ διαφέρει γυνή άνδρός τήν φύσιν; Πώς δ’ ον διαφέρει; Oνκονν άλλο καί έργον εκατέρω προσήκει προσ-C τάττειν τό κατά τήν αύτοΰ φύσιν; Τί μήν; Πω? οΰν ούχ αμαρτάνετε νυν και τάναντία ύμΐν αύτοΐς λέγετε, φάσκοντες αΰ τούς άνδρας καί τάς γυναίκας δεΐν τα αυτά πράττειν, πλεΐστον κεχωρισμένην φύσιν έχοντας; έξεις τι, ώ θαυμάσιε, προς ταΰτ
0 Plato as elsewhere asks whether it is true of all, some, or none. So of the commingling of ideas in Sophist 251 d. Aristotle (Pol. 1260 b 38) employs the same would-be exhaustive method.
b άρχόμενο; . . . τελευτήσειεν: an overlooked reference to a proverb also overlooked by commentators on Pindar, Pyth. i. 35. Of. Pindar, fr. 108 a Loeb, Laws 775 e, Sophocles, fr. 831 (Pearson), Antiphon the Sophist, fr. 60 (Diels).
0 This pleading the opponent’s case for him is common
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raise the question whether female human nature is capable of sharing with the male all tasks or none at all, or some but not others,10 and under which of these heads this business of war falls. Would not this be that best beginning which -would naturally and proverbially lead to the best end 6 ? ” “ Far the best,” he said. “ Shall we then conduct the debate with ourselves in behalf of those others® so that the case of the other side may not be taken defenceless and go by default“Nothing hinders,” he said. “ Shall we say then in their behalf: ‘ There is no need, Socrates and Glaucon, of others disputing against you, for you yourselves at the beginning of the foundation of your city agreed® that each one ought to mind as his own business the one thing for which he was fitted by nature ? ’	‘ We
did so agree, I think ; certainly ! ’	‘ Can it be
denied then that there is by nature a great difference between men and women ? ’	‘ Surely there is.’
‘ Is it not fitting, then, that a different function should be appointed for each corresponding to this difference of nature ? ’	4 Certainly.’ ‘ How, then,
can you deny that you are mistaken and in contradiction with yourselves when you turn around and affirm that the men and the women ought to do the same thing, though their natures are so far apart ? ’ Can you surprise me with an answer to that ques-
in Plato. Cf. especially the plea for Protagoras in Theaetet. 166-167.
d Apparently a mixture of military and legal phraseology. Cf. έκττέρσ-Q in Protag. 340 α, II. v. 140 τα δ’ ίρημα φοβείται, and the legal phrase ϊρτ\μ-ην καταδιαιτάω or δφ\εΐν.
* ώμολο'/εϊτε: cf. 369 E f. For κατά φνσιν cf. 370 c and 456 c. The apparent emphasis of φνσιs in this book is of little significance. Cf. Laws, passim.
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άπολογεΐσθαι; Ως μεν εξαίφνης, εφη, ον πάνυ ρόδιον' άλλα σου δεησομαί τε και δίομαι και τον υπέρ ημών λόγον, δστις ποτ' εστίν, ερμηνεϋσαι. Ταυτ’ ἐστίν, ην δ’ eyaj, ώ Γλαυκών, και άλλα D πολλά τοιαϋτα, α εγώ πάλαι προορών εφοβούμην τε και ώκνουν άπτεσθαι του νόμου τον περί την των γυναικών και παίδων κτησιν και τροφήν. Ου μά τον Αία, 'ύφη, ου γάρ εύκόλω εοικεν. Ου γάρ, ειπον’ αλλά δη ώδ' 4χει· αν τε τις εις κολυμ-βηθραν μικρόν εμπεση αν τε εις τό μεγιστον πέλαγος μέσον, όμως γε νεΐ ούδεν ηττον. ΥΙάνυ μεν οΰν. Ουκοϋν και ημΐν νευστεον και πειρατέον σώζεσθαι εκ του λόγου, ήτοι δελφΐνά τινα ελπίζοντας ημάς ύπολαβεΐν αν η τινα άλλην άπορον E σωτηρίαν. Έοικεν, 4φη. Φερε δη, ην δ’ εγώ, εάν πη εΰρωμεν την εξοδον, ώμολογοϋμεν γάρ δη άλλην φύσιν άλλο δεΐν επιτηδευειν, γυναικός δε και άνδρός άλλην είναι· τάς 8e άλλας φύσεις τα αυτά φαμεν νυν δεΐν επιτηδεΰσαι. ταΰτα ημών κατηγορείτε; Κομιδἡ γε. ΤΗ γενναία, ην δ’ εγώ, 454 ω Τλαύκων, η δύναμις της άντιλογικης τέχνης. Τί δη; "Οτι, ειπον, δοκοϋσί μοι εις αυτήν και άκοντες πολλοί εμπίπτειν καί οΐεσθαι ούκ ερίζειν, αλλά διαλεγεσθαι, διά τό μη δύνασθαι κατ' είδη διαιρούμενοι τό λεγόμενον επισκοπεΐν, αλλά κατ’
α Of. the 7Γέλαγο? των λόγων Protag. 338 α. Similarly Sidney Smith : “ cut his cable, and spread his enormous canvas, and launch into the wide sea of reasoning eloquence.”
b An allusion to the story of Arion and the dolphin in Herod, i. 24, as ΰπολαβέϊν perhaps proves. For άπορον cf. 378 a.
c γενναία: often as here ironical in Plato. Of. Sophist 231 b, where interpreters misunderstand it. But the new L. & S. is correct.
d dvTiXoyiKrjs: one of several designations for the eristic 440
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tion ? ” “ Not easily on this sudden challenge,” he replied: “ but 1 will and do beg you to lend your voice to the plea in our behalf, whatever it may be.” “ These and many similar difficulties, Glaucon,” said I, “ I foresaw and feared, and so shrank from touching on the law concerning the getting and breeding of women and children.” “ It does not seem an easy thing, by heaven,” he said, “ no, by heaven.” “ No, it is not,” said I; “ but the fact is that whether one tumbles into a little diving-pool or plump into the great sea he swims all the same.” “ By all means.” “ Then we, too, must smm and try to escape out of the seaa of argument in the hope that either some dolphinb will take us on its back or some other desperate rescue.” “ So it seems,” he said. “ Come then, consider,” said I, “ if we can find a way out. We did agree that different natures should have differing pursuits and that the nature of men and women differ. And yet now we affirm that these differing natures should have the same pursuits. That is the indictment?” “It is.” “What a grand® thing. Glaucon,” said I, “ is the power of the art of contradiction d ! ” “ Why so? ” “Because,” said I, “ many appear to me to fall into it even against their wills, and to suppose that they are not wrangling but arguing, owing to their inability to apply the proper divisions and distinctions to the subject under con-which Isocrates maliciously confounds with dialectic while Plato is careful to distinguish them. Cf. E. S. Thompson, The Meno of Plato, Excursus V., pp. 272 ff. and the introduction to E. H. Gifford's Euthydemus, p. 42. Among the marks of eristic are the pursuit of merely verbal oppositions as here and Euthydem. 278 a, 301 b, Theaetet. 164 c: the neglect to distinguish and divide, Phileb. 17 a, Phaedr. 265 e, 266 α, β : the failure to distinguish the hypothesis from its consequences, Phaedo 101 e, Parmen. 135-136.
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αυτό τό όνομα διώκειν του λεχθέντος την εναντίωσή, εριδι, ου διαλέκτου ττ ρος άλλ ήλους χρώμενοι. νΕστι γαρ δη, εφη, περί πολλούς τοΰτο τό πάθος· άλλα, μών καί προς ήμας τοΰτο τείνει εν τω Β παρόντι; Παντάπασι μεν οΰν, ην δ’ εγώ· κινδυ-νευομεν γοΰν άκοντες αντιλογίας άπτεσθαι. Πως; Τό την άλλην φύσιν ότι ου των αυτών δει επιτηδευμάτων τυγχάνειν πάνυ άνδρείως τε και εριστικώς κατά τό όνομα διώκομεν, επεσκεφάμεθα δε ούδ’ όπηοΰν, τί είδος τό της ετερας τε και της αυτής φυσεως και προς τί τεΐνον ώριζόμεθα τότε, ότε τα επιτηδεύματα άλλη φύσει άλλα, τη δε αυτή τα αυτά άπεδίδομεν. Οι) γάρ οΰν, εφη, C επεσκεφάμεθα. Τοιγάρτοι, ειπον, εξεστιν η μιν, ως εοικεν, άνερωταν ήμας αυτούς, ει ή αυτή φύσις φαλακρών και κομητών και ούχ ή εναντία, και επειδάν ομολογώ μεν εναντίαν είναι, εάν φαλακροί σκυτοτομώσι, μη εάν κομήτας, εάν δ’ αΰ κομήται, μη τούς ετερους. Γελοίοι μεντ αν εΐη, εφη. *Αρα κατ’ άλλο τι, εΐπον εγώ, γελοΐον, ή ότι τότε ου πάντως την αυτήν και την ετεραν φύσιν ετιθεμεθα, άλλ’ εκείνο τό είδος τής άλλοιώσεώς τε D και όμοιώσεως μόνον εφυλάττομεν τό προς αυτά τεΐνον τα επιτηδεύματα; οΐον ιατρικόν μεν και * 6
° &κοντΐ$ is almost “unconscious.” Cf. Phileb. 14 c.
6 Greek style often couples thus two adverbs, the second defining more specifically the first, and, as here and often in Plato and Aristophanes, with humorous or paradoxical effect. Cf. Aristoph. Knights 800 ev και μιαρως. So Shakes, “well and chirurgeonlv.”
c Cf. Sophist 256 a-β for the relativity of “same” and “other.” Polit. 292 c describes in different language the correct method.
d For this humorously trivial illustration cf. Mill, Rep. Gov. 442
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sideration. They pursue purely verbal oppositions, practising eristic, not dialectic on one another.” “Yes, this does happen to many,” he said ; “ but does this observation apply to us too at present ? ” “ Absolutely,” said I; “at any rate I am afraid that we are unawares0 slipping into contentiousness.” “ In what way ? ”	“ The principle that natures not
the same ought not to share in the same pursuits we are following up most manfully and eristically & in the literal and verbal sense ; but we did not delay to consider at all what particular kind of diversity and identity c of nature we had in mind and vith reference to what we were trying to define it when we assigned different pursuits to different natures and the same to the same.” “ No, we didn’t consider that,” he said. “ Wherefore, by the same token,” I said, “ we might ask ourselves whether the natures of bald d and long-haired men are the same and not, rather, the contrary. And, after agreeing that they were opposed, we might, if the bald cobbled, forbid the long-haired to do so, or vice versa” “ That would be ridiculous,” he said. “Would it be so,”said I, “for any other reason than that we did not then posit likeness and difference of nature in any and every sense, but were paying heed solely to the kind of diversity and homogeneity that was pertinent * to the pursuits themselves ? We meant, for example, that a man and
chap. viii. p. 190: “I have taken no account of difference of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to political rights as difference in height, or in the colour of the hair; ” and Mill’s disciple Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, i. 291: “We may at least grant that the burden of proof should be upon those who would disfranchise all red-haired men.”
• Cf. Laches 190 d eis 6 rdveiv δοκΰ, Protag. 345 b.
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ιατρικήν την φυχήν όντας την αυτήν φύσιν έχειν έλέγομεν η ου κ οίει; ’Έγωγε. Ιατρικόν δε και τεκτονικόν άλλην; Πάντως που.
V.	Ούκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, και το των άνδρών και το των γυναικών γένος, εάν μεν προς τέχνην τινα η άλλο επιτήδευμα διαφέρον φαίνηται, τούτο δη φήσομεν έκατέρω δεΐν άποδιδόναι, εάν δ’ αύτώ τουτω φαίνηται διαφέρειν, τω τό μεν θήλυ τίκτειν, E το δε άρρεν όχεύειν, ούδέν τί πω φήσομεν μάλλον άποδεδεΐχθαι, ώς προς δ ημείς λέγομε ν διαφέρει γυνή άνδρός, άλλ’ έτι οιησόμεθα δεΐν τα αυτά έπιτηδευειν τους τε φύλακας ήμΐν και τα? γυναίκας αυτών. Και όρθώς, έφη. Ούκοΰν μετά τοϋτο κελεύομεν τον τα εναντία Αέγοντα τούτο αυτό 455 διδάσκειν ημάς, προς τινα τέχνην ή τί έπιτήδευμα τών περί πόλεως κατασκευήν ούχ ή αυτή αλλά ετέρα φύσις γυναικός τε και άνδρός; Δίκαιον γοΰν. Τάχα τοίνυν αν, δπερ συ ολίγον πρότερον έλεγες, εϊποι αν και άλλος, ότι εν μεν τω παρα-χρήμα ίκανώς είπεΐν ου ρόδιον, έπισκεφαμένω δε ουδέ ν χαλεπόν. Είποι γάρ άν. Βούλει οΰν δεώ-μεθα του τα τοιαΰτα άντιλέγοντος άκολουθήσαι Β ήμίν, εάν πως ήμεΐς εκείνω ένδειξώμεθα, δτι ούδέν εστιν έπιτήδευμα ίδιον γυναικι προς διοίκησιν πόλεως; ΤΙάνυ γε. "Ιθι δή, φήσομεν προς αυτόν, άπο κρίνου" άρα ούτως έλεγες τον μεν ευφυή π ρος τι είναι, τον δε αφυή, εν ω ό μεν ραδίως τι
α Adam makes difficulties, but cf. Laws 963 α νουν ..." κυβερνητικόν μόν και Ιατρικόν καί στρατηγικόν. The translation follows Hermann despite the objection that this reading forestalls the next sentence. Cf. Campbell ad loc. and Apelt, Woch.filr klass. Phil., 1903, p. 344.
b Plato anticipates the objection that the Socratic dialectic 444
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a woman who have a physician’s0 mind have the same nature. Don’t you think so ? ” “I do.” “But that a man physician and a man carpenter have different natures ? ” “ Certainly, I suppose.”
. V. “ Similarly, then,” said I, “ if it appears that the male and the female sex have distinct qualifications for any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that they ought to be assigned respectively to each. But if it appears that they differ only in just this respect that the female bears and the male begets, we shall say that no proof has yet been produced that the woman differs from the man for our purposes, but we shall continue to think that our guardians and their wives ought to follow the same pursuits.” “ And rightly,” said he. “ Then, is it not the next thing to bid our opponent tell us precisely for what art or pursuit concerned with the conduct of a state the woman’s nature differs from the man’s ? ”	“ That -would be at any
rate fair.” “ Perhaps, then, someone else, too, might say wliat you were saying a while ago, that it is not easy to find a satisfactory answer on a sudden,6 but that with time for reflection there is no difficulty.” “ He might say that.” “ Shall we, then, beg the raiser of such objections to follow us, if we may perhaps prove able to make it plain to him that there is no pursuit connected with the administration of a state that is peculiar to woman ? ”	“ By all means.”
“ Come then, we shall say to him, answer our question. Was this the basis of your distinction between the man naturally gifted for anything and the one not so gifted—that the one learned easily,
surprises assent. Cf. more fully 487 b, and for a comic version Hippias Major 295 λ “ if I could go off for a little by myself in solitude I would tell you the answer more precisely than precision itself.”
PLATO
μανθάνοι, 6 δέ χαλεπώς, καί 6 μεν από βραχείας μαθήσεως επί πολύ εύρετικός εΐη ου έμαθεν, 6 8e πολλής μαθήσεως τυχών καί μελέτης μηδ’ α έμαθε σώζοιτο, καί τω μεν τα του σώματος ίκανώς C ύπηρετοΐ τή διάνοια, τω δε εναντιοϊτο; αρ’ αλΧ αττα έστίν ή ταΰτα, οΐς τον ευφυή προς εκαστα καί τον μή ώρίζου; Ούδείς, ή δ’ ος, άλλα φήσει. Οΐσθά τι οΰν υπό ανθρώπων μελετώμενον, εν ω ου πάντα ταΰτα το των άνδρών γένος διαφερόντως έχει ή τό των γυναικών; ή μακρολογώμεν την τε υφαντικήν λεγοντες καί την των ποπάνων τε D καί εφημάτων θεραπείαν, εν οΐς δη τι δοκεΐ τό γυναικείον γένος είναι, ου καί καταγελαστότατόν εστι πάντων ήττώμενον; Αληθή, έφη, λέγεις, ότι πολύ κρατείται εν άπασιν ώς έπος είπεΐν τό γένος του γένους. γυναίκες μεν τοι πολλαί πολλών άνδρών βελτίους εις πολλά· τό δε όλον εχει ώς συ λεγεις. Ούδεν άρα εστϊν, ώ φίλε, επιτήδευμα τών πάλιν διοικουντων γυναικός διότι γυνή, οόδ’ άνδρός διότι άνήρ, αλΧ ομοίως διεσπαρμεναι αι φύσεις εν άμφοΐν τοΐν ζώοιν, καί πάντων μεν μετέχει γυνή επιτηδευμάτων κατά φυσιν, πάντων E Se άνήρ, επί πάσι δε άσθενέστερον γυνή άνδρός. ΐίάνυ γε.	οΰν άνδράσι πάντα προστάζομεν,
γυναικί δε ούδεν; Και πώς; ΆλΛ’ εστι γάρ,
° Cf. Polit. 286 e, where this is said to be the object of teaching.
b Cf. Protag. 326 b, Rep. 498 b, 410 c, Isoc. xv. 180, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 28.
c On the alleged superiority of men even in women’s occupations cf. the amusing diatribe of the old bachelor in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, chap. xxi.: “I tell you there isn’t a thing under the sun that needs to be done at all but what a man can do better than women, unless it’s bearing children, and they do that in a poor makeshift way/’ and 4 46
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the other with difficulty; that the one with slight instruction could discover0 much for himself in the matter studied, but the other, after much instruction and drill, could not even remember what he had learned; and that the bodily faculties of the one adequately served b his mind, while, for the other, the body was a hindrance? \Vere there any other points than these by which you distinguish the well endowed man in every subject and the poorly endowed? ” “ Xo one,” said he, “ will be able to name any others.” “ Do you know, then, of anything practised by mankind in which the masculine sex does not surpass the female on all these points ? c Must we make a long story of it by alleging weaving and the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, whereon the sex plumes itself and wherein its defeat will expose it to most laughter ? ”	“ You are right,”
he said, “ that the one sex'* is far surpassed by the other in everything, one may say. Many women, it is true, are better than many men in many things, but broadly speaking, it is as )'ou say.” “ Then there is no pursuit of the administrators of a state that belongs to a woman because she is a woman or to a man because he is a man. But the natural capacities are distributed alike among both creatures, and women naturally share in all pursuits and men in all—yet for all the woman is weaker than the man.” “ Assuredly.” “ Shall we, then, assign them all to men and nothing to women ? ”	“ How could we?”
“ We shall rather, I take it, say that one woman has the remarks on women as cooks of the bachelor Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, § 234. But Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11 takes the ordinary view. On the character of women generally cf. Laics 781 and Aristotle in Zeller trans. ii. 215. d Cf. Cratyl. 392 c il-s τό δλον eiVeiv γένο?.
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οΐμαι, ως φήσομεν, και γυνή Ιατρική, ή δ’ ου, και μουσική, ή δ’ άμουσος φύσει. Τί μήν; Τυμνα-456 στική δ5 άρα ου, ουδέ πολεμική, ή δε απόλεμος και ου φιλογυμναστική; Οΐμαι εγωγε. Τί δε; φιλόσοφός τε και μισόσοφος; καί θυμοειδής, ή δ* α θυμός; 'Έ,στι και ταΰτα. ’Έστιν άρα καί φυλακική γυνή, ή δ’ ου. ή ου τοιαύτην και των άνδρών των φυλακικών φύσιν εξελεξάμεθα; Τοιαύτην μεν οΰν. Και γυναικός άρα και άνδρός ή αυτή φύσις είς φυλακήν πόλεως, πλήν όσα ασθενέστερα ή ισχυρότερα εστίν. Φαίνεται.
Β VI. Και γυναίκες άρα αι τοιαΰται τοΐς τοιούτοις άνδράσιν εκλεκτεαι ξυνοικεΐν τε και ξυμφυλάττειν, επείπερ είσιν ίκαναι και ξυγγενεΐς αύτοΐς τήν φύσιν. ΥΙάνυ γε. Τα δ’ επιτηδεύματα ου τα αυτά άποδοτεα ταΐς αύταΐς φύσεσιν; Τα αυτά. "Ηκομεν άρα είς τα πρότερα περιφερόμενοι, και όμολογοΰμεν μή παρά φύσιν είναι ταΐς των φυλάκων γυναιξι μουσικήν τε και γυμναστικήν
C άποδιδόναι. Υίαντάπασι μεν ουν. Ούκ άρα αδύνατά γε ουδέ εύχαΐς όμοια ενομοθετοϋμεν, επείπερ κατά φύσιν ετίθεμεν τον νόμον· αλλά τα νυν παρά ταΰτα γιγνόμενα παρά φύσιν μάλλον, ως εοικε, γίγνεται. "Έ,οικεν. Ούκοΰν ή επίσκεφις ή μιν ήν, ει δυνατά τε και βέλτιστα λεγοιμεν; τΗν γάρ. Και ότι μεν δή δυνατά, διωμολύγηται; Καί. "Οτι ό€ δή βέλτιστα, τό μετά τούτο δει διομο-λογηθήναι; Αήλον. Ούκοΰν π ρος γε τό φυλα-κικήν γυναίκα γενεσθαι ούκ άλλη μεν ήμΐν άνδρας
0 Cf. Gorg. 517 c.	b Cf. on 450 d.
e Cf. Introd. p. xvii.
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the nature of a physician and another not, and one is by nature musical, and another unmusical ? ” il Surely.” “ Can we, then, deny that one woman is naturally athletic and warlike and another unwarlike and averse to gymnastics ? ”	“ I think not.” “ And
again, one a lover, another a hater, of -wisdom? And one high-spirited, and the other lacking spirit ? ” “ That also is true.” “ Then it is likewise true that one woman has the qualities of a guardian and another not. Were not these the natural qualities of the men also whom we selected for guardians ? ” “ They were.” “ The women and the men, then, have the same nature in respect to the guardianship of the state, save in so far as the one is weaker, the other stronger.” “ Apparently.”
VI.	“ Women of this kind, then, must be selected to cohabit with men of this kind and to serve with them as guardians since they are capable of it and akin by nature.” “ By all means.” “ And to the same natures must we not assign the same pursuits ? ” “ The same.” “ We come round,0 then, to our previous statement, and agree that it does not run counter to nature to assign music and gymnastics to the -wives of the guardians.” “ By all means.” “ Our legislation, then, was not impracticable or utopian,6 since the law we proposed accorded with nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, prevalent to-day, proves, as it seems, unnatural.” “ Apparently.” “ The object of our inquiry was the possibility and the desirability c of what we were proposing?” “It was.” “That it is possible has been admitted."’ “Yes.” “The next point to be agreed upon is that it is the best wav/’ “ Obviously.” “ For the production of a female guardian, then, our educa-2 G	449
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ποιήσει, παιδεία, άλλη δε γυναίκας, άλλως τε καί D την αυτήν φύσιν παραλαβοΰσα; Ούκ άλλη. Πω? οΰν εχεις δόζης του τοιοΰδε περί; Τινος δη; Toy υπολαμβάνειν παρά σεαυτώ τον μεν άμείνω άνδρα, τον δε χείρω· ή πάντας όμοιους ήγεΐ; Ούδαμώς. Έι> οΰν τή πόλει, ήν ωκίζομεν, πότερον οϊει ήμΐν άμείνους άνδρας εζειργάσθαι τους φύλακας τυχόν-τας ής διήλθομεν παιδείας, ή τούς σκυτοτόμους τή σκυτική παιδευθεντας; ΓεΛοΓον, εφη, έρωτας. E Μανθάνω, εφη ν τί δε; των άλλων πολιτών ούχ οΰτοι άριστοι; Πολύ γε. Τί δε; αι γυναίκες των γυναικών ούχ αΰται εσονται βελτισται; Καί. τούτο, εφη, πολύ. Έστι δε τι πόλει άμεινον ή γυναίκας τε καί άνδρας ως άρίστους εγγίγνεσθαι; Ούκ εστιν. Τούτο δε μουσική τε καί γυμναστική 457 παραγιγνόμεναι, ως ημείς διήλθομεν, άπεργάσονται; Πω? δ’ ου; Οι) μόνον άρα δυνατόν άλλα καί άριστον πόλει νόμιμον ετίθεμεν. Ούτως. Άπο-δυτεον δή ταΐς τών φυλάκων γυναιζίν, επείπερ άρετήν άντί ίματίων άμφιεσονται, καί κοινωνητεον πολέμου τε καί τής άλλης φυλακής τής περί τήν πάλιν, καί ούκ άλλα πρακτεον τούτων δ’ αύτών τα ελαφρότερα ταΐς γυναιζίν ή τοΐς άνδράσι δοτεον Β διά τήν τού γένους άσθενειαν ό δε γελών άνήρ επί γυμναΐς γυναιξί, τού βέλτιστου ενεκα γυμναζο-α This is only a more complicated case of the point of style noted on 349 d. Cf. Crati/l. 386 a, Sophist 247 a.
6 Cf. on 421 a. We should not press this incidental phrase to prove that Plato would not educate all the citizens, as he in fact does in the Laws and by implication in the Politicus.
c Cf. Morley, Voltaire, p. 103: “It has been rather the fashion to laugh at the Marquise de Chatelet, for no better reason than that she, being a woman, studied Newton. . . . 450
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tion will not be one thing for men and another for women, especially since the nature which we hand over to it is the same.” “ There will be no difference/’ “ How are you minded, now, in this matter ? ” “ In what ? ”	“ In the matter of supposing some
men to be better and some worse,3 or do you think them all alike ? ”	“ By no means.” “ In the city,
then, that we are founding, which do you think will prove the better men, the guardians receiving the education which we have described or the cobblers educated by the art of cobbling6?” “ An absurd question,” he said. “ I understand,” said I; “ and are not these the best of all the citizens ? ”	“ By
far.” “ And will not these women be the best of all the women ? ”	“ They, too, by far.” “ Is there
anything better for a state than the generation in it of the best possible women' and men ? ”	“ There
is not.” “ And this, music and gymnastics applied as we described will effect.” “ Surely.” “ Then the institution we proposed is not only possible but the best for the state.” “That is so.” “Thewomen of the guardians, then, must strip, since they will be clothed Avith virtue as a garment,** and must take their part with the men in war and the other duties of civic guardianship and have no other occupation. But in these very duties lighter tasks must be assigned • to the women than to the men because of their weakness as a class. But the man who ridicules unclad women, exercising because it is best that they
There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and marked an improvement in the world as a large increase of the number of women in it with the will and the capacity to master Newton as thoroughly as she did.”
4 Cf. Rousseau, Lett re a d'Alembert, “Couvertes de nionnetet6 publique.”
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μεναις, ατελή του γελοίου Πρέπων καρπόν, ούδεν οΐδεν, ως εοικεν, εφ’ ω γέλα ούδ* ὅ τι πράττει’ κάλλιστα γάρ δη τοΰτο και λεγεται και λελεξεται, δτι τό μεν ωφέλιμον καλόν, τό δε βλαβερόν αισχρόν. ΥΙαντάπασι μεν ουν.
VII.	Τούτο μεν τοίνυν εν ώσπερ κΰμα φώμεν διαφεύγειν, του γυναικείου περί νόμου λ άγοντες, ώστε μή παντάπασι κατακλυσθήναι τιθεντας, ως δει κοινή πάντα επιτηδεύειν τους τε φύλακας ήμΐν και τάς φυλακίδας, ἀλλά ττη τον λόγον αυτόν αυτω όμολογεΐσθαι, ως δυνατά τε και ωφέλιμα λεγει; Και μάλα, ζφη, ου σμικρόν κΰμα διαφεύγεις. Φήσεις γε, ήν δ’ όγώ, ου μέγα αυτό είναι, όταν τό μετά τούτο ΐδης. Αεγε δη, ίδω, εφη. Τούτω, ήν δ’ εγώ, επεται νόμος και τοΐς έμπροσθεν τοΐς άλλοις, ως εγωμαι, δδε. Ύίς; Τάς γυναίκας ταύτας των άνδρών τούτων πάντων α Cf. Pindar, fr. 209 Schroeder, άτελή σοφίας καρπόν δρέπ(ει,ν). Plato varies the quotation to suit his purpose.
6 This is one of the chief texts for the alleged utilitarianism of Plato, a question too complicated to be settled by anything less than a comparative study of the Protagoras, Gorgias, Phaedo, Philebus, Republic (IX) and Laws, ώφέλιμον suggests “ benefit ” rather than “ utility.” Cf. Introd. to second volume of this translation, and supra on 339 a-b. c Cf. Aeschyl. Septem, in fine.
d For this form of exaggeration cf. supra on 414 c, 339 b. e On the whole topic cf. Introd. p. xxxiv, Lucian, Fugitivi 18 otk είδότες όπως ό Ιερός εκείνος -ήξίον κοινάβ τργεισθαι τάς 'γυναίκας, Epictet. fr. 53, ρ. 21, Rousseau, Emile, ν: “je ne park point de cette pretendue communaute de femmes dont le reproche tant r6pete prouve que ceux qui le lui font ne 1’ont jamais lu.” But Rousseau dissents violently from what he calls “ cette promiscuite civile qui confond partout les deux sexes dans les memes emplois.” Cf. further the denunciations of the Christian fathers passim, who are outdone by De Quincey’s “ Otaheitian carnival of licentious 452
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should, “ plucks the unripe a fruit ” of laughter and does not know, it appears, the end of his laughter nor what he would be at. For the fairest thing that is said or ever will be said is this, that the helpful is fair6 and the harmful foul.” “ Assuredly.”
VII. “ In this matter, then, of the regulation of women, we may say that we have surmounted one of the waves of our paradox and have not been quite swept6 away by it in ordaining that our guardians and female guardians must have all pursuits in common, but that in some sort the argument concurs with itself in the assurance that what it proposes is both possible and beneficial.” “ It is no slight wave that you are thus escaping.” “You will not think it a greatd one,” I said, “ when you have seen the one that follows.” “ Say on then and show me,” said he. “ This,” said I, “ and all that precedes has for its sequel, in my opinion, the following law.” “What?” “That these women shall all be common e to all these men. and
appetite, connected with a contempt of human life which is excessive even for paganism.”
Most of the obvious parallels between Plato and Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae follow as a matter of course from the very notion of communal marriage and supply no evidence for the dating of a supposed earlier edition of the whole or a part of the Republic. In any case the ideas of the Republic might have come to Aristophanes in conversation before publication: and the Greeks knew enough of the facts collected in such books as Westermarck’s Marriage, not to be taken altogether by surprise by Plato’s speculations. Cf. Herod, iv. 104, and AristoL Pol. 1262 a 20. Cf. further Adam’s exhaustive discussion in the appendix to this book, Grube, “The Marriage Laws in Plato’s RepublicClassical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 95 ff.,Teichmiiller, Literarische Fehden,ΐ.τρ. 19 n.,and the more recent literature collected in Praechter-Ueber weg, 12th ed. i. p. 207, Pohlmann, Geschichte der Sozialenfrage und des Sozia-lismus in der antiken Welt, ii. p. 578, Pohlenz, Aus Platon's Werdezeit, pp. 225-228, C. Robert, Hermes lvii. pp. 351 ff.
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PLATO
D πάσας eivai κοινάς, ΙΒία Be μτηΒβνΙ μηΒ€μίαν σύνοικεΐν καί τούς παΐΒας αν κοινούς, και μήτε γονέα εκγονον elSevai τον αύτοΰ μήτε παΐδα γονέα. Πολύ, έφη, τούτο έκείνου μεΐζον προς απιστίαν και του Βυνατοϋ πέρι και του ώφ€λίμου. Ούκ οΐμαι, ήν δ’ έγώ, πepί γe του ώφ€λίμου άμφισβητεΐσθαι αν, ως ου μέγιστον αγαθόν κοινάς μ€ν τάς γυναίκας είναι, κοινούς Be τούς παΐΒας, ei77ep οΐόν τε- άλλ’ οΐμαι περι του el Βυνατόν ή μη E πλείστην άμφισβήτησιν αν γενέσθαι. FTe/ot άμφο-τέρων, η δ’ ος, €υ μάΧ αν άμφισβητηθείη. Αέγεις, ήν δ’ έγώ, λόγων ζύστασιν έγώ δ’ ωμήν έκ γ€ τ ου έτέρου άποΒράσεσθαι, el σοι Βόξειεν ωφέλιμον eivai, λοιπόν Be Βή μοι έσεσθαι περί του Βυνατοϋ και μή. ΆΛΑ’ ούκ ελαθες, ή δ’ ος, άποΒιΒράσκων, άλλ’ άμφοτέρων πέρι ΒίΒου λόγον. 'Υ φ€κτέον, ήν δ’ έγώ, Βίκην. τοσόνΒε μέντοι χάρισαί μοι* 458 'έασόν με έορτάσαι, ώσπερ οι αργοί την Βιάνοιαν είώθασιν έστιάσθαι ύφ' έαυτών, όταν μόνοι πορεύ-ωνται. και γαρ οι τοιοϋτοί που, πριν έζευρεΐν, τινα τρόπον 'έσται τι ών έπιθυμοϋσι, τοΰτο παρ-έντες, ινα μή κάμνωσι βουλευόμενοι 7τερί του Βυνατοϋ και μή, θέντες ως ύπαρχον eivai ο βούλονται, ήΒη τα λοιπά. Βιατάττουσι και χαίρουσι Βιεξιόντες οΐα Βράσουσι γενομένου, αργόν και άλλως φυχήν έτι άργοτέραν ποιοΰντες. ήΒη οΰν
° Α distinct suggestion of the topics of the “ useful ” and the “possible” in Aristotle’s Rhetoric.
b Of. Isoc. ii. 47, on “those who in solitude do not deliberate but imagine what they wish/’ and Chesterton’s saying, “ All feeble spirits live in the future, because it is a soft job ”; cf. further on day-dreams, Schmidt, Ethik der 454
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that none shall cohabit with any privately ; and that the children shall be common, and that no parent shall know its own offspring nor any child its parent.” “ This is a far bigger paradox than the other, and provokes more distrust as to its possibility and its utility.® ”	“ I presume,” said I, “ that there -would
be no debate about its utility, no denial that the community of women and children would be the greatest good, supposing it possible. But I take it that its possibility or the contrary would be the chief topic of contention.” “ Both,” he said, “ would be right sharply debated.” “ You mean,” said I, “ that I have to meet a coalition of arguments. But I expected to escape from one of them, and that if you agreed that the thing was beneficial, it would remain for me to speak only of its feasibility.” “You have not escaped detection,” he said, “ in your attempted flight, but you must render an account of both.” “ I must pay the penalty,” I said, “ yet do me this much grace : Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of lazy minds are wont to feast themselves on their own thoughts M'hen they walk alone.6 Such persons, without waiting to discover how their desires may be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the labour of deliberating about possibilities and impossibilities, assume their wish fulfilled, and proceed to work out the details in imagination, and take pleasure in portraying what they will do when it is realized, thus making still more idle a mind that is idle without that.6 I too ncnv succumb to this weak-
Griechen, ii. p. 71, and Lucian’s ΙΙλοΓον ή ei/χαι. Plato’s description anticipates the most recent psychology in everything except the term “autistic thinking.”
* άλλωι: cf. infra 495 b.
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Β καί αντος μαλθακίζομαι, καί εκείνα μεν επιθυμώ άναβαλεσθαι καί ύστερον επισκεφασθαι, ἡ δυνατά, νυν δε ως δυνατών οντων θείς σκέφομαι, αν μοι παρίης, πως διατάξονσιν αυτά οι άρχοντες γιγνό-μενα, και δτι πάντων ξνμφορώτατ’ αν εϊη πραχ-θεντα τῆ πόλει και τοΐς φνλαξι. ταϋτα πειρά-σομαί σοι πρότερα συνδιασκοπεΐσθαι, υστέρα δ’ εκείνα, ει'περ παρίης. ΆΛΛά παρίημι, Ζφη, και σκόπει. Οιμαι τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, εΐπερ εσονται C οι άρχοντες άξιοι τούτον τον ονόματος, οι τε τοντοις επίκουροι κατά ταύτά, τους μεν εθελησειν ποιεΐν τα επιταττόμενα, τούς δε επιτάξειν, τα μεν αυτούς πειθομενονς τοΐς νόμοις, τα δε και μιμούμενους δσα αν εκείνοις επιτρεφωμεν. Εικός, Ζφη. Σι) μεν τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, ό νομοθετης αύτοΐς, ώσπερ τούς άνδρας εξελεξας, ούτω και τας γυναίκας εκλεξας παραδώσεις καθ’ οσον οιόν τε όμοφνεΐς· οι δε άτε οικίας τε και ξνσσίτια κοινά εχοντες, ιδία δε ούδενός ούδεν τοιοντον κεκτημενον, ϊ) όμον δη εσονται, όμοΰ δε άναμεμιγμενων καί εν γυμνασίοις και εν τη άλλη τροφή υπ’ ανάγκης, οιμαι, της έμφυτον άξονται προς την άλληλων μϊξιν. η ονκ άναγκαϊά σοι δοκώ λέγειν; Ού γεωμετρικαΐς γε, η δ’ ος, άλλ’ ερωτικαΐς άνάγ-
α Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 727. b Cf. Herod, ix. 8. He returns to the postponed topic in 466 d, but again digresses and does not take it up definitely till 471 c or rather -473 c-d. The reason is that the third wave of paradox is also the condition of the possibility of realisation. Cf. Introd. p. xvii. c Cf. supra on 340 a-b.
d That is to say, they are to imitate or conform to our
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nessa and desire to postpone 6 and examine later the question of feasibility, but Λνΐΐΐ at present assume that, and will, with your permission, inquire how the rulers will work out the details in practice, and try to show that nothing could be more beneficial to the state and its guardians than the effective operation of our plan. This is Avhat I Avould try to consider first together with you, and thereafter the other topic, if you allow it.” “ I do allow it,” he said: “proceed λνΐΛ the inquiry.” “ I think, then,” said I, “that the rulers, if they are to deserve that name, and their helpers likewise, will, the one, be willing to accept orders,0 and the other, to give them, in some things obeying our laws, and imitatingd them in others which vre leave to their discretion.” “ Presumably.” “ You, then, the lawgiver,” I said, “ have picked these men and similarly «ill select to give over to them women as nearly as possible of the same nature/ And they, having houses and meals in common, and no private possessions of that kind, will dwell together, and being commingled in gymnastics and in all their life and education, will be conducted by innate necessity to sexual union. Is not Avhat I say a necessary consequence ? ” “Not by the necessities of geometry,” he said, “ but by
principles in the details which we leave to them. So in the Laws, 770 b, 846 c, S76 e, and the secondary divinities in the Timaeus, 69 c. Cf. Polit. 301 a, and Aristot. Pol. 1261 b 2 μιμείται.
* Cf. 456 b. Plato has already explained that he means “of like nature in respect to capacity for government.” There is no contradiction of the doctrine of the Politic us, 310 a (cf. Laws 773 a-β) that the mating should blend opposite temperaments. Those elements are already mixed in the selection of the guardians. Cf. supra 375 b-c, 410 d-e and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 62,’ n. 4S1.
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καις, αι κινδυνεύουσιν £ κείνων δριμύτεραι είναι ττ ρος τό πείθειν τε καί έ'λκειν τον πολύν λεών.
VIII. Και μάλα, φίττον' άλλα μετά δἡ ταΰτα, ώ Τλαύκων, άτάκτως μεν μίγνυσθαι άλλήλοις η
E άλλο ότιοΰν ttolclv ούτε όσιον εν εύδαιμόνων πόλει ούτ εάσουσιν οι άρχοντες. Οι) γάρ δίκαιον, εφη. Αηλον δη ότι γόμους τό μετά τούτο ποιήσομεν ιερούς εις δύναμιν δ τι μάλιστα· εΐεν δ’ αν ιεροί οι 459 ώφελιμώτατοι. Τίαντάπασι μεν ούν. Πως ούν δη ώφελιμώτατοι εσονται; ro8e μοι λεγε, ώ Γλαυκών όρώ γάρ σου εν τη οικία και κυνας θηρευτικούς καί των γενναίων ορνίθων μάλα συχνούς· άρ’ ούν, ώ προς Διό?, προσεσχηκάς τι τοΐς τούτων γάμοις τε καί παιδοποιίαις; Τό ποιον; εφη. ΙΙρώτον μεν αυτών τούτων, καιπερ όντων γενναίων, άρ’ ούκ είσί τινες και γιγνονται άριστοι; E ι σι ν. Π ότερον ούν εξ απάντων ομοίως γέννας, η προθυμει ο τι μάλιστα εκ των άριστων;
Β Έκ των άριστων. Τί δ’; εκ των νεωτάτων η εκ των γεραιτάτων η εξ άκμαζόντων δ τι μάλιστα; Έ£ άκμαζόντων. Και εάν μη οϋτω γεννάται, πολύ σοι ήγεΐ χείρον εσεσθαι τό τε των ορνίθων καί τό των κυνών γένος; ’’Έ,γωγ', ύφη. Τί δε ίππων οΐει, ην δ’ εγώ, καί των άλλων ζώων; η άλλη πη εχειν; "Ατοπον μεντ άν, η δ’ ος, είη. Βαβαί, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ φίλε εταίρε, ώς άρα σφόδρα
α The phrase is imitated by Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1122 d φνσικαΐι, ού -γεωμετρικοί? έλκόμενο? dvdyicais.
» Cf. Laws 789 b-c.
c The riddling question to which the response is “what?” is a mannerism derived from tragedy, which becomes very
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those of love,e which are perhaps keener and more potent than the other to persuade and constrain the multitude.”
VIII.	“They are, indeed,” I said; “but next, Glaucon, disorder and promiscuity in these unions or in anything else they do would bean unhallowed thing in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it.” “ It would not be right,” he said. “ Obviously, then, we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far as may be. And the most sacred marriages would be those that were most beneficial.” “ By all means.” “ How, then, Λγοιιΐά the greatest benefit result ? Tell me this, Glaucon. I see that you have in your house hunting-dogs and a number of pedigree cocks.6 Have you ever considered something about their unions and procreations ? ”	“ What ? ” c he said. “ In the
first place,” I said, “ among these themselves, although they are a select breed, do not some prove better than the rest ? ”	“ They do.” “ Do you then
breed from all indiscriminately, or are you careful to breed from the bestd ? ” “ From the best.” “And, again, do you breed from the youngest or the oldest, or, so far as may be, from those in their prime ? ” “ From those in their prime.” “ And if they are not thus bred, you expect, do you not, that your birds’ breed and hounds λ\111 greatly degenerate ? ” “I do,” he said. “And Λν-hat of horses and other animals? ” I said ; “ is it otherwise with them ? ”	“ It λυοιιΜ be
strange if it were,” said he. “ Gracious,” said I, “ dear friend, how imperative, then, is our need of the frequent in the later style of the Sophist, Politicus and Philebus.
d This commonplace of stirpiculture or eugenics, as it is now called, begins with Theognis 181, and has thus far got no further.
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ημΐν δει άκρων elvat των αρχόντων, είπε ρ και περί τό των ανθρώπων γόνος ωσαύτως όχει. C Άλλα μεν Srj εχει, εφη· αλλά τί δη; "Οτι ανάγκη αύτοΐς, ην δ' βγω, φαρμάκοις πολλοΐς χρησθαι. ιατρόν δε που μη δεομενοις μεν σώμασι φαρμάκων, άλλα 8ιαίτη εθελοντών ύπακούειν, και φανλότερον εξαρκεΐν ηγονμεθα είναι· όταν δε 8η και φαρμα-κεύειν δεη, ΐσμεν οτι άνδρειοτερου 8εϊ τού ιατρού. ’Αληθή· άλλα προς τί λεγεις; Προ? τ68ε, ην δ’ εγώ· συχνω τω φεύ8ει καί τη άπάτη κινδυνεύει D ημΐν δεήσειν χρησθαι τούς άρχοντας επ' ώφελεία των άρχομενών.	εφαμεν δε που εν φαρμάκου
εΐδει πάντα τα τοιαΰτα χρήσιμα είναι. Και όρθώς γε, 0φη. Έν τοΐς γάμοις τοίνυν καί παιδοποιιαις εοικε τό ορθόν τούτο γίγνεσθαι ούκ ἐλάχιστον. Πώ? δη; Αει μεν, ehτον, εκ των ώμολογημενων τούς άρίστους ταΐς άρίσταις συγγίγνεσθαι ώς πλειστάκις, τούς δε φαυλοτάτους ταΐς φαυλοτάταις E τουναντίον, καί των μεν τα εκγονα τρεφειν, των μη, ει μέλλει τό ποίμνιον δ τι άκρότατον είναι· καί ταϋτα πάντα γιγνόμενα λανθάνειν πλην αύτους τούς άρχοντας, ει αύ η άγελη των φυλάκων δ τι μάλιστα άστασίαστος εσται. ’Ορθότατα, όφη. Ούκοΰν δη εορταί τινες νομοθετητεαι [εσονται], εν αΐς ξυνάξομεν τάς τε νύμφας καί τούς νυμφίους, καί θυσίαι καί ύμνοι ποιητεοι τοΐς ημετεροις 460 ποιηταΐς πρέποντες τοΐς γιγνομενοις γάμοις· το δε πλήθος των γόμων επί τοΐς άρχουσι ποιησομεν, * 6
α Α recurrence to the metaphor of 389 β, as we are reminded below in d.
6 Cf. 389 b, 414 c, and Laws 663 d iw άγαθ<ρ ιρεύδεσθ&ι. Cf. on 343 a-β and Polit. 267 b-c, 268 β. αδ below merely
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highest skill in our rulers, if the principle holds also for mankind.” “ Well, it does,” he said, “ but what of it ? ”	“ This,” said I, “ that they will have to
employ many of those drugs® of which we were speaking. We thought that an inferior physician sufficed for bodies that do not need drugs but yield to diet and regimen. But when it is necessary to prescribe drugs we know that a more enterprising and venturesome physician is required.” “ True; but what is the pertinency ? ”	“ This,” said I: “it
seems likely that our rulers will have to make considerable use of falsehood and deception for the benefit6 of their subjects. We said, I believe, that the use of that sort of thing was in the category of medicine.” “ And that was right,” he said. “ In our marriages, then, and the procreation of children, it seems there will be no slight need of this kind of ‘ right.’ ”	“ How so ? ”	“ It follows from our
former admissions,” I said, “ that the best men must cohabit with the best women in as many cases as possible and the worst with the worst in the fewest, and that the offspring of the one must be reared and that of the other not, if the flock c is to be as perfect as possible. And the way in which all this is brought to pass must be unknown to any but the rulers, if, again, the herd of guardians is to be as free as possible from dissension.” “ Most true,” he said. “ We shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacrifices, in which we shall bring together the brides and the bridegrooms, and our poets must compose hymns suitable to the marriages that then take place. But the number of the marriages we will leave to the dis-
marks the second consideration, harmony, the first being eugenics.
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ιν ως μάλιστα διασώζωσι τον αυτόν αριθμόν των άνδρών, προς πολέμους τε καί νόσους και πάντα τα τοιαΰτα άποσκοποΰντες, και μήτε μεγάλη ήμΐν ή πόλις κατά τό δυνατόν μήτε σ μικρά γίγνηται. Όρθώς, εφη. Κ λήροι δή τινες, οΐμαι, ποιητέοι κομφοί, ώστε τον φαΰλον εκείνον αιτιάσθαι εφ* έκάστης συνέρξεως τύχην, αλλά μη τούς άρχοντας. Και μάλα, εφη.
Β IX. Και τοΐς άγαθοΐς γε που των νέων έν πολέμα) ή άλλοθι που γέρα δοτέον και άθλα άλλα τε και άφθονεστέρα ή εξουσία τής των γυναικών ξυγκοιμήσεως, ΐνα και άμα μετά προφάσεως ως πλεΐστοι των παίδων εκ των τοιούτων σπείρωνται. ’Ορθώς. Oύκοΰν καί τα αει γιγνόμενα έκγονα παραλαμβάνουσαι αι επί τούτων εφεστηκυΐαι άρ-χαί είτε άνδρών είτε γυναικών ει'.τε άμφότερα· κοιναί μεν γάρ που καί άρχαί γυναιξί τε καί
C άνδράσιν. Ναί. Τα μεν δη τών αγαθών, δοκώ, λαβοΰσαι εις τον σηκόν οΐσουσι παρά τινας τροφούς, χωρίς οίκούσας έν τινι μέρει τής πόλεως’ τα δε τών χειρόνων, καί εάν τι τών ετέρων ανάπηρον γίγνηται, έν άπορρήτω τε καί άδήλω κατακρύ-φουσιν ως πρέπει. Έΐπερ μέλλει, εφη, καθαρόν το γένος τών φυλάκων έσεσθαι. O ύκοΰν καί τροφής ουτοι έπιμελήσονται, τάς τε μητέρας επί τον σηκόν άγοντες, δταν σπαργώσι, πάσαν μηχανήν
D μηχανώμενοι, όπως μηδεμία τό αυτής αίσθήσεται,
° Plato apparently forgets that this legislation applies only to the guardians. The statement that ancient civilization was free from the shadow of Malthusianism requires qualification by this and many other passages. Cf. 372 c and Laws 740 d-e. The ancients in fact took it for granted. 462
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cretion of the rulers, that they may keep the number of the citizens as nearly as may be the same γ’ taking into account wars and diseases and all such considerations, and that, so far as possible, our city may not grow too great or too small.” “ Right,” he said. “ Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose, must be devised so that the inferior man at each conjugation may blame chance and not the rulers.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said.
IX.	“And on the young men, surely, who excel in war and other pursuits we must bestow honours and prizes, and, in particular, the opportunity of more frequent intercourse with the women, which -will at the same time be a plausible pretext for having them beget as many of the children as possible.” “ Right.” “ And the children thus born will be taken over by the officials appointed for this, men or women or both, since, I take it, the official posts too are common to women and men. The offspring of the good, I suppose, they will take to the pen or creche, to certain nurses who live apart in a quarter of the city, but the offspring of the inferior, and any of those of the other sort who are born defective, they will properly dispose of in secret,6 so that no one will know what has become of them.” “ That is the condition,” he said, “ of preserving the purity of the guardians’ breed.” “ They will also supervise the nursing of the children, conducting the mothers to the pen -when their breasts are full, but employing every device c to prevent any-
b Opinions differ whether this is euphemism for exposure. On the frequency or infrequency of this practice cf. Professor La Rue Van Hook’s article in T.A.P.A. vol. *li, and that of II. Bolkestein, Class. Phil. vol. xvii. (1922) pp. 222-239.
c CJ. supra on 414 β and Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 14 if.
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και άλλας γάλα εχούσας εκπορίζοντες, εάν μη αυται ικαναι ώσι, καί αυτών τούτων έπιμελήσονται, όπως μέτρων χρόνον θηλάσονται, αγρυπνίας δε καί τον άλλον πόνον τίτθαις τε καί τροφοΐς παρα-δώσουσιν; Πολλής ραστώνην, έφη, λέγεις της παιδοποιίας ταΐς των φυλάκων γυναιξίν. ΐΐρέπει γάρ, ην δ’ εγώ. το δ’ εφεξής διέλθωμεν ο προθύμου μέθα. εφαμεν γάρ δἡ εξ άκμαζόντων δεΐν E τα εκγονα γίγνεσθαι. ’Αληθή. 9Α ρ’ οΰν σοι ξυν-δοκεΐ μέτριος χρόνος ακμής τα είκοσι έτη γυναικί, άνδρί δε τα τριάκοντα; Τα ποια αυτών; έφη: Γυναικί μεν, ήν δ’ εγώ, άρξαμένη άπό είκοσι-έτιδος μέχρι τετταρακονταέτης τίκτειν τή πόλει· άνδρί δέ, έπειδάν την όξυτάτην δρόμου ακμήν παρή, το άπό τούτου γένναν τή πόλει μέχρι πεντε-461 καιπεντηκονταέτους. ’Αμφοτέρων γοΰν, έφη, αυτή άκμή σώματος τε καί φρονήσεως. Oύκοΰν εάν τε πρεσβύτερος τούτων εάν τε νεώτερος τών εις το κοινόν γεννήσεων άφηται, ούτε οσιον ούτε δίκαιον φήσομεν το αμάρτημα, ως παΐδα φιτύοντος τή πόλει, ος, αν λάθη, γεννήσεται ούχ υπό θυσιών οόδ’ υπό ευχών φύς, ας εφ’ εκάστοις τοΐς γάμοις εΰξονται καί ίέρειαι καί ίερεΐς καί ξύμπασα ή πόλις εξ αγαθών άμείνους καί εξ ωφελίμων ώφελι-Β μωτέρους άεί τούς εκγόνους γίγνεσθαι, άλλ’ υπό σκότου μετά δεινής άκρατείας γεγονώς. Όρθώς,
α Another favourite idea and expression. Cf. Gorg. 459 c, Laws 648 c, 713 d, 720 c, 779 a, 903 e, Isoc. iv. 36, Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 5.	b Cf. supra on 458 c.
c Half humorous legal language. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1335 b 28 Xeirovpyeiv . . . wpo<s τεκνοποιίαν, and Lucan’s “ lirbi pater est, urbique maritus ” (Phars. ii. 388). The dates for marriage are given a little differently in the Laws, 464-
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one from recognizing her own infant. And they will provide others who have milk if the mothers are insufficient. But they will take care that the mothers themselves shall not suckle too long, and the trouble of wakeful nights and similar burdens they will devolve upon the nurses, wet and dry.” “ You are making maternity a soft job a for the women of the guardians.” “ It ought to be,” said I, “ but let us pursue our design. We said that the offspring should come from parents in their prime.” “True.” “Do you agree that the period of the prime may be fairly estimated at twenty years for a woman and thirty for a man ? ”	“ How do you reckon it r ” 6 he said.
“ The women,” I said, “ beginning at the age of twenty, shall bear for the statec to the age of forty, and the man shall beget for the state from the time he passes his prime in swiftness in running to the age of fifty-five.” “ That is,” he said, “ the maturity and prime for both of body and mind.” “ Then, if anyone older or younger than the prescribed age meddles with procreation for the state, we shall say that his error is an impiety and an injustice, since he is begetting for the city a child whose birth, if it escapes discover)', will not be ^attended by the sacrifices and the prayers which the priests and priestesses and the entire city prefer at the ceremonial marriages, that ever better offspring may spring from good sires'* and from fathers helpful to the state sons more helpful still. But this child will be born in darkness and conceived in foul incontinence.” 785 b, 833 c-d, men 30-35, women 16-20. On the whole question and Aristotle’s opinion cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 183; cf. also Grube, Class. Quarterly 1927, pp. 95ff., “The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic Λ Cf. Horace, Odes iv\ 4. 29.
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έφη. Ό αντος δέ γ’, εΐπον, νόμος, εάν τις των έτι γεννώντων μη ξυνέρξαντος άρχοντος άπτηται των εν ηλικία γυναικών· νόθον γάρ και άνέγγυον και άνίερον φησομεν αυτόν παΐδα τη πόλει καθ-ιστάναι. ’Ορθότατα, έφη. °Οταν δε δη, οΐμαι, αι τε γυναίκες και οι άνδρες τον γεννάν εκβώσι την ηλικίαν, άφήσομεν που ελεύθερους αυτούς σνγγί-C γνεσθαι ω αν εθελωσι, πλην θυγατρι και μητρι και ταΐς των θυγατέρων παισί και ταΐς άνω μητρός, καί γυναίκας αύ πλην νίεΐ καί πατρί καί τοΐς τούτων εις το κάτω και επί τό άνω, και ταϋτα γ ηδη πάντα διακελευσάμενοι προθνμεΐσθαι, μάλιστα μεν μηδ’ εις φως εκφερειν κύημα μηδε γ’ εν, εάν γενηται, εάν δε' τι βιάσηται, οϋτω τιθεναι, ως ούκ ονσης τροφής τω τοιούτω. Και ταΰτα μεν γ', εφη, μετρίως λέγεται· πατέρας δέ καί θυγα-D τέρας καί α νυν δη έλεγες πώς διαγνώσονται άλληλων; Ούδαμώς, ην δ’ έγώ, άλλ’ άφ’ ἡ? αν ημέρας τις αυτών νυμφίος γένηται, μετ’ εκείνην δεκάτω μηνί καί έβδόμω δη α αν γένηται έκγονα, ταΰτα πάντα προσερεΐ τά μεν άρρενα υΐεΐς, τα 8e Οήλεα θυγατέρας, καί εκείνα εκείνον πατέρα, καί οϋτω δη τά τούτων έκγονα παίδων παιδας καί εκείνα αΰ εκείνους πάππους τε καί τηθάς, τά δ’ εν εκείνω τω χρόνω γεγονότα, εν ω αι μητέρες καί οι πατέρες αυτών εγέννων, αδελφός τε καί E αδελφούς· ώστε, ο νυν δη έλέγομεν, άλληλων μη άπτεσθαι· άδελφούς 8e καί άδελφάς δώσει ό νόμος
° Cf. Laws 838 α and 924 e.
b Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 187.
c Cf. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, p. 89: “A native of Hawaii, for example, calls by the name of father 466
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“ Right,” he said. “ And the same rule will apply,” I said, “ if any of those still within the age of procreation goes in to a woman of that age with whom the ruler has not paired him. We shall say that he is imposing on the state a base-born, uncertified, and unhallowed child.” “ Most rightly,” he said. “ But when, I take it, the men and the women have passed the age of lawful procreation, we shall leave the men free to form such relations with whomsoever they please, except3 daughter and mother and their direct descendants and ascendants, and likewise the women, save with son and father, and so on, first admonishing them preferably not even to bring to light 6 anything whatever thus conceived, but if they are unable to prevent a birth to dispose of it on the understanding that we cannot rear such an offspring.” “ All that sounds reasonable,” he said ; “ but how are they to distinguish one another’s fathers and daughters, and the other degrees of kin that you have just mentioned ? ”	“ They won’t,”
said I, “ except that a man will call all male offspring born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he became a bridegroom his sons, and all female, daughters, and they will call him father.® And, similarly, he will call their offspring his grandchildren d and they will call his group grandfathers and grandmothers. And all children born in the period in which their fathers and mothers were procreating will regard one another as brothers and sisters. This will suffice for the prohibitions of intercourse of which we just now spoke. But the law will allow brothers
. . . every man of an age such that he could be his father.” Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 636-637.
4 Cf. 363 d and Laws 899 e, 927 b.
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σννοικεΐν, εάν 6 κλήρος ταύτη ζυμπίπτη καί ή ΐΐυθία 7τροσαναιρή. ’Ορθότατα, ή δ’ ος.
Χ. *Η μεν δή κοινωνία, ω Γ λανκών, α υτη τε και τοιαύτη γυναικών τε καί παίδων τοΐς φνλαξί σοι τής πόλεως· ως δε ΙπομΙνη τε τή άλλη πολιτεία καί μακρώ βέλτιστη, δει δη τδ μετά τούτο βεβαιώ-462 σασθαι παρά τού λόγον ή πώς ποιώμεν; Ούτω νη Αία, ή δ* ος. ΤΑρ’ οΰν ούχ ήδε αρχή τής ομολογίας, ΙρΙσθαι ημάς α ντους, τί ποτε το με-γιστον αγαθόν εχομεν είπεΐν εις πόλεως κατασκευήν, ου δει στοχαζόμενον τον νομοθετην τιθεναι τούς νόμους, καί τί μεγιστον κακόν, εΐτα επισκεφα-σθαι, άρα α νυν δη διήλθομεν εις μεν τό τον αγαθού ίχνος ήμΐν άρμόττει, τω δε τού κακού άναρμοστεΐ; ΥΙάντων μάλιστα, εφη. "Eχομεν οΰν τι μεΐζον κακόν πόλει ή εκείνο, ο αν αυτήν διασπά Β καί ποιή πολλάς αντί μιας; ή μεΐζον αγαθόν τού ο αν ζυνδή τε καί ποιή μίαν; Ονκ εχομεν. Oύκούν ή μεν ηδονής τε καί λύπης κοινωνία ζυνδεΐ, όταν ο τι μάλιστα πάντες οι πολΐται τών αυτών γιγνομενων τε καί άπολλυ μενών παραπλησίως χαίρωσι καί λυπώνται; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν οΰν, 0φη. 'H δε γε τών τοιούτων ίδίωσις διαλύει, όταν οι μεν περιαλγεΐς, οι δε περιχαρείς γίγνωνται επί τοΐς C αύτοΐς παθήμασι τής πόλεώς τε καί τών εν τή πόλει; Τί δ’ ου; ΤΑ />’ οΰν εκ τοΰδε τό τοιόνδε γίγνεται, όταν μή άμα φθεγγωνται εν τή πόλει τα τοιάδε ρήματα, τό τε εμόν καί τό ούκ εμόν, και 468
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and sisters to cohabit if the lot so falls out and the Delphic oracle approves.” “ Quite right,” said he.
X.	“ This, then, Glaucon, is the manner of the community of wives and children among the guardians. That it is consistent with the rest of our polity and by far the best way is the next point that we must get confirmed by the argument. Is not that so ? ” “It is, indeed,” he said. “ Is not the logical first step towards such an agreement to ask ourselves what we could name as the greatest good for the constitution of a state and the proper aim of a lawgiver in his legislation, and what would be the greatest evil, and then to consider whether the proposals we have just set forth fit into the footprints a of the good and do not suit those of the evil ? ”	“ By all means,” he said.
“ Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the thing that distracts it and makes it many instead of one, or a greater good than that Avhich binds it together and makes it one ? ”	“ We do not.” “ Is
not, then, the community of pleasure and pain the tie that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and deaths ? ”	“ By all means,” he said. “ But the
individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, when some grieve exceedingly and others rejoice at the same happenings to the city and its inhabitants?” “Of course.” “ And the chief cause of this is when the citizens do not utter in unison such words as ‘ mine ’ and ‘ not mine,’ and similarly with regard
° We may perhaps infer from the more explicit reference in Theaetet. 193 c that Plato is thinking of the “ recognition ” by footprints in Aeschyl. Choeph. 205-210.
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ττepi του άλλοτρίου κατά ταύτά; Κομιδἡ μεν οΰν. ’Ey ητινι hr] πόλει πλεΐστοι επί το αυτό κατά ταύτά τούτο λέγουσι το εμόν καί το ούκ εμόν. αυτή άριστα Βιοικεΐται; Πολύ γε. Και ητις 8η εγγύτατα ενός ανθρώπου έχει, οΐον όταν που ημών 8άκτυλός του πληγη, πάσα η κοινωνία ή κατά το σώμα προς την φυχην τεταμένη εις μίαν σύνταξιν D την του άρχοντος εν αύτη ησθετό τε και πάσα άμα ξυνήλγησε μέρους πονησαντος δλη, και οϋτω δἡ λέγομεν δτι 6 άνθρωπος τον Βάκτυλον άλγεΐ· καί περί άλλου ότουοΰν τών τοΰ ανθρώπου 6 αυτός λόγος, περί τε λύπης πονοΰντος μέρους και περί ήΒονης ραΐζοντος. Ό αυτός γάρ, έφη, καί τούτο δ έρωτας, τοΰ τοιούτου εγγύτατα η άριστα πολι-τευομένη πόλις οίκεΐ. Έ^ος· δἡ, οΐμαι, πάσχοντος τών πολιτών ότιοϋν η αγαθόν ή κακόν, η τοιαύτη E πόλις μάλιστα τε φησει έαυτης είναι τό πάσχον, καί η ξυνησθησεται άπασα η ξυλλυπησεται. Ανάγκη, έφη, την γε εϋνομον.
XI.	"Ωρα αν εΐη, ην δ’ εγώ, έπανιέναι η μιν επί την ήμετέραν πάλιν, καί τα τοΰ λόγου όμολογη-ματα σκοπεΐν έν αύτη, ει αύτη μάλιστ εχει είτε
° Cf. supra 423 β, Aristot. Pol. 1261 b 16 ff., “Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 358, Laws 664 a, 739 c-e, Julian (Teubner) ii. 459, Teichmuller, Lit. Fehden, vol. i. p. 19, Mill, Utilitarianism, iii. 345: “ In an improving state of the human mind the influences are constantly on the increase which tend to generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all the rest, which, if perfect, would make him never think of or desire any beneficial condition for himself in the benefits of which they are not included; ” Spinoza, paraphrased by Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. Phil. i. p. 325 : “ It would be best, since they seek a common good, if all could be like one mind and one body.” Rabelais I. Ivii. parodies Plato: “Si 470
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to the word ‘ alien ’ ? ”a “ Precisely so.” “That city, then, is best ordered in which the greatest number use the expression ‘ mine ’ and ‘ not mine ’ of the same things in the same way.” “ Much the best.” “ And the city whose state is most like that of an individual man.6 For example, if the finger of one of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily connexions stretching to the soul for ‘ integration ’ c with the dominant part is made aware, and all of it feels the pain as a whole, though it is a part that suffers, and that is how we come to say that the man has a pain in his finger. And for any other member of the man the same statement holds, alike for a part that labours in pain or is eased by pleasure.” “The same,” he said, “ and. to return to your question, the best governed state most nearly resembles such an organism.” “ That is the kind of a state, then, I presume, that, when anyone of the citizens suffers aught of good or evil, will be most likely to speak of the part that suffers as its own and will share the pleasure or the pain as a whole.” “ Inevitably,” he said, “ if it is well governed/’
XI. “ It is time,” I said, “ to return to our city and observe whether it, rather than any other, embodies
quelqu’un ou quelqu’une disoit * beuvons,’ tous beuvoient” etc. Aristotle’s criticism, though using some of Plato’s phrases, does not mention his name at this point but speaks of rives, Pol. 1261 b 7.
b Cf. Laws 829 a.
* I so translate to bring: out the analogy between Plato and e.g. Sherrington. For “to the soul” cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 328, Laws 673 a, Tim. 45 d. infra 5S4 c, Phileb. 33, 34, 43 b-c. Poschenrieder, Die Platonischen Dialoge in ihrem Verhaltnisse ζα den Hippocratischen Schriften, p. 67, compares the De locis in homine, vi. p. 278 Littrd.
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καί άλλη τι? μάλλον. Oύκοΰν χρή, έφη. Τί οΰν;
463 εστι μεν που καί εν ταΐς άλλαις πόλεσιν άρχοντες τε καί δήμος, έστ ι δε καί εν αυτή: ’Έστιν. Πολίτας μεν δη πάντες οΰτοι άλλήλους προσ-εροΰσιν; Πω? δ’ ου; Άλλα προς τω πολίτας τί δ εν ταΐς άλλαις δήμος τους άρχοντας προσαγορεύει; Έν μεν ταΐς πολλαΐς δέσποτας, εν δε ταΐς δημοκρατονμέναις αύτο τουνομα τούτο, άρχοντας. Τί δ’ 6 εν τή ήμετερα δήμος; προς τω πολίτας E τί τους άρχοντας φησιν είναι; Έωτήράς τε και επικούρους, εφη. Τί δ’ οΰτοι τον δήμον; Μισθο-δότας τε καί τροφεας. Οι δ’ εν ταΐς άλλαις άρχοντες τούς δήμους; Αούλους, εφη. Τί δ’ οι άρχοντες άλληλους; Ξυνάρχοντας, εφη. Τί δ’ οι ήμετεροι; Ξυμφύλακας. ’Έχει? οΰν είπεΐν των αρχόντων των εν ταΐς άλλαις πόλεσιν, ει τις τινα έχει προσειπεΐν των ζυναρχόντων τον μεν ώς οίκεΐον, τον δ’ ως άλλότριον; Και πολλούς γε. Ούκοΰν τον μεν οίκεΐον ως εαυτού νομίζει τε καί C λέγει, τον δ’ άλλότριον ως ούχ εαυτού; Ούτως. Τί δε οι παρά σοι φύλακες; εσθ’ δστις αυτών εχοι αν των ξυμφυλάκων νομίσαι τινα ή προσειπεΐν ως άλλότριον; Ούδαμώς, εφη' παντί γάρ, ω αν εντυγχάνη τις, ή ως άδελφω ή ως άδελφή ή ως πατρί ή ως μητρί ή υίεΐ ή θυγατρί ή τούτων εκγόνοις ή προγόνοις νομιεΐ εντυγχάνειν. Κάλλιστα, ήν δ’ εγώ, λέγεις' ἀλλ’ ετι καί τάδε είπε· D πότερον αύτοΐς τα ονόματα μόνον οικεία νομοθετήσεις, ή καί τάς πράζεις πάσας κατά τά ονόματα
° For these further confirmations of an established thesis cf. on 442-443.
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the qualities agreed upon in our argument." ” “ We must,” he said. “ Well, then, there are to be found in other cities rulers and the people as in it, are there not ? ” “ There are.” “ Will not all these address one another as fellow-citizens ? ”	“ Of course.”
“ But in addition to citizens, Λνΐιαί does the people in other states call its rulers ? ”	“ In most cities,
masters, in democratic cities, just this—rulers.’' “ But what of the people in our city. In addition to citizens, what do they call their rulers ? ” “ Saviours and helpers,” he said. “ And what term do these apply to the people ? ”	“ Payers of their wage and
supporters.” “ And how do the rulers in other states denominate the populace ? ”	“ Slaves,” he
said. “ And hcnv do the rulers describe one another ? ”	“ Co-rulers,” he said. “ And ours ? ”
“ Co-guardians.” “ Can you tell me whether any of the rulers in other states would speak of some of their co-rulers as ‘ belonging ’ and others as outsiders ? ” “ Yes, many would.” “ And such a one thinks and speaks of the one that ‘ belongs ’ as his own, doesn’t he, and of the outsider as not his own ? ”	“ That is
so.” “ But what of your guardians. Could any of them think or speak of his co-guardian as an outsider ? ”	“ By no means,” he said “ for no matter
whom he meets, he will feel that he is meeting a brother, a sister, a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, or the offspring or forebears of these.” “ Excellent,” said I:	but tell me this fOrther, will it be merely
the names b of this kinship that you have prescribed for them or must all their actions conform to the
b τα δνόματα μόνον may be thought to anticipate Aristotle’s objections.
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πράττειν, περί τε τούς πατέρας, ὅσα νόμος περί πατέρας αίδοΰς τε περί και κηδεμονίας καί του υπήκοον δεΐν είναι των γονέων, η μήτε προς θεών μήτε προς ανθρώπων αύτώ άμεινον εσεσθαι, ως ούτε όσια ούτε δίκαια πράττοντος αν, ει άλλα πράττοι ή ταϋτα; αύταί σοι ή άλλαι φήμαι εξ απάντων των πολιτών ύμνήσουσιν ευθύς περί τα τών παίδων ώτα και περί πάτερων, οΰς αν αύτοΐς E τις άποφήνη, και περί τών άλλων ξυγγενών; Αΰ-ται, εφη· γελοΐον γάρ αν εΐη, ει άνευ έργων οικεία ονόματα διά τών στομάτων μόνον φθεγγοιντο. Πασώΐ' άρα πόλεων μάλιστα εν αυτή ξυμφωνή-σουσιν ενός τινος ή ευ ή κακώς πράττοντος, ο νυν δη ελεγομεν τό ρήμα, τό ότι το εμόν ευ πράττει ή ότι τό εμόν κακώς. ’Αληθέστατα, ή δ’ ος.
464 Oύκοΰν μετά τούτου του δόγματός τε και ρήματος εφαμεν ξυνακολουθεΐν τάς τε ήδονάς καί τάς λύπας κοινή; Καί όρθώς γε εφαμεν.	O ύκοΰν
μάλιστα του αυτού κοινωνήσουσιν ήμΐν οι πολΐται, ο δη εμόν όνομάσουσι· τούτου δε κοινωνοΰντες οϋτω δη λύπης τε καί ηδονής μάλιστα κοινωνίαν εξουσιν; Πολύ γε. ΤΑρ’ ούν τούτων αιτία προς τή άλλη καταστάσει ή τών γυναικών τε καί παίδων κοινωνία τόίς φύλαξιν; Πολύ μεν ούν μάλιστα, εφη. Β XII. ’Αλλά μήν μεγιστόν γε πόλει αυτό ώμο-λογήσαμεν αγαθόν, άπει κάζοντες ευ οικουμένην πάλιν σώματι προς μέρος αυτού λύπης τε περί καί ήδονής ως εχει. Καί όρθώς γ\ εφη, ώμολογή-
α C'/. 554 D ἔτι ούκ άμΐΐνον.
b Cf. the reliance on a unanimous public opinion in the Laws, 838 c-d.
c irepi . . . vepi: for the preposition repeated in a different 474
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names in all customary observance toward fathers and in awe and care and obedience for parents, if they look for the favour ° of either gods or men, since any other behaviour would be neither just nor pious? Shall these be the unanimous oracular voices that they hear from all the people, or shall some other kind of teaching beset6 the ears of your children from their birth, both concerning c what is due to those who are pointed out as their fathers and to their other kin ? ” “ These,” he said ; “ for it would be absurd for them merely to pronounce with their lips the names of kinship without the deeds.” “Then, in this city more than in any other, when one citizen fares well or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which we spoke : ‘ It is mine that does well; it is mine that does ill.’ ” “ That is most true,” he said. “ And did we not say that this conviction and way of speechd brings with it a community in pleasures and pains ? ” “ And rightly, too.” “ Then these citizens, above all others, will have one and the same thing in common which they will name mine, and by virtue of this communion they will have their pleasures and pains in common.” “ Quite so.” “ And is not the cause of this, besides the general constitution of the state, the community of wives and children among the guardians ? ”	“ It will certainly be the chief cause,”
he said.
XII.	“ But we further agreed that this unity is the greatest blessing for a state, and we compared a λυ ell governed state to the human body in its relation to the pleasure and pain of its parts.” “ And we
sense cf. Isoc. iv. 34, ix. 3, and Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, in. i. “As here by Caesar and by you cut off.”
d δδ·γμΛτδς τε καί ρήματος: cf. Sophist 265 c, Laws 797 c.
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σαμεν. Του μεγίστου άρα αγαθού ττ} πόλει αίτια η μιν πεφανται ή κοινωνία τοι? επικούροις των τε παίδων καί τώγ γυναικών. Kat μάΧ, εφη. Και μεν δη καί τοΐς πρόσθεν γε ομολογούμεν εφαμεν γάρ που, ούτε οικίας τούτοις ιδίας δεΐν είναι ούτε C γην ούτε τι κτήμα, άλλα παρά των άλλων τροφήν λαμβάνοντας, μισθόν της φυλακής, κοινή πάντας άναλίσκειν, ει μελλοιεν όντως φύλακες είναι. Όρθώς, εφη. ΤΑρ’ ουν οΰχ, όπερ λέγω, τά τε πρόσθεν είρημενα καί τα νυν λεγάμενα ετι μάλλον απεργάζεται αυτούς αληθινούς φύλακας, καί ποιεί μη διασπάν την πάλιν, τό εμόν ονομάζοντας μη τό αυτό ἀλλ’ άλλον άλλο, τον μεν εις την εαυτού οικίαν ελκοντα, 6 τι αν δύνηται χωρίς των άλλων D κτήσασθαι, τον δε εις την εαυτού ετεραν οΰσαν, καί γυναΐκά τε καί παΐδας ετερους, ηδονάς τε καί άλγηδόνας εμποιούντας ιδίων όντων ιδίας, ἀλλ’ ενί δόγματι τού οικείου περί επί τό αυτό τείνοντας πάντας εις τό δυνατόν όμοπαθεΐς λύπης τε καί ηδονής είναι; Κομιδἡ μεν ουν, όφη. Τί δαί; δίκαι τε καί εγκλήματα προς ἀλλ ήλους ούκ οίχ ή-σεται εζ αυτών, ώς έπος είπεΐν, διά τό μηδέν ίδιον εκτήσθαι πλήν τό σώμα, τα δ’ <χλλα κοινά; δθεν E δη υπάρχει τούτοις άστασιάστοις είναι, όσα γε διά χρημάτων ή παίδων καί ζυγγενών κτήσιν άνθρωποι στασιάζουσιν; Πολλή ανάγκη, εφη,
α Cf. 416-417.
b For α similar list cf. Laws 842 d. Aristotle, Pol. 1263 b20f., 4-76
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were right in so agreeing.” “ Then it is the greatest blessing for a state of w hich the community of women and children among the helpers has been shown to be the cause.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ And this is consistent with what we said before. For we said/1 I believe, that these helpers must not possess houses of their own or land or any other property, but that they should receive from the other citizens for their support the wage of their guardianship and all spend it in common. That was the condition of their being true guardians.” “ Right,” he said. “ Is it not true, then, as I am trying to say, that those former and these present prescriptions tend to make them still more truly guardians and prevent them from distracting the city by referring ‘ mine ’ not to the same but to different things, one man dragging off to his own house anything he is able to acquire apart from the rest, and another doing the same to his own separate house, and having women and children apart, thus introducing into the state the pleasures and pains of individuals ? They should all rather, we said, share one conviction about their ολυπ, tend to one goal, and so far as practicable have one experience of pleasure and pain.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Then will not law-suits and accusations against one another vanish,6 one may say ,c from among them, because they have nothing in private possession but their bodies, but all els^ in common ? So that we can count on their being free from the dissensions that arise among men from the possession of property, children, and kin.” “ They will necessarily be quit
objects that it is not lack of unity but wickedness that causes these evils.
e Softens the strong word οιχήστται.
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άπηλλάχθαι. Και μήν ουδέ βίαιων γε ούδ* αίκίας δικα ι δικαίως αν εΐεν iv αύτοΐς. ηλιζι μεν γαρ ηλικας άμύνεσθαι καλόν και δίκαιόν που φήσομεν, ανάγκην σωμάτων επιμελεία τιθεντες. Όρθώς, 465 εφη. Και γαρ τάδε ορθόν εχει, ην δ* εγώ, οΰτος 6 νόμος· ει που τις τω θυμοΐτο, iv τω τοιουτω πληρών τον θυμόν ηττον επι μπιζούς αν ίοι στάσεις. ΤΙάνυ μεν οΰν. ΐίρεσβυτερω μην νεωτερων πάντων άρχειν τε και κολάζειν προστετάξεται. Αηλον. Και μην ότι γε νεώτερος πρεσβύτερον, αν μη άρχοντες προστάττωσιν, ούτε άλλο βιά-ζεσθαι επιχειρήσει ποτε ούτε τύπτειν, ως τό είκός· οΐμαι δ’ ουδέ άλλως ατιμάσει* ίκανώ γαρ τω Β φύλακε κωλύοντε, δε'ος τε και αιδώς, αιδώς μεν ως γονέων μη άπτεσθαι εϊργουσα, δέος δε τό τω πάσχοντι τούς άλλους βοηθεΐν, τούς μεν ως υίεΐς, τούς δε ως αδελφούς, τούς δε ως πατέρας. Συμβαίνει γαρ ούτως, εφη. Π ανταχη δη εκ των νόμων είρηνην προς άλληλους οι άνδρες άξουσιν; Πολλἡν γε. Τούτων μην εν εαντοΐς μη στασια-ζόντων ούδεν δεινόν μη ποτε η άλλη πόλις προς τούτους η προς άλληλους διχοστατήση. Ού γαρ C οΰν. Τά γε μην σμικρότατα των κακών δι* άπρεπειαν όκνώ και λέγειν, ών άπηλλαγμενοι αν εΐεν, κολακείας τε πλουσίων πενητες1 απορίας τε
1 The text is probably corrupt. The genitive, singular or plural, is an easy emendation. But the harsh construction of πΐνητΐς as subject of ϊσχουσι yields the sense required. * 6
a Cf. A.J.P. vol. xiii. p. 364, Aeschines iii. 255, Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 5, Laws 880 λ.
6 One of the profoundest of Plato’s many political 478
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of these,” he said. “ And again, there could not rightly arise among them any law-suit for assault or bodily injury. For as between age-fellows0 we shall say that self-defence is honourable and just, thereby compelling them to keep their bodies in condition.” “ Right,” he said. “ And there will be the further advantage in such a law that an angry man, satisfying his anger in such wise, would be less likely to carry the quarrel to further extremes.” “ Assuredly.” “ As for an older man, he will always have the charge of ruling and chastising the younger.” “ Obviously.” “ Again, it is plain that the young man, except by command of the rulers, will probably not do violence to an elder or strike him, or, I take it, dishonour him in any other way. There being the two competent guardians to prevent that, fear and awe, awe restraining him from laying hands on one who may be his parent, and fear in that the others will rush to the aid of the sufferer, some as sons, some as brothers, some as fathers.” “ That is the way it works out,” he said. “ Then in all cases the laws will leave these men to dwell in peace together.” “ Great peace.” “ And if these are free from dissensions among themselves, there is no fear that b the rest of the city will ever start faction against them or with one another.” “ No, there is not.” “ But I hesitate, so unseemly® are they, even to mention vthe pettiest troubles of which they would be rid, the flatterings d of the rich, the embarrassments and pains of the poor in the
aphorisms. Cf. on 515 d, Laics 683 e, and Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39.
e Alma sdegnosa. Cf. 371 e, 396 b, 397 d, 525 d.
“ Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 22.
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καί άλγηδόνας, δσας εν παιδοτροφία καί χρημα-τισμοΐς διά τροφήν ο ικετών άναγκαίαν ϊσχουσι, τα μεν δανειζόμενοι, τα δε εξαρνούμενοι, τα δε πάντως πορισάμενοι θεμενοι παρά γυναίκας τε καί οίκετας, ταμιευειν παραδόντες, όσα τε, ω φίλε, περί αυτά καί οια πάσχουσι, δήλά τε δη καί D άγεννή καί ου κ άξια λέγειν.
XIII.	Δἡλα γάρ, δφη, καί τυφλώ. Παντων τε δη τούτων άπαλλάξονται, ζησουσί τε του μακαριστού βίου, ον οι όλυμπιονΐκαι ζώσι, μακαριώ-τερον. Πῆ; Διά σμικρόν που μέρος εύδαιμονί-ζονται εκείνοι ών τουτοις υπάρχει, η τε γάρ τώνδε νίκη καλλίων, η τ’ εκ τοΰ δημοσίου τροφή τελεωτερα. νίκην τε γάρ νικώσι ξυμπάσης της πόλεως σωτηρίαν, τροφή τε καί τοΐς άλλοις πασιν, όσων βίος δεΐται, αυτοί τε καί παΐδες άναδοΰνται, E καί γέρα δέχονται παρά τής αυτών πόλεως ζώντες τε καί τελευτήσαντες ταφής αξίας μετεχουσιν. Και μάλα, εφη, καλά. Μεμνησαι ουν, ήν δ’ εγώ, οτι εν τοΐς πρόσθεν ούκ οΐδα δτου λόγος ήμΐν επεπληξεν, δτι τους φύλακας ούκ εύδαίμονας 46Ο ποιοΰμεν, οΐς εξόν πάντα δχειν τα των πολιτών ούδεν εχοιεν; ημείς δε που εϊπομεν, δτι τοΰτο μεν, ει που παραπίπτοι, εισαΰθις σκεφόμεθα, νυν δε τούς μεν φύλακας φύλακας ποιοΰμεν, την δε πάλιν ως οΐοί τ’ εΐμεν εύδαιμονεστάτην, άλλ’ ούκ εις εν
° Cf. 416 d, 548 α, 550 d.
6 Proverbial. Cf. Sophist 241 d.
e Cf. 540 b-c, 621 ω, Laws 715 c, 807 c, 84Ό a, 946-947, 964 c, Cic. Pro Flacco 31 “ Olympionicen esse apud Graecos prope maius et gloriosius est quam Romae triumphasse.” The motive is anticipated or parodied by Dracontion, Athenaeus 237 d, where the parasite boasts—
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bringing-up of their children and the procuring of money for the necessities of life for their households, the borrowings, the repudiations, all the devices with which they acquire what they deposit with wives and servitors to husband,10 and all the indignities that they endure in such matters, which are obvious and ignoble and not deserving of mention.” “ Even a blind b man can see these,” he said.
XIII.	“ From all these, then, they will be finally free, and they will live a happier life than that men count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia.0 ” “ How so ? ”	“ The things for which those are
felicitated are a small part of what is secured for these. Their victory is fairer and their public support more complete. For the prize of victory that they win is the salvation of the entire state, the fillet that binds their brows is the public support of themselves and their children—they receive honour from the city while they live and when they die a worthy burial.” “ A fair guerdon, indeed,” he said. “ Do you recall,” said I, “ that in the preceding d argument the objection of somebody or other rebuked us for not making our guardians happy, since, though it was in their power to have everything of the citizens, they had nothing, and we, I believe, replied that this was a consideration to which we would return if occasion offered, but that at present we were making our guardians guardians and the city as a whole as happy as possible, and that xve were not modelling"
γέρα yap αύτοΐϊ τα vt α τοιs τάλύμιτια ιηκΰσι δέδοται χρτ]<ττάτητο$ οννΐκα.
d Cf. 419 e-20.
' Cf. 420 c. Omitting τό, translate “that we were not fixing our eyes on any one class, and portraying that as happy."
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έθνος αποβλεποντες iv αύτη τοΰτο [τό] εϋδαιμον πλάττοιμεν ; Μέμνημαι, όφη. Τί οΰν; νΰν ή μιν 6 των επίκουρων βίος, είπε ρ του γε των ολύμπιο -νικών πολύ τε καλλίων καί άμείνων φαίνεται, μη Β πη κατά τον των σκυτοτόμων φαίνεται βίον η τινων άλλων δημιουργών η τον τών γεωργών; Ου μοι δοκεΐ, 0φη. Άλλα μέντοι, δ γε καί εκεί ελεγον, δίκαιον καί ενταύθα είπεΐν, δτι, ει ούτως 6 φυλαξ επιχειρήσει ευδαίμων γίγνεσθαι, ώστε μηδε φυλαξ είναι, μηδ’ άρκεσει αύτώ βίος οΰτω μέτριος καί βέβαιος καί ως ημείς φαμεν άριστος, άλλ’ ανόητος τε καί μειρακιώδης δόξα εμπεσοΰσα ευδαιμονίας περί όρμησει αυτόν διά δύναμιν επί C τό άπαντα τα εν τη πόλει οίκειοΰσθαι, γνώσεται ■ τον 'Hσίοδον δτι τω δντι ην σοφός λεγων πλέον εΐναί πως ημισυ παντός. Έμοί μεν, εφη, ξυμ-βουλω χρώμενος μενεΐ επί τουτω τω βίω. Σιγ-χωρεΐς άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, την τών γυναικών κοινωνίαν τοΐς άνδράσιν, ην διεληλυθαμεν παιδείας τε περί καί παίδων καί φυλακής τών άλλων πολιτών; κατά τε πάλιν μενουσας εις πόλεμόν τε ίούσας καί ξυμφυλάττειν δεΐν καί ξυνθηρευειν ώσπερ κύνας D καί πάντα πάντη κατά το δυνατόν κοινωνεΐν, καί ταυτα πραττουσας τά τε βέλτιστα πράξειν καί ου παρά φύσιν την του θηλεος προς τό άρρεν, fj πεφύ- · κατον προς άλληλω κοινωνεΐν; Συγχωρώ, δφη.
XIV.	Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, εκείνο λοιπόν δι-ελεσθαι, ει άρα καί εν άνθρώποις δυνατόν ώσπερ * 6
α έπικούρων : the word here includes the rulers.
6 κατά, “comparable to, on a level with.” Cf. Apol. 17 b, Gorg. 512 b.	c μηδί : cf. 420 d.
d Works and Days 40. So Laws 690 e.
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our ideal of happiness with reference to any one class ? ” “I do remember,” he said. “ Well then, since now the life of our helpers a has been shown to be far fairer and better than that of the victors at Olympia, need we compare 6 it with the life of cobblers and other craftsmen and farmers ? ” “I think not,” he said. “ But further, we may fairly repeat what I was saying then also, that if the guardian shall strive for a kind of happiness that will unmake c him as a guardian and shall not be content with the way of life that is so moderate and secure and, as wc affirm, the best, but if some senseless and childish opinion about happiness shall beset him and impel him to use his power to appropriate everything in the city for himself, then he will find out that Hesiod d was indeed wise, who said that the half was in some sort more than the whole.” “ If he accepts my counsel,” he said, “ he will abide in this way of life.” “ You accept, then, as we have described it, this partnership of the women with our men in the matter of education and children and the guardianship of the other citizens, and you admit that both within the city and when they go forth to war they ought to keep guard together and hunt together as it were like hounds, and have all things in every way, so far as possible, in common, and that so doing they -will do what is for the best and nothing that is contrary to female human nature e in comparison -with male or to their natural fellowship with one another.” “ I do admit it,” he said.
XIV.	“ Then,” I said, “ is not the thing that it remains to determine this, whether, namely, it is possible
* τήν : this order is frequent and sometimes significant in the Laics. Cf. 690 c, 720 e, 814 e, 853 a, 857 d, 923 b.
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εν άλλοις ζώοις ταυτην την κοινωνίαν εγγενεσθαι, και όπη δυνατόν; 'Έφθης, όφη, είπών ἡ ε μέλλον ύποληφεσθαι. Π ερι μεν γάρ των εν τω πολεμώ E οΐμαι, (ίφην, δηλον ον τρόπον πολεμησουσιν. Πω?; η δ’ ος. αΟτι κοινή στρατευσονται, και πρός γε αζουσι των παίδων εις τον πόλεμον όσοι άδροί, ίν ώσπερ οι των άλλων δημιουργών θεώνται ταΰτα, α τελεωθεντας δεησει δημιουργέΐν' πρός 4G7 δε τη θεα διακονεΐν και ύπηρετεΐν πάντα τα περί τον πόλεμον, και θερα πεύειν πατέρας τε και μητέρας, η οίικ ησθησαι τα περί τας τεχνας, οΐον τούς των κεραμεών παΐδας, ως πολύν χρόνον διακονοΰντες θεωροΰσι πριν άπτεσθαι τοΰ κερα-μευειν; Και μάλα. ’’Ή ουν εκείνοις επιμελε-στερον παιδευτεον η τοι? φύλαζι τούς αυτών εμπειρία τε καί θεα τών προσηκόντων; Καταγε-λαστον μεντ αν, £φη, είη. ΆΑΛά μην καί μαχεΐταί Β ye παν ζώον διαφερόντως παρόντων ών αν τεκη. νΕστιν οϋτω· κίνδυνος δε, ώ Σώκρατες, ου σμικρός σφαλεΐσιν, οΐα δη εν πολεμώ φιλεΐ, πρός εαυτοΐς παΐδας άπολεσαντας ποίησαι καί την άλλην πάλιν αδύνατον άναλαβεΐν. ’Αληθή, ην δ’ όγώ, λεγεις· * 6
0 Cf. on 451 d. The community in this case, of course, refers only to occupations.
6 μεν γὰρ : forced transition to a delaying digression.
c So with modifications Laws 785 b, 794 c-d, 804 d-e, 806 a-β, 813-814, 829 e.
d For this practice of Greek artists see Klein, Praxiteles, Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. p. 352, Pater, The Renaissance 104, Protag. 328 a, Laws 643 b-c, Protagoras frag. 3 (Diels), Aristot. Pol. 1336 b 36, Iambi. Protrept. xx., Polyb, vi. 2. 16, iii. 71. 6 καί παιδομαθη irepl τα πολεμικά, Aristides x. 72 who quotes Plato; Antidotus, Athenaeus, 484
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for such a community to be brought about among men as it is in the other animals,0 and in what way it is possible ? ”	“ You have anticipated,” he said,
“ the point I was about to raise.” “ For 6 as for their wars,” I said, “ the manner in which they will conduct them is too obvious for discussion.” “ How so,” said he. “ It is obvious that they will march out together,0 and, what is more, «ill conduct their children to war when they are sturdy, in order that, like the children of other craftsmen,they may observe the processes of which they must be masters in their maturity; and in addition to looking on they must assist and minister in all the business of war and serve their fathers and mothers. Or have you never noticed the practice in the arts, how for example the sons of potters look on as helpers a long time before they put their hands to the clay ? ” “ They do.” indeed. “ Should these then be more concerned than our guardians to train the children by observation and experience of what is to be their proper business : ” “ That would be ridiculous,” he said. “ But, further, when it comes to fighting, every creature will do better in the presence of its offspring ? ”	“ That is
so, but the risk, Socrates, is not slight, in the event of disasters such as may happen in war, that, losing their children as well as themselves, they make it impossible for the remnant of the state to recover.” “ What you say is true,” 1 replied ; “ but, in the
210 b, where the parasite boasts that he was a τ·αιδομαθτρ in his art, and Sosipater, Athenaeus 377 f, where the cook makes the same boast, Phocyl, frag. 13 (Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus I., L.C.L.), Henry Arthur Jones, Patriotism and popular Education, Kipling, From Sea to Sea, p. 361. Greek language and satire contrasted such παώομαθάς ν. ith the όφιμαΟΐϊί or late learners.
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αλλά σύ πρώτον μεν ηγεΐ παρασκευαστέον το μή ποτε κινδυνεΰσαι; Ούδαμώς. Τί δ’; ει που κινδυ-νευτέον, ου κ εν ω βελτίους έσονται κατορθοΰντες; C Αηλον δη. Άλλα σ μικρόν οϊει δια φέρειν και ου κ άξιον κίνδυνου, θεωρεί ν η μη τα περί τον πόλεμον παΐδας τούς άνδρας πολεμικούς εσομένους; Oύκ, άλλα διαφέρει προς ο λέγεις. Τούτο μεν άρα ύπαρκτέον, θεωρούς πολέμου τούς παΐδας ποιεΐν, προσμηχανάσθαι δ’ αύτοΐς ασφάλειαν, και καλώς έξεί’ η γάρ; Ναί. Ούκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, πρώτον μεν αυτών οι πατέρες όσα άνθρωποι ου κ αμαθείς D έσονται άλλα γνωμονικοι τών στρατειών, ὅσαι τε και μη επικίνδυνοι; Εικό?, όφη. Εις μεν άρα τάς άξουσιν, εις δε τάς εύλαβήσονται. Όρθώς. Και άρχοντας γέ που, ην δ’ εγώ, ου τούς φαυλότατους αύτοΐς έπιστησουσιν, άλλα τούς εμπειρία τε και ηλικία ικανούς ηγεμόνας τε και παιδαγωγούς είναι. ΤΙρέπει γάρ. Άλλα γάρ, φησομεν, καί παρά δόξαν πολλά πολλοΐς δη εγένετο. Και μάλα. Προ? τοίνυν τα τοιαΰτα, ώ φίλε, πτεροΰν χρη παιδία οντα ευθύς, ΐν' άν τι δέη πετάμενοι άπο-Ε φεύγωσιν. Πω? λέγεις; έφη. ’Em τούς ίππους, ην δ’ εγώ, άναβιβα στέον ώς νεωτάτους, καί δίδαξα μένους ίππεύειν εφ’ ίππων άκτέον επί την θέαν, μη θυμοειδών μηδέ μαχητικών, άλλ5 ο τι ποδωκεστάτων καί εύηνιωτάτων. ουτω γάρ κάλλιστα τε θεάσονται τό αυτών έργον, καί άσφαλέ- * 6
α προσμηχανάσθαι: cf. supra on 414 β.
6 παρά, δόξαν: cf. Thucyd. i. 122 ήκιστα 6 πό\(μο? ότι ρητοίs χωρβΐ, ϋ. 11, iii. 30, iv. 102, vii. 61.
° σrepoDv: metaphorical. In Aristoph. Birds 1436-1438 literal.
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first place, is it your idea that the one thing for which we must provide is the avoidance of all danger?" “By no means.” “ And, if they must incur danger, should it not be for something in which success will make them better ? ”	“ Clearly.” “ Do you think
it makes a slight difference and not worth some risk whether men who are to be warriors do or do not observe war as boys ? ” “No, it makes a great difference for the purpose of which you speak.” “ Starting, then, from this assumption that we are to make the boys spectators of Avar, we must further contrive 0 security for them and all will be well, will it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ To begin with, then,” said I, “ will not the fathers be, humanly speaking, not ignorant of war and shrewd judges of which campaigns are hazardous and which not ? ”	“ Presum-
ably,” he said. “ They -will take the boys with them to the one and avoid the others ? ”	“ Rightly.”
“ And for officers, I presume,” said I, “ they -will put in charge of them not those who are good for nothing else but men who by age and experience are qualified to serve at once as leaders and as caretakers of children.” “ Yes, that would be the proper way.” “Still, we may object, it is the unexpected6 that happens to many in many cases.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ To provide against such chances, then, we must wing c the children from the start so that if need arises they may fly away and escape.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ We must mount them when very young/’ said I, “ and first have them taught to ride, and then conduct them to the scene of war, not on mettlesome war-steeds, but on the swiftest and gentlest horses possible ; for thus they will have the best view of their own future business and also, if
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στατα, αν τι δέη, σωθήσονται μετά πρεσβυτέρων ηγεμόνων επόμενοι. Όρθώς, έφη, μοι δοκεΐς 468 λέγειν. Τί δαι δη, εΐπον, τα περί τον πόλεμον; πώς έκτέον σοι τούς στρατιώτας προς αυτούς τε και τούς πολεμίους; άρ’ όρθώς μοι καταφαίνεται η ου; Αέγ\ έφη, ποΓι αν. Αυτών μέν, εΐπον, τον λιπόντα τάξιν η όπλα άποβαλόντα η τι τών τοιούτων ποιήσαντα διά κάκην άρα ου δημιουργόν τινα δει καθιστάναι η γεωργόν; Πάνυ μέν οΰν. Τον δε ζώντα εις τούς πολεμίους άλόντα άρ* ου δωρεάν διδόναι τοΐς έλοΰσι1 χρησθαι τη άγρα Β δ τι αν βούλωνται; Κομιδή γε. Toy δε άριστεύ-σαντά τε και εύδοκιμήσαντα ου πρώτον μέν επί στρατείας υπό τών συστρατευομένων μειράκιων τε καί παίδων εν μέρει υπό έκαστου δοκεΐ σοι χρηναι στεφανωθηναι; ή ου; Έμοιγε. Τί δαί; δεξιωθηναι; Και τούτο. Άλλα τόδ’, οΐμαι, ην δ* εγώ, ούκέτι σοι δοκεΐ. Τό ποιον; Τό φιλησαί τε καί φιληθήναι υπό έκαστου. Πάντων, έφη, μάλιστα· καί προστίθημι γε τω νόμω, έως αν C έπί ταύτης ώσι τής στρατείας, μηδενί έ ζ είναι άπ-αρνηθήναι, ον αν βούληται φιλειν, ΐνα καί, εάν τις του τύχη έρών ή άρρενος ή θηλείας, προθυμότερος ή προς τό τάριστεΐα φέρειν. Καλώς, ήν δ’ εγώ. οτι μέν γάρ άγαθώ δντι γόμοι τε έτοιμοι πλείους 1 van Leeuwen: mss. θέλουσι.
° The terms are technical. Cf. Laics 943 d ff., Lipsius, Das attische Reclit (190S), ii. pp. 452 if.
b els τούs πολεμίους: technical. Cf. inscription in Bulletin de corr. hellenique, xii. p. 22-1, η. 1 τών άλόντων eis τούς πολεμίους.
c &ypq.: the word is chosen to give a touch of Spartan, or, as we should say, Roman severity. Cf. Sophist 235 c, 488
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need arises, will most securely escape to safety in the train of elder guides.” “ I think you are right,” he said. “But now what of the conduct of war? What should be the attitude of the soldiers to one another and the enemy ? Am I right in my notions or not ? ” “ Tell me what notions,” he said. “ Anyone of them who deserts his post, or flings away his weapons γ’ or is guilty of any similar act of cowardice, should be reduced to the artisan or farmer class, should he not ? ” “ By all means.” “ And anyone who is taken alive by the enemy 6 we will make a present of to his captors, shall we not, to deal with their catch6 as they please ? ” “ Quite so.” “ And don’t you agree that the one who wins the prize of valour and distinguishes himself shall first be crowned by his fellows in the campaign, by the lads and boys each in turn ? ” “I do.” “ And be greeted with the right hand ? ” “ That, too.” “ But I presume you wouldn’t go as far as this ? ” “ What ? ” “ That he should kiss and be kissed by everyone d ? ” “ By all means,” he said, “ and I add to the law the provision that during that campaign none whom he wishes to kiss be allowed to refuse, so that if one is in love with anyone, male or female, he may be the more eager to win the prize.” “ Excellent,” said I, “ and we have already said that the opportunity of marriage will be more readily provided for the good
Aeschvl. Eumen. 14S, Horace, bdes, iii. 5. 33 ff. Plutarch, De aud. poet. 30, says that in Homer no Greeks are taken prisoners, only Trojans.
d The deplorable facetiousneAs of the following recalls the vulgarity of Xenophon’s guard-house conversations. It is almost the only passage in Plato that one would wish to blot. Helvetius, otherwise anything but a Platonist, characteristically adopts it, Lange, History of Materialism, ii. p. S6.
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η τοΐς άλλοις και αιρέσεις των τοιούτων πολλάκις παρά τούς άλλους έσονται, ίν ο τι πλεΐστοι έκ του τοιοντον γίγνωνται, εϊρηται ήδη. ΈΧπομεν γάρ, V·
XV.	Άλλα μήν και καθ' °Ομηρον τοΐς τοιοΐσδε D δίκαιον τιμάν των νέων οσοι αγαθοί, και γάρ °Ομηρος τον εύδοκιμήσαντα έν τω πολέμω νώτοισιν Αΐαντα έφη διηνεκέεσσί γεραίρεσθαι, ως ταύτην οίκείαν ονσαν τιμήν τω ήβώντί τε και άνδρείω, εξ ής άμα τω τιμάσθαι καί τήν ίσχνν αυξήσει. ’Ορθότατα, έφη. ΐίεισόμεθα άρα, ήν δ* έγώ, ταϋτά γε 'Ομήρω. και γάρ ημείς εν τε θυσίαις καί τοΐς τοιούτοις πασι τούς αγαθούς, καθ' οσον αν αγαθοί φαίνωνται, και ϋμνοις καί οΐς νυν δή E ελέγομεν τιμήσομεν, προς δε τούτοις έδραις τε και κρέασιν ίδέ πλείοις δεπάεσσιν, ΐνα άμα τω τιμάν άσκώμεν τούς αγαθούς άνδρας τε και γυναίκας. Κάλλιστα, έφη, λέγεις. Έιΐεν των δε δή άπο-θανόντων έπι στρατείας ος αν εύδοκιμήσας τε-λευτήση, άρ’ ου πρώτον μεν φήσομεν του χρυσοΰ γένους είναι; ΙΙάντων γε μάλιστα. Άλλ’ ου πει-σόμεθα 'Ησιόδω, επειδάν τινες του τοιούτου γένους τελευτήσωσιν, ως άρα
469 οι μεν δαίμονες άγνοι επιχθονιοι τελέθουσιν,
έσθλοί, άλεξίκακοι, φύλακες μερόπων ανθρώπων; ΐίεισόμεθα μεν ούν. Αιαπυθόμενοι άρα του θεοΰ, πώς χρή τούς δαιμόνιους τε και θείους τιθέναι και τινι δια φέρω, ούτω και ταύτη θήσομεν ή αν * 6
° Π. νΐΐ. 321-322. Cf. also viii. 162, xii. 311.
6 Cf. 415 a.
c Works and Days 121 ff. Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 437. 490
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man, and that he «ill be more frequently selected than the others for participation in that sort of thing, in order that as many children as possible may be born from such stock.” “ We have,” he replied.
XV.	“But, furthermore, we may cite Homerα too for the justice of honouring in such ways the valiant among our youth. For Homer says that Ajax, who had distinguished himself in the war, was honoured with the long chine, assuming that the most fitting meed for a brave man in the prime of his youth is that from which both honour and strength will accrue to him.” “ Most rightly,” he said. “ We will then/’ said I, “ take Homer as our guide in this at least. We, too, at sacrifices and on other like occasions, will reward the good so far as they have proved themselves good with hymns and the other privileges of which we have just spoken, and also with seats of honour and meat and full cups, so as to combine physical training with honour for the good, both men and women.” “ Nothing could be better,” he said. “ Very well; and of those who die on campaign, if anyone’s death has been especially glorious, shall we not, to begin with, affirm that he belongs to the golden race 6 ? ” “ By all means.” “ And shall we not believe Hesiodc who tells us that when anyone of this race dies, so it is that they become Hallowed spirits dwelling on earth, averters of evil, Guardians watchful and gopd of articulate-speaking mortals ? ”
“ We certainly shall believe him.” “ We will inquire of Apollo,*1 then, how and with what distinction we are to bury men of more than human, of divine, qualities, and deal with them according to his * Cf. 427 b-c.
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όζηγήται; Τί δ’ ου μελλομεν; Και τον λοιπόν δη χρόνον ως δαιμόνων οΰτω θεραπεΰσομεν τε και Β προσκυνήσομε αυτών τάς θήκας· ταύτα δε ταϋτα νομιοΰμεν, όταν τις γήρα ή τινι αλλω τρόπω τελευτήση των όσοι αν διαφερόντως εν τω βίω αγαθοί κριθώσιν; Αίκαιον γοΰν, εφη. Τί δαί; προς τούς πολεμίους πώς ποιήσουσιν ήμΐν οι στρατιώται; Το ποιον δή; ΤΙρώτον μεν ανδραποδισμού περί δοκεΐ δίκαιον "Έλληνας 'Έλληνίδας πόλεις άνδραποδίζεσθαι, ή μηδ’ άλλη επιτρεπειν κατά το δυνατόν και τούτο εθίζειν, τον 'Έλλη-C νικοΰ γένους φείδεσθαι, ευλαβούμενους την υπό τών βαρβάρων δουλείαν; "Ολω και π αντί, εφη, διαφέρει το φείδεσθαι. Μ^δε "Έλληνα άρα δοΰλον εκτήσθαι μήτε αυτούς τοΐς τε άλλοις "Έλλησιν οΰτω ξυμβουλεύειν; Π aw μεν οΰν, εφη · μάλλον γ’ αν οΰν οΰτω προς τούς βαρβάρους τρεποιντο, εαυτών δ’ άπεχοιντο. Τί δαί; σκυλεύειν, ήν δ’ εγώ, τούς τελευτήσαντας πλήν όπλων, επειδάν νικήσωσιν, ή καλώς εχει; ή ου πρόφασιν μεν τοις D δειλοΐς εχει μη προς τον μαχόμενον ίεναι, ως τι τών δεόντων δρώντας, όταν περί τον τεθνεώτα κυπτάζωσι, πολλά δε ήδη στρατόπεδα διά την τοιαύτην αρπαγήν άπώλετο; Καί μάλα. Άν-ελεΰθερον δε ου δοκεΐ καί φιλοχρήματον νεκρόν συλαν, καί γυναικείας τε καί σμικράς διανοίας το πολέμιον νόμιζειν τό σώμα του τεθνεώτος άποπτα- * *
° έξη"/ηται: cf. 427 c.
b τον λοιπόν δη χρόνον: cf. Pindar in Meno 81 c, Phaedo 81 a.
* For this Pan-IIdlenic feeling cf. Xen. Ages. 7. 6, Hellen. i. 6. 14, Aeschines ii. 115, Isoc. Panegyricus.
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response.® M “ How can we do otherwise ? ” “ And ever after 6 we will bestow on their graves the tendance and worship paid to spirits divine. And we will practise the same observance when any who have been adjudged exceptionally good in the ordinary course of life die of old age or otherwise ? ” “That will surely be right/’ he said. “ But again, how will our soldiers conduct themselves toward enemies ? ” “ In what respect ? ”	“ First, in the matter of
making slaves of the defeated, do you think it right for Greeks to reduce Greek citiesc to slavery, or rather that, so far as they are able, they should not suffer any other city to do so, but should accustom Greeks to spare Greeks, foreseeing the danger d of enslavement by the barbarians ? ” “ Sparing them is wholly and altogether the better,” said he. “ They are not, then, themselves to own Greek slaves, either, and they should advise the other Greeks not to ? ” “ By all means,” he said ; “at any rate in that way they would be more likely to turn against the barbarians and keep their hands from one another.” *' And how about stripping the dead after victory of anything except their weapons : is that well ? Does it not furnish a pretext to cowards not to advance on the living foe, as if they were doing something needful when poking * about the dead ? Has not this snatching at the spoils ere now destroyed many an army ? ” “Yes, indeed.” “ And don’t you think it illiberal and greedy to plunder a corpse, and is it not the mark of a womanish and petty f spirit to deem the body of the dead an enemy when the real foeman has flown
d For the following cf. Laws 693 δ, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 275.
* κνπτάζωσι: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Nubes 509.
/ Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 189-191.
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μενού του εχθροΰ, λελοιπότος δε ω επολέμει; ή E οΐει τι διάφορον δραν τους τούτο ποιοΰντας των κυνών, αΐ τοΐς λίθοις οΐς αν βληθώσι χαλεπαίνουσι, του βαλόντος1 ούχ απτό μεναι; Oi5Se σμικρόν, έφη. Έατεον άρα τάς νεκροσυλίας και τάς των αναιρέσεων διακωλυσεις; ’Εατεον μέντοι, έφη, νη Αία.
XVI.	Ουδέ μην που προς τα ιερά τα όπλα οΐσομεν ως άναθήσοντες, άλλως τε καί τα των 470 Έλληνών, εάν τι η μιν μέλη της προς τούς άλλους *Ελληνας εύνοιας- μάλλον δε και φοβησόμεθα, μη τι μίασμα η προς ιερόν τα τοιαΰτα από των οικείων φέρειν, εάν μη τι δη ό θεός άλλο λέγη. ’Ορθότατα, έφη. Τί δαί; γης τε τμήσεως τής Ελληνικής και οικιών έμπρήσεως ποιόν τι σοι δράσουσιν οι στρατιώται προς τούς πολεμίους; Σου, εφη, δόξαν άποφαινομένου ήδέως αν άκουσαιμι. Έμοι Β μόν τοίνυν, ήν 8’ εγώ, δοκεΐ τούτων μηδέτερα ποιεΐν, αλλά τον επέτειον καρπόν άφαιρεΐσθαΐ’ και ών ένεκα, βουλει σοι λέγω; ΐίάνυ γε. Φαίνεται μοι, ώσπερ καί ονομάζεται δυο ταΰτα ονόματα, πόλεμός τε καί στάσις, ούτω καί είναι δυο, οντα
1 The mss. vary between βαλόντοs and /SaXXovros, which Aristotle, who refers to the passage (Rhet. 1406 b 33), seems to have read. It might be important in the classroom to distinguish the continuous present from the matter-of-fact aorist. * 6
° άποπταμένον: both Homer and Sappho so speak of the soul as flitting away.
6 The body is only the instrument of the soul. Cf. Socrates’ answer to the question, “ How shall we bury you?” Phaedo 115 cff. and the elaboration of the idea in Ale. I. 129 e, whence it passed into European literature.
c Quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 1406 b. Epictetus iii. 19. 4 complains that nurses encourage children to strike the stone on which they stumble. Cf. also Lucan vi. 220-223. Otto, 494
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away0 and left behind only the instrument6 withwhich he fought ? Do you see any difference between such conduct and that of the dogsc who snarl at the stones that hit them but don’t touch the thrower ? ” “ Not the slightest.” “ We must abandon, then, the plundering of corpses and the refusal to permit their burial.'* ” “ By heaven, -\ve certainly must,” he said.
XVI.	“And again, we will not take weapons to the temples for dedicatorye offerings, especially the •weapons of Greeks, if we are at all concerned to preserve friendly relations with the other Greeks. Rather we shall fear that there is pollution in bringing such offerings to the temples from our kind unless in a case where the god bids otherwise/” “Most rightly,” he said. “And in the matter of devastating the land of Greeks and burning their houses, how will your soldiers deal with their enemies.” “ I would gladly hear your opinion of that.” “ In my view,” said I, “ they ought to do neither, but confine themselves to taking away the annual harvest. Shall I tell you why ? ”	“ Do.”
“ In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war and faction, so there are also two things, distinguished
Sprichwdrter der Romer, p. 70, cites Pliny, X.H. xxix. 102, and Pacuv. v. 38, Ribb. Trag.2 Cf. Montaigne ϊ. 4, “ Ainsin emporte les bestes leur rage a s’attaquer a la pierre et au fer qui les a blecees.”
d Plato as a boy may have heard of the Thebans’ refusal to allow the Athenians to bur^ their dead after Delium. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 97-101, and Eurip. Supplices.
* For the practice cf. Aeschyl. Septem 275-279 and Ag. 577-579. Italian cities and American states have restored to one another the flags so dedicated from old wars. Cf. Cic. De invent, ii. 70 “at tamen aetemum inimicitiarum monu-mentum Graios de Graiis statuere non oportet”
f For similar caution cf. on 427 b-c.
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επί δυοΐν τινοΐν διαφοραΐν. Αεγω δε τα δυο τό μεν οίκεΐον καί ζυγγενες, το δε άλλότριον και όθνεΐον. επί μεν ούν τη τον οίκείου ζχθρα στάσις κεκληται, επί δε τη τοϋ άλλοτρίον πόλεμος. Και ούδεν γε, εφη, άπο τρόπου λεγεις. 'Όρα 8η και C ει τό8ε προς τρόπου λέγω. φημί γάρ τό μεν 'Ελληνικόν γένος αυτό αύτω οίκεΐον είναι καί ζυγγενες, τω δε βαρβαρικω όθνεΐόν τε και άλλό-τριον. Καλώ? ye, ζφη. Έλληνας μεν άρα βάρβαροις και βαρβάρους "Έιλλησι πολεμεΐν μαχο-μενους τε φήσομεν και πολεμίους φύσει είναι, και πόλεμον την εχθραν ταυτην κλητεον 'Έλληνας 8ε 'Έλλησιν, όταν τι τοιοΰτο δρώσι, φύσει μεν φίλους είναι, νοσεΐν δ’ εν τω τοιουτω την Ελλάδα D και στασιάζειν, και στάσιν την τοιαντην εχθραν κλητεον. Έγώ μεν, όφη, ξυγχωρώ οϋτω νομίζειν. Σκοπεί δη, εΐπον, ότι εν τη νυν όμολογουμενη στάσει, όπου αν τι τοιοΰτον γενηται και διαστη πόλις, εάν εκάτεροι εκατερων τεμνωσιν άγρούς καί οικίας εμπιπρωσιν, ως άλιτηριώδης τε δοκεΐ η στάσις είναι καί ουδέτεροι αυτών φιλοπόλιδες· ου γάρ αν ποτε ετόλμων την τροφόν τε καί μητέρα κείρειν άλλά μιτρίον είναι τούς καρπούς * 6
α Ι have so translated technically in order to imply that the Plato of the Republic is already acquainted with the terminology of the Sophist. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, notes 375 and 377, followed by Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 504. But most editors take διαφορά here as dissension, and construe “applied to the disagreements of two things,” which may be right. Cf. Sophist 228 a στάσιν . . . την του φύσα συγγενούς έκ τινος διαφθοράς διαφοράν.
6 Plato shared the natural feelings of Isocrates, Demosthenes, and all patriotic Greeks. Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 157, 184, Panath. 163; Menex. 237 ff., Laws 692 c and 693 a. 496
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by two differentiae.® The two things I mean are the friendly and kindred on the one hand and the alien and foreign on the other. Now the term employed for the hostility of the friendly is faction, and for that of the alien is war.” “ What you say is in nothing beside the mark,” he replied. “ Consider, then, if this goes to the mark. I affirm that the Hellenic race is friendly to itself and akin, and foreign and alien to the barbarian.” “ Rightly,” he said. “ We shall then say that Greeks fight and -wage Avar with barbarians, and barbarians Avith Greeks, and are enemies by nature,6 and that war is the fit name for this enmity and hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still by nature the friends of Greeks when they act in this way, but that Greece is sick in that case and divided by faction, and faction is the name we must give to that enmity.” “ I will allow you that habit of speech,” he said. “ Then observe,” said I, “ that -when anything of this sort occurs in faction, as the word is now used, and a state is divided against itself, if either party devastates the land and burns the houses of the other such factional strife is thought to be an accursed thing and neither party to be true patriots. Otherwise, they -would never have endured thus to outrage their nurse and mother.® But the moderate and reasonable thing is thought to be that the victors shall take away the crops of the van-
It is uncritical then with Newmap (op. cit. p. 430) and many others to take as a recantation of this passage the purely logical observation in Pol it. 262 d that Greek and barbarian is an unscientific dichotomy of mankind. Cf. on the whole question the dissertation of Friedrich Weber, Platons Stellung zu den Barbaren.
e Cf. supra 414 e, Menex. 237 e, Tim. 40 b, Tmws 740 a. Aeschyl. Septem 16.
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E άφαιρεΐσθαι τοΐς κρατοΰσι τών κρατουμένων, καί διανοεΐσθαι ως διαλλαγησομένων και ου κ del πο-λεμησόντων. Πολύ γάρ, 'έφη, ήμερωτέρων αϋτη ή διάνοια εκείνης. Τί δε δη; εφην- ήν συ πάλιν οίκίζεις, ούχ Έλληνίς έσται; Αει γ* αυτήν, εφη. Ούκοΰν καί αγαθοί τε καί ήμεροι έσονται; ΈφόΒρα γε. ΆΛΑ’ ου φίλεέ^ληνες ουδέ οίκείαν την ΕΛΛάδα ήγήσονται, οι)δε κοινωνήσουσιν ώνπερ οι άλλοι ιερών; Καί σφόδρα γε. Ούκοΰν την προς τούς 471 Έλληνας διαφοράν ως οικείους στάσιν ήγήσονται καί ουδέ ονομάσουσι πόλεμον; Ου γάρ. Και ως διαλλαγησόμενοι άρα διοίσονται; Πάνυ μεν ούν. E ύμενώς δη σωφρονιοΰσιν, ούκ επί δουλεία κολάζοντες ουδ' επ’ ολέθριο, σωφρονισταί οντες, ου πολέμιοι. Ούτως, εφη. Οόδ’ άρα την Ελλάδα *Έ λληνες οντες κεροΰσιν, ουδέ οικήσεις εμ-πρήσουσιν, ουδέ ομολογήσουσιν εν εκάστη πόλει πάντας εχθρούς αύτοΐς είναι, καί άνδρας καί γυναίκας καί παΐδας, άλλ’ oAiyou? αει εχθρούς Β του? αιτίους τής διαφοράς· καί διά ταΰτα πάντα ούτε την γην εθελήσουσι κείρειν αυτών, ως φίλων τών πολλών, ούτε οικίας ανάτρεπειν, αλλά μέχρι τούτου ποιήσονται την διαφοράν, μέχρι ου αν οι αίτιοι άναγκασθώσιν υπό τών αναίτιων άλγούντων
“ Cf. Epist. 354 λ, Herod, ii. 178, Isoc. Phil. 122, Panegyr. 96, Evag. 40, Panath. 241. The word is still significant for international politics, and must be retained in the translation.
b Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 143.
c The same language was frequently used in the recent World War, but the practice was sometimes less civilized than that which Plato recommends. Hobhouse (Mind in Evolution, p. 384), writing earlier, said, “ Plato’s conclusions 498
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quished, but that their temper shall be that of men who expect to be reconciled and not always to wage war.” “ That way of feeling,” he said, “ is far less savage than the other.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ is not the city that you are founding to be a Greek city? ”	“ It must be,” he said. “ Will they then
not be good and gentle ? ”	“ Indeed they will.”
“ And won’t they be philhellenes,0 lovers of Greeks, and will they not regard all Greece as their own and not renounce their part in the holy places common to all Greeks ? ”	“ Most certainly.” “ Will they not
then regard any difference with Greeks who are their own people as a form of faction and refuse even to speak of it as war ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ And they will conduct their quarrels always looking forward to a reconciliation ? ”	“ By all means.” “ They will
correct them, then, for their own good, not chastising them with a view to their enslavement 6 or their destruction, but acting as correctors, not as enemies.” “ They will,” he said. “ They will not, being Greeks, ravage Greek territory nor burn habitations, and they will not admit that in any city all the population are their enemies, men, women and children, but will say that only a few at any time are their foes,c those, namely, who are to blame for the quarrel. And on all these considerations they will not be willing to lay waste the soil, since the majority are their friends, nor to destroy' the houses, but will carry the conflict only to the point of compelling the guilty to do justice by the pressure of the
(Rep. 469-471) show how narrow was the conception of humanitarian duties in the fourth century.” It is, I think, only modem fancy that sees irony in the conclusion: “ treating barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.”
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δοΰναι δίκη ν. ’Eyo; μεν, εφη, ομολογώ οϋτω δεΐν προς τούς εναντίους τούς ήμετερους πολίτας προσφερεσθαι· προς δε τούς βαρβάρους ως νΰν οι αΈλληνες προς άλληλους. Ύιθώμεν δη καί τούτον C τον νόμον τοΐς φύλαξι, μήτε γην τεμνειν μήτε οικίας εμπιπράναι; Θώμεν, εφη, καί όχειν γε καλώς ταΰτά τε καί τα πρόσθεν.
XVII.	Άλλα γάρ μοι δοκεΐς, ώ Σώκρατες, εάν τις σοι. τα τοιαΰτα επιτρεπη λέγειν, ουδέποτε μνησθήσεσθαι ο εν τω πρόσθεν παρωσάμενος πάντα ταΰτα είρηκας, το ως δυνατή αυτή η πολιτεία γενεσθαι καί τινα τρόπον ποτε δυνατή · επεί οτι γε, ει γενοιτο, πάντ’ αν εΐη αγαθά πόλει fj γενοιτο, και α συ παραλείπεις εγώ λέγω, οτι καί τοΐς πο-D λεμίοις άριστ’ αν μάχοιντο τω ήκιστα άπολείπειν άλληλους, γίγνω σκοντες τε καί άνακαλοΰντες ταΰτα τα ονόματα εαυτούς, αδελφούς, πατέρας, υίεΐς, εί δε καί το θήλυ συστρατευοιτο, εΐτε καί εν τή αυτή τάξει είτε καί όπισθεν επιτεταγμενον, φόβων τε ενεκα τοΐς εχθροΐς καί ει ποτε τις ανάγκη βοήθειας γενοιτο, ο ιδ’ οτι ταύτη πάντη άμαχοι αν εϊεν καί οίκοι γε α παραλείπεται αγαθά, ὅσα αν είη αύτοΐς, όρώ’ άλΧ ως εμού E όμολογοΰντος πάντα ταΰτα ότι είη αν καί άλλα γε μύρια, ει γενοιτο ή πολιτεία αυτή, μηκετι πλείω περί αυτής λεγε, άλλα τοΰτο αυτό ήδη πει-ρώμεθα ημάς αυτούς πείθειν, ως δυνατόν καί ή 47 2 δυνατόν, τα δ’ <χΛΛα χαίρειν εώμεν. Έξαίφνης γε * 6
α It is a mistaken ingenuity that finds a juncture between two distinct versions here.
6 πάντ’ . . . αγαθά : idiomatically colloquial. Cf. Polit. 500
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suffering of the innocent.” “ I,” he said, “ agree that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek opponents on this wise, while treating barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.” “ Shall we lay down this law also, then, for our guardians, that they are not to lay waste the land or burn the houses ? ” “ Let us so decree,” he said, “ and assume that this and our preceding prescriptions are right.
Χ VII. “ Butα I fear, Socrates, that, if you are allowed to go on in this fashion, you ’«'ill never get to speak of the matter you put aside in order to say all this, namely, the possibility of such a polity coming into existence, and the way in which it could be brought to pass. I too am ready to admit that if it could be realized everything would be lovely 6 for the state that had it, and I will add what you passed by, that they would also be most successful in war because they would be least likely to desert one another, knowing and addressing each other by the names of brothers, fathers, sons. And if the females should also join in their campaigns, whether in the ranks or marshalled behind to intimidate the enemy,0 or as reserves in case of need, I recognize that all this too would make them irresistible. And at home, also, I observe all the benefits that you omit to mention. But, taking it for granted that I concede these and countless other advantages, consequent on the realization of this polity, don’t labour that point further; but let us at once proceed to try to convince ourselves of just this, that it is possible and how it is possible, dismissing everything else.” “ This is a
284 b, Laics 711 d, 757 d, 7S0 d, Aristoph. Acharn. 978, 982, Frogs 302.
* Cf. Laics 806 b.
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συ, ην S’ εγώ, ώσπερ καταδρομήν εποιησω επί τον λόγον μου, καί ου συγγιγνώσκεις στραγ-γευομενω.1 Ισως γάρ ούκ οΐσθα, ότι μόγις μοι τω δύω κύματε εκφυγόντι νΰν το μεγιστον και χαλεπώτατον της τρικυμίας επ άγεις, ο επειδάν ΐδης τε και άκούσης, πάνυ συγγνώμην εξεις, ότι εικότως άρα ώκνουν τε και εδεδοίκη ουτω παράδοξον λέγειν λόγον τε και επιχειρεΐν διασκοπεΐν. "Ο σ ω αν, εφη, τοιαΰτα πλείω λεγης, ηττον Β άφεθησει ύφ’ ημών προς τό μη είπεΐν, πη δυνατή γίγνεσθαι αυτή η πολιτεία· άλλα λεγε καί μη διάτριβε. Oύκοΰν, ην δ’ εγώ, πρώτον μεν τάδε χρή άναμνησθήναι, ότι ημείς ζητοΰντες δικαιοσύνην οΐόν ἐστι καί αδικίαν δεΰρο ηκομεν. Χρἡ· άλλα τί τοΰτό γ\· εφη. Ουδόν ἀλλ’ εάν ευ ρω μεν οΐόν εστι δικαιοσύνη, άρα καί άνδρα τον δίκαιον άξιώσομεν μηδέν δεΐν αυτής εκείνης διαφερειν, C αλλά πανταχη τοιοΰτον είναι, οΐον δικαιοσύνη εστίν, η άγαπήσομεν, εάν ό τι εγγύτατα αυτής η καί πλεΐστα τών άλλων εκείνης μετεχη; Ούτως,
1 στραγγευομένψ, “loitering.” Α rare word. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 126. Most mss. read less aptly στρα-τενομένιρ, “ my stratagem.”
° ώσπερ marks the figurative use as τινα in Aeschines, Tim. 135 τινα καταδρομήν.
b Cf. Introd. p. xvii. The third wave, sometimes the ninth, was proverbially the greatest. Cf. Euthydem. 293 a, Lucan v. 672 “decimus dictu mirabile fluctus,” and Swinburne: Who swims in sight of the great third wave That never a swimmer shall cross or climb.
e συγγνώμην : L. & S. wrongly with on, “ to acknowledge that . .
a Cf. Introd. p. xii and note d. Plato seems to overlook the fact that the search was virtually completed in the fourth book.
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sudden assault,3 indeed,” said I, “that you have made on my theory, without any regard for my natural hesitation. Perhaps you don’t realize that when I have hardly escaped the first two waves, you are now rolling up against me the ‘ great third wave 6 ’ of paradox, the worst of all. When you have seen and heard that, you will be very ready to be lenient,® recognizing that I had good reason after all for shrinking and fearing to enter upon the discussion of so paradoxical a notion.” “ The more such excuses you offer,” he said, “ the less you will be released by us from telling in what way the realization of this polity is possible. Speak on, then, and do not put us off.” “ The first thing to recall, then,” I said, “ is that it was the inquiry into the nature of justice and injustice that brought us to this pass γ’ ”	“ Yes;
but what of it ? ” he said. “ Oh, nothing,® ” I replied, only this: if we do discover what justice is, are we to demand that the just man shall differ from it in no respect, but shall conform in every way to the ideal ? Or Λνΐΐΐ it suffice us if he approximate to it as nearly as possible and partake of it more than others ? ”
* οόδέν: idiomatic, like the English of the translation. Cf. Charm. 164 a, Gorg. 498 a, 515 e. The emphatic statement that follows of the value of ideals as ideals is Plato’s warning hint that he does not expect the literal realization of his Utopia, though it would be disillusionizing to say so too explicitly. Cf. introd. pp. xxxi-xxxii, and my paper on Plato’s Laics, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 351 and 353. This is one of the chief ideas which Cicero derived from Plato. He applies it to his picture of the ideal orator, and the mistaken ingenuity of modern scholarship has deduced from this and attributed to the maleficent influence of Plato the post-Renaissance and eighteenth-century doctrine of fixed literary kinds. Cf. my note in the New York Nation, vol. ciii* p. 238, Sept. 7, 1916.
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εφη· άγαπήσομεν. Παραδείγματος α ρα ενεκα, ην δ’ εγώ, εζητοΰμεν αυτό τε δικαιοσύνην οΐον εστι, και άνδρα τον τελεως δίκαιον el γενοιτο και οΐος αν εΐη γενόμενος, και αδικίαν αύ και τον άδικώτατον, ΐνα εις εκείνους άποβλεποντες, οΐοι αν ήμΐν φαίνωνται ευδαιμονίας τε περί και τ ου εναντίου, άναγκαζώμεθα και περί ημών αυτών Ι) όμολογεΐν, ος αν εκείνοις δ τι ομοιότατος η την εκείνοις μοίραν όμοιοτάτην εζειν, άλΧ ου τούτου ενεκα, ΐν’ άποδείξωμεν ώς δυνατα ταύτα γίγνεσθαι. Τούτο μεν, εφη, αληθές λε'γεις. Οϊει αν οΰν ■ήττάν τι αγαθόν ζωγράφον είναι, ος αν γράφας παράδειγμα, οΐον αν εΐη ο κάκιστος άνθρωπος, καί πάντα εις τό γράμμα ικανώς άποδούς μη εχη άποδεΐζ αι, ώς καί δυνατόν γενεσθαι τ οιοΰτον άνδρα; Μά Δ” ούκ εγωγ*, δφη. Τί οΰν; ου καί E ημείς, φαμεν, παράδειγμα εποιοΰμεν λόγω αγαθής πόλεως; ΐίάνυ γε. *Ηττόν τι οΰν οϊει ημάς εΰ λέγειν τούτου ενεκα, εάν μή εχωμεν άποδεΐζ αι, ώς δυνατόν ούτω πάλιν οικήσαι ώς ελεγετο; Ου δήτα, εφη. Τό μεν τοίνυν αληθές, ήν δ’ εγώ, ούτως· ει δε δη καί τούτο προθυμηθήναι δεΐ σήν χάριν, άποδεΐξαι, πη μάλιστα καί κατά τί δυνα-τώτατ’ αν εΐη, πάλιν μοι προς την τοιαύτην άπόδειζιν τα αυτά διομολόγησαι. Τα ποια; ΤΑρ*
° An ideal in the plastic arts is used to illustrate the thought. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 b 14, Politics 1281 b 10, Cicero, Orator ii. 3, Xen. Mem. iii. 10, Finsler, Platon u. d. aristotelische Poetik, p. 56. Polyb, vi. 47. 7 gives a different turn to the comparison of the Republic to a statue. Plato is speaking from the point of view of ordinary opinion, and it is uncritical to find here and in 501 an admission that 504
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“ That will content us,” he said. “ A pattern, then,” said I, “ was what we wanted when we were inquiring into the nature of ideal justice and asking what would be the character of the perfectly just man, supposing him to exist, and, likewise, in regard to injustice and the completely unjust man. We wished to fix our eyes upon them as types and models, so that whatever we discerned in them of happiness or the reverse would necessarily apply to ourselves in the sense that whosoever is likest them wi\\ have the allotment most like to theirs. Our purpose was not to demonstrate the possibility of the realization of these ideals.” “ In that,” he said, “ you speak truly.” “ Do you think, then, that he would be any the less a good painter,0 λυΙιο, after portraying a pattern of the ideally beautiful man and omitting no touch required for the perfection of the picture, should not be able to prove that it is actually possible for such a man to exist ? ” “ Not I, by Zeus/’ he said. “ Then were not we, as we say, trying to create in words the pattern of a good state ? ”	“ Certainly.” “ Do you think, then,
that our words are any the less well spoken if we find ourselves unable to prove that it is possible for a state to be governed in accordance with our words ? ” “ Of course not,” he said. “ That, then,” said I, “ is the truth 6 of the matter. But if. to please you, we must do our best to show how most probably and in what respect these things would he most nearly realized, again, with a view to such a demonstration, grant me the same point.0 ” “ What ? ” “ Is it possible for the artist copies the idea, which is denied in Book X. 597 e ff. Apelt, Platonische Aufsatze, p. 67.
6 Cf. 372 e.
e The point is so important that Plato repeats it more specifically.
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473 οίόν τε τι πραχθήναι ως λέγεται, ή φύσιν έχει πράξιν λέξεως ήττον αλήθειας έφάπτεσθ αι, καν ει μη τω δοκεΐ; άλλα σύ ττότερον ομολογείς ούτως η ου; 'Ομολογώ, έφη. Τοΰτο μεν δη μη ανάγκαζε με, οΐα τω λόγω διήλθομεν, τοιαΰτα πανταπασι και τω έργω δεΐν γιγνόμενα άποφαίνειν ἀλλ’, εάν οΐοί τε γενώμεθα εύρεΐν, ως αν εγγύτατα των ειρημένων πόλις οίκήσειεν, φάναι ημάς εξ-ευρηκέναι, ως δυνατά ταΰτα γίγνεσθαι, α σύ επι-Β τάττεις. η ούκ αγαπήσεις τούτων τυγχάνων; εγώ μεν γάρ αν άγαπώην. Και γάρ εγώ, έφη.
XVIII.	Τό δε δη μετά τούτο, ως έοικε, πει-ρώμεθα ζητεΐν τε και άποδεικνύναι, τί ποτε νυν κακώς εν ταΐς πόλεσι πράττεται, δι ο ούχ ούτως οικοϋνται, και τινος αν σμικροτάτου μεταβαλόντος ελθοι εις τούτον τον τρόπον τής πολιτείας πόλις, μάλιστα μεν ενός, ει δε μη, δυοΐν, ει δε μη, δ τι ολιγίστων τον αριθμόν και σμικροτάτων την C δύναμιν. Τίαντάπασι μεν ουν, ύφη. Ένο? μέν τοίνυν, ήν δ’ εγώ, μεταβαλόντος δοκοΰμέν μοι έχειν δεΐξαι δτι μεταπεσοι αν, ου μέντοι σμικροΰ γε ουδέ ραδίου, δυνατού δέ· Υϊνος; έφη. Επ’ αυτό1 δη, ήν δ’ εγώ, εΐμι, δ τω μεγίστω προεικά-ζομεν χύματι· είρήσεται δ’ ουν, ει καί μέλλει γέ-λωτί τε άτεχνώς ώσπερ κύμα έκγελών καί άδοξία κατακλύσειν. σκόπει δε δ μέλλω λέγειν. Α,έγε,
1 έπ αύτό] the translation nearly enough fits both this and Burnet’s reading έπ αύτφ . . . ΐίμί.
0 Plato is contradicting the Greek commonplace which contrasts the word with the deed. Cf. Apol. 32 a, Sophist 234 e, Eurip. frag. Alcmene λόγοι yap τoϋpyov ον νίκα ποτε, and perhaps Democritus’s \6yos ipyov σκιή. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. 506
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anything to be realized in deed as it is spoken in word, or is it the nature of things that action should partake of exact truth less than speech, even if some deny ita ? Do you admit it or not ? ”	“ I do,” he said. “Then
don’t insist,” said I, “ that I must exhibit as realized in action precisely what we expounded in words. But if we can discover how a state might be constituted most nearly answering to our description, you must say that -\ve have discovered that possibility of realization which you demanded. Will you not be content if you get this ? I for my part would.” “ And I too,” he said.
XVIII.	“ Next,itseems,wemusttry todiscoverand point out what it is that is now badly managed in our cities, and that prevents them from being so governed, and what is the smallest change that would bring a state to this manner of government, preferably a change in one thing, if not, then in two, and, failing that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest in potency.” “ By all means,” he said. “ There is one change, then,” said I, which I think that we can show -would bring about the desired transformation. It is not a slight or an easy thing but it is possible.” “ What is that ? ” said he. “I am on the very verge,” said I, “ of what we likened to the greatest wave of paradox. But say it 6 I will, even if, to keep the figure, it is likely to wash c us away on billows of laughter and scorn! Listen.” “ I am all
p. 64. The word is the expression of the thought. It is more plastic (infra 588 d, Laics 736 b) and, as Goethe says “von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben.”
b «’ρήστται : so used by the orators to introduce a bold statement. Cf. Aeschines ii. 22, Demosth. xix. 224, xi. 17,
xiv.	24·, xxi. 198, etc.
* More literally “ deluge or overwhelm with ridicule.”
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ύφη. ’Ecu' μη, ήν δ’ εγώ, η οι φιλόσοφοι βασιλεύ-D σωσιν εν ταΐς πόλεσιν η οι βασιλείς τε νυν λεγόμενοι και δυνάσται φιλοσοφήσωσι γνησίως τε και ίκανώς και τούτο εις ταύτόν ξυμπεση, δύναμίς τε πολιτική και φιλοσοφία, των δε νυν πορευομενων χωρίς εφ' εκάτερον αι πολλαί φύσεις εξ ανάγκης άποκλεισθώσιν, ούκ εστι κακών παύλα, ώ φίλε Τλαύκων, ταΐς πόλεσι, δοκώ δ’ ούδε τω άνθρωπίνω γενει, ούδε αυτή ή πολιτεία μή ποτε πρότερον E φνή τε εις το δυνατόν καί φως ήλιον ίδη, ήν νύν λόγω διεληλύθαμεν. άλλα τούτο εστιν, ο εμοϊ πάλαι οκνον εντίθησι λέγειν, όρώντι ως πολύ παρά δόξαν ρηθήσεταί’ χαλεπόν γάρ ίδεΐν, ότι ούκ αν άλλη τις ενδαιμονήσειεν ούτε ιδία ούτε δημοσία, καί ος, *Ώ Σιώκρατες, εφη, τοιοΰτον εκβεβληκας ρήμα τε καί λόγον, ορ> είπών ήγοΰ επί σε πάνυ πολλούς τε καί ου φαύλους νύν ούτως οιον ρίφαντας
° This is perhaps the most famous sentence in Plato. Cf. for the idea 499 b, 540 d, Laws 711 d, 712 a, 713 e IF. It is paraphrased by the author of the seventh Epistle (324 b, 326 A-u, 328 a-β) who perhaps quotes Plato too frequently to be Plato himself. Epistle ii. 310 e, though sometimes quoted in this connexion, is not quite the same thought. It is implied in Phaedrus 252 e φιΚύσοφοζ καί ήγεμονικό?, and Polit. 293 c, and only seems to be contradicted in Euthydem. 306 b. Aristotle is said to have contradicted it in a lost work (fr. 79, 1489 b 8 if.). It is paraphrased or parodied by a score of writers from Polybius xii. 28 to Bacon, Hobbes, More, Erasmus, and Bernard Shaw. Boethius transmitted it to the Middle Ages (Cons. Phil. i. 4. 11). It was always on the lips of Marcus Aurelius. Cf. Capitol, Aurel. i. 1 and iv. 27. It was a standardized topic of compliment to princes in Themistius, Julian, the Panegyrici Latini, and many modern imitators. Among the rulers who have been 508
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attention,” he said. “ Unless,” said I, “ either philosophers become kings3 in our states or those whom we now call our kings and rulers take to the pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and there is a conjunction of these two things, political power and philosophic intelligence, while the motley horde of the natures -who at present pursue either apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, for our states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either. Nor, until this happens, will this constitution which we have been expounding in theory ever be put into practice within the limits of possibility and see the light of the sun. But this is the thing that has made me so long shrink from speaking out, because I saw that it would be a very paradoxical saying. For it is not easy 6 to see that there is no other way of happiness either for private or public life.” Whereupon he, “ Socrates,” said he, “ after hurling at us such an utterance and statement as that, you must expect to be attacked by a great multitude of our men of light and leading,0 who forthwith will, so to speak, cast off
thus compared with Plato’s philosophic king are Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, Arcadius, James I., Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. There is a partial history of the commonplace in T. Sinko's Program, Sententiae Platonicae de philosophis regnantibus fata quae fuerint, Krakow, 1904-, in the supplementary article of Karl Praechter, Byzantinische Zeilschrift, xiv. (1905) pp. 479-491, and in the dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacons Verhaltnis zu Platon, Berlin, 1908, pp. 60 ff.
6 Plato’s condescension to the ordinary mind that cannot be expected to understand often finds expression in this form. Cf. supra 366 c, infra 4S9 c, Theaetet. 176 c, and Rep. 495 e άνάγκτ;.
e Lit. “many and not slight men.”
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474 τα Ι μάτια γυμνούς, λαβόντας ο τι εκάστω παρ-έτυχεν δπλον, θεΐν διατεταμένους ως θαυμάσια εργασομένους· οΰς el μη άμυνεΐ τω λόγω και εκφεύξε ι, τω όντι τωθαζόμενος δώσεις δίκην. Oύκοϋν συ μοι, ην δ’ εγώ, τούτων αίτιος; Καλώς γ* *, εφη, βγω ποιων αλλά τοι σε ου προδώσω, άλλ’ άμυνώ οΐς δύναμαι· δύναμαι δε εύνοια τε καί τω παρακελεύεσθαι, και ίσως αν άλλου του εμμελε-Β στερόν σοι άποκρινοίμην. ἀλλ’ ως εχων τοιοϋτον βοηθόν πειρώ τοΐς άπιστοΰσιν ένδείξασθαι, δτι έχει fj συ λέγεις. Πειρατέον, ην δ’ εγώ, επειδή και συ οϋτω μεγάλην ζυμμαχίαν παρέχει. άναγ-καιον οδν μοι δοκεΐ, ει μέλλομέν πη έκφεύξεσθαι οΰς λέγεις, διορίαασθαι προς αυτούς, τούς φιλοσόφους τινας λέγοντες. τολμώμεν φάναι δεΐν άρχειν, ΐνα διαδήλων γενομένων δύνηταί τις άμύνεσθαι ένδεικνύμενος, δτι τοΐς μεν προσηκει φύσει άπτε-C σθαί τε φιλοσοφίας ηγεμονεύειν τ’ εν πόλει, τοΐς δ’ άλλοις μήτε άπτεσθαι άκολουθεΐν τε τω ήγου-μένω. "Ωρα αν εϊη, έφη, δρίζεσθ αι. "Ιθι δη, άκολούθησόν μοι τήδε, εάν αύτό άμή γέ πη ικανώς εξηγησώμεθα. ’Άγε, εφη. Άναμιμνή-σκειν οΰν σε, ην δ’ εγώ, δεήσει, ή μέμνησαι οτι ον αν φώμεν φιλεΐν τι, δει φανήναι αύτόν, εάν όρθώς λέγηται, ού τό μεν φιλοΰντα εκείνου, τό δε μη, άλλα παν στέργοντα;
α Cf. Hipponax, fr. 74 (58), Theophrast. Char. 27, Aristoph. JVasps 408.
6 Cf. Apol. 35 a, Theaetet. 151 a. c τφ 6ντι verifies the strong word τωθαζόμενος. d Cf. Theaetet. 162 a 7. The dialectician prefers a docile respondent. Cf. Sophist 217 c, Parmen. 137 b.
* τό δὲ μή: for the idiom cf. Phileb. 22 a, Laws 797 e, 510
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their garments® and strip and, snatching the first weapon that comes to hand, rush at you with might and main,prepared to do 6 dreadful deeds. Andif you don’t find words to defend yourself against them, and escape their assault, then to be scorned and flouted will in very truth6 be thepenalty yoinvillhave to pay.” “ And isn’t it you,” said I, “ that have brought this upon me and are to blame? ”	“ And a good thing,
too,” said he ; “ but I won’t let you down, and will defend you with what I can. I can do so \vith my good will and my encouragement, and perhaps I might answer your questions more suitably d than another. So, with such an aid to back you, try to make it plain to the doubters that the truth is as you say.” “ I must try,” I replied, “ since you proffer so strong an alliance. I think it requisite, then, if we are to escape the assailants you speak of, that we should define for them whom we mean by the philosophers, who we dare to say ought to be our rulers. When these are clearly discriminated it will be possible to defend ourselves by showing that to them by their very nature belong the study of philosophy and political leadership, while it befits the other sort to let philosophy alone and to follow their leader.” “ It is high time,” he said, “ to produce your definition.” “ Come, then, follow me on this line, if we may in some fashion or other explain our meaning.” “Proceed,” he said. “ Must I remind you, then,” said I, “ or do you remember, that when we affirm that a man is a lover of something, it must be apparent that he is fond of all of it ? It will not do to say that some of it he likes and some * does not.”
923 c, Demodocus’s epigram on the Chians, Aeschyl. Persas 802, Soph. O.C. 1671.
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XIX. ’Αναμιμνήσκειν, δφη, ως εοικε, δε?· ου D γάρ πάνυ γε εννοώ. ’Άλλω, ehτον, επρεπεν, ώ Γλαυκών, λέγειν α λεγεις· άνδρί δ’ ερωτικώ ου πρεπει άμνημονεΐν, ὅτι πάντες οι iv ώρα τον φιλόπαιδα και ερωτικόν άμη ye πη δάκνουσί τε και κινουσι, δοκοΰντες άξιοι elvai ειτιμελείας re καί του άσπάζεσθαι. η ούχ οϋτω ποιεΐτε προς τούς καλούς; ο μεν, δτι σιμός, επίχαρις κληθείς €7ταινεθησεται ύφ’ υμών, του δε τό γρυπόν βασιλικόν φάτε είναι, τον δε δη διά μέσου τούτων E εμμετρότατα δχειν, μελανας δε ανδρικούς ίδεΐν, λευκούς δε θεών παΐδας είναι· μελιχλώρους δε καί τοϋνομα οϊει τινός άλλου ποίημα είναι η εραστοϋ ύποκοριζο μενού τε καί εύχερώς φεροντος την ωχρότητα, εάν επί ώρα η; καί ενί λόγω πάσας 475 προφάσεις προφασίζεσθε τε καί πάσας φωνάς άφίετε, ώστε μηδενα άποβάλλειν τών άνθούντων εν ώρα. Ει βούλει, δφη, όπ’ εμού λέγειν περί τών ερωτικών ότι οϋτω ποιοΰσι, συγχωρώ του λόγου χάριν. Τί δαί; ην δ’ εγώ· τούς φιλοίνους ου τα αυτά ταΰτα ποιοΰντας όρας, πάντα οίνον επί πάσης προφάσεως άσπαζομενους; Και μάλα. Και μην φιλότιμους γε, ως εγωμαι, καθορας, δτι, αν μη στρατηγησαι δύνωνται, τριττυαρχοϋσι, καν μη Β υπό μειζόνων καί σεμνότερων τιμάσθαι, υπό * 6
° Another of the famous sentences that would be worth a monograph. Cf. Lucretius iv. 1160, Moliere, Misanthrope, ii. 5, Horace, Sat. i. 338. F. Brunetiere, Les tipoques du thedtre fran^ais, p. 76, thinks that Moliere took it from Scarron, not from Lucretius. Shakes. Much Ado, m. i. reverses the conceit, Santayana, Reason in Society, p. 25, writes prettily about it.
6 Cf. Aristot. Eth. i. 8. 10 έκάστω δ’ ἔστιν ήδύ irpos 6 λέγεται φιλοτοιοΰτοs. Cf. the old Latin hexameters—
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XIX.	“ I think you will have to remind me,” he said, “for I don’t apprehend at all.” “That reply, Glaucon,” said I, “ befitted another rather than you. It does not become a lover to forget that all adolescents in some sort sting and stir the amorous lover of youth and appear to him deserving of his attention and desirable. Is not that your ‘ reaction ’ to the fair ? One, because his nose is tip-tilted,0 you will praise as piquant, the beak of another you pronounce right-royal, the intermediate type you say strikes the harmonious mean, the swarthy are of manly aspect, the white are children of the gods divinely fair, and as for honey-hued, do you suppose the very word is anything but the euphemistic invention of some lover who can feel no distaste for sallowness when it accompanies the blooming time of youth ? And, in short, there is no pretext you do not allege and there is nothing you shrink from saying to justify you in not rejecting any who are in the bloom of their prime.” “ If it is your pleasure,” he said, “ to take me as your example of this trait in lovers. I admit it for the sake of the argument.” “ Again,” said I, “ do you not observe the same thing in the lovers of wine ? b They welcome every wine on any pretext.” “ They do, indeed.” “ And so I take it you have observed that men who are covetous of honour,® if they can’t get themselves elected generals, are captains of a company.11 And if they can’t be honoured by great men
Si bene quid memini causae sunt quinque bibendi: Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis atque futura,
Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa. e Cf. Theophrastus, Char. 21 (Loeb) μικροφιλοτιμίαν, petty pride.
Λ τριττναρχουσι, “ command the soldiers of a trittys ” or third of one of the ten tribes.
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σμικροτερων καί φαυλότερων τιμώμενοι άγαπώσιν, ως ολως τιμής επιθυμηταί οντες. Κομ(δἡ μεν ουν. Τοΰτο δη φάθι ή μή· αρ' ον αν τινος επιθυμητικόν λέγω μεν, παντός του είδους τούτου φήσομεν επι-θυμεΐν, ή του μεν, του δε ου; ΐΐαντός, εφη. Ούκοΰν και τον φιλόσοφον σοφίας φήσομεν επιθυμητήν είναι, ου τής μεν, τής δ’ ου, αλλά πάσης; O ’Αληθή. Τον άρα περί τα μαθήματα δυσχεραί-νοντα, άλλως τε και νεον όντα και μήπω λόγον εχοντα τί τε Χρηστόν και μή, ου φήσομεν φιλομαθή ουδέ φιλόσοφον είναι, ώσπερ τον περί τα σιτία δυσχερή ούτε πεινήν φαμεν ούτ επιθυμεΐν αιτίων, οόδε φιλόσιτον άλλα κακόσιτον είναι. Και ορθώς γε φήσομεν. Τόν δε δη εύχερώς εθελοντα παντός μαθήματος γευεσθαι καί ασμένως επί τό μανθά-νειν ιόντα καί άπλήστως εχοντα, τούτον δ’ εν δίκη φήσομεν φιλόσοφον, ή γάρ; καί 6 Τλαυκων εφη, D Πολλοί άρα καί άτοποι εσονταί σοι τοιοΰτοί' οι τε γάρ φιλοθεάμονες πάντες εμοιγε δοκοϋσι τω καταμανθάνειν χαίροντες τοιοΰτοί είναι, οι τε φιλήκοοι άτοπώτατοί τινες είσιν ως γ* εν φιλο-σόφοις τιθεναι, οι προς μεν λόγους καί τοιαυτην * 6
α δυσχεραΐνοντα, squeamish, particular, “choicy.” Cf. supra 391 κ, 426 d, and Pope, Essay on Criticism, 288— Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest.
6 Plato as usual anticipates objections and misunderstandings. Cf. e.g. on 487 b.
e Cf. the argument in the first sentence of Aristotle’s 514
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and dignitaries, are satisfied with honour from little men and nobodies. But honour they desire and must have.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ Admit, then, or reject my proposition. When we say a man is keen about something, shall we say that he has an appetite for the whole class or that he desires only a part and a part not ? ”	“ The whole,” he said. “ Then
the lover of wisdom, too, we shall affirm, desires all Avisdom, not a part and a part not.” “ Certainly.” “ The student, then, who is finical ° about his studies, especially when he is young and cannot yet know by reason what is useful and what is not, we shall say is not a lover of learning or a lover of wisdom, just as we say that one who is dainty about his food is not really hungry, has not an appetite for food, and is not a lover of food, but a poor feeder.” “ We shall rightly say so.” “ But the one who feels no distaste in sampling every study, and who attacks his task of learning gladly and cannot get enough of it, him we shall justly pronounce the lover of wisdom, the philosopher, shall we not ? ” To which Glaucon replied,6 “ You will then be giving the name to a numerous and strange band, for all the lovers of spectacles c are what they are, I fancy, by virtue of their delight in learning something. And those who always want to hear some new thing** are a very queer lot to be reckoned among philosophers. You couldn’t induce them to attend a serious debate or
Metaphysics that men’s pleasure in' sense-perception is a form of their love of knowledge.
d φιλήκοοι : the word, like curiosity in R.uskin's interpretation, may have a higher and a lower meaning. It is used half technically of intellectual interests generally. Cf. Euthydem. 304 b. The abstract ψιληκοΐα became a virtual synonym of culture and reading.
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διατριβήν εκόντες ούκ αν εθελοιεν ελθεΐν, ώσπερ Se άπομεμισθωκότες τα ώτα επακοΰσαι πάντων χορών περιθεουσι τοΐς Αιονυσίοις, ούτε των κατά πόλεις ούτε των κατά κώμας απολειπόμενοι, τούτους ουν πάντας και άλλους τοιούτων τινών E μαθητικούς και τούς των τεχνυδρίων φιλοσόφους φήσομεν; Ούδαμώς, εΐπον, άλλ’ όμοιους μεν φιλοσόφοις.
XX.	Τούς δε αληθινούς, εφη, τινας λεγεις; Τους τής αλήθειας, ήν δ’ εγώ, φιλοθεάμονας. Και τοΰτο μεν γ* *, εφη, όρθώς· αλλά πώς αυτό λεγεις; Ού-δαμώς, ήν δ’ εγώ, ραδίοτς πρός γε άλλον' σε δε οΐμαι όμολογήσειν μοι τό τοιόνδε. Τό ποιον; Επειδή εστιν εναντίον καλόν αίσχρώ, δύο αύτώ 476 είναι. Πω? δ’ ου; Ούκοΰν επειδή δύο, και εν εκάτερον; Καί τοΰτο. Και περί δικαίου καί αδίκου καί αγαθού καί κακού καί πάντων τών ειδών περί 6 αυτός λόγος, αυτό μεν εν έκαστον είναι, τή δε τών πράξεων καί σωμάτων καί άλ-λήλων κοινωνία πανταχοϋ φανταζόμεν α πολλά
° Cf. on 498 α, and in Parmenides 126 e, Antiphon, who studied Eleatic dialectic in his youth, but now gives his time to horses. The word διατριβή has a long history in philosophy and literature, starting from such passages as Charmides 153 λ and Lysis 204 a.
6 In addition to the presentation of new plays at the city Dionysia, there were performances at the Peiraeus and in the demes.
*	Cf. Theaetet. 201 β 3, Sophist 240 β ούδαμως αληθινόν ye, άλλ' έοικο? μόν.
d Cf. Aristot. Eth. 1098 a 32 θεατής yap τάληθονς.
•	Cf. 449 c.
f Plato is merely restating the theory of Ideas to prepare for his practical distinction between minds that can and minds that cannot apprehend abstractions. He does not here 516
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any such entertainment,0 but as if they had farmed out their ears to listen to every chorus in the land, they run about to all the Dionysiac festivals,6 never missing one, either in the towns or in the country-villages. Are we to designate all these, then, and similar folk and all the practitioners of the minor arts as philosophers ? ” “ Not at all,” I said ; “ but they do bear a certain likeness0 to philosophers.”
XX,	“ Whom do you mean, then, by the true philosophers? ” “Those for whom the truth is the spectacle of which they are enamoured,*1 ” said I. “ Right again,* ” said he ; “ but in what sense do you mean it ? ”	“ It Avould be by no means easy
to explain it to another,” I said, “ but I think that you Λνΐΐΐ grant me this.” “ What r ”	“ That since
the fair and honourable is the opposite of the base and ugly, they are two.” “ Of course.” “ And since they are two, each is one/ ”	“ That also.”
“And in respect of the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, and all the ideas or forms, the same statement holds, that in itself each is one, but that by virtue of their communion with actions and bodies and with one another they present themselves everywhere, each as a multiplicity of
enter into the metaphysics of the subject. But he does distinctly show that he is “ already ” aware of the difficulties raised in the Parmenides, 131 β ff., and of the misapprehension disposed of in the Sophist 252 ff. that the metaphysical isolation of the Ideas precludes their combination and intermingling in human thought and speech. For the many attempts to evade ά\\ή\ων κοινωνία cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, η. 241, and add now Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, who, completely missinsr the point, refers to 505 a. which is also misunderstood. He adds “ mit den Problemen des Sophistes hat das gar nichts zu tun: sie waren ihm noch nicht aufgestossen,” which begs the question.
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φαίνεσθαι έκαστον. *0ρθώς, ύφη, λεγεις. Ύαύτη τοίνυν, ην δ’ εγώ, διαιρώ, χωρίς μεν οΰς νΰν δἡ ύλεγες φιλοθεάμονάς τε καί φιλοτέχνους και Β πρακτικούς, και χωρίς αυ περί ών 6 λόγος, οΰς μόνους αν τις όρθώς προσείποι φιλοσόφους. Παν, ύφη, λεγεις; Οι μεν που, ην δ’ εγώ, φιλήκοοι και φιλοθεάμονες τάς τε καλάς φωνάς άσπάζονται και χρόας καί σχήματα καί πάντα τα εκ των τοιουτων δημιουργού μένα, αύτοϋ δε του καλού αδύνατος αυτών η διάνοια την φύσιν ίδεΐν τε και άσπάσασθαι. ’Έχει γάρ οΰν δη, εφη, ούτως. Οι δε δη επ’ αυτό τό καλόν δυνατοί ίεναι τε και όραν καθ’ αύτό άρα C ου σπάνιοι αν ειεν; Και μάλα. 'O οΰν καλά μεν πράγματα νομίζων, αύτό δε κάλλος μήτε νομίζων μήτε, αν τις ήγήται επί την γνώσιν αύτοΰ, δυνά-μενος επεσθαι, όναρ ή ύπαρ δοκεΐ σοι ζην; σκόπει δε. τό όνειρώττειν άρα ου τάδε εστίν, εάν τε εν ύπνω τις εάν τε εγρηγορώς τό δμοιόν τω μη δμοιον άλλ’ αύτό ήγήται είναι ω εοικεν; Έγώ γοΰν αν, ή δ’ ος, φαίην όνειρώττειν τον τοιοΰτον. Τί δε; 6 τάναντία τούτων ηγούμενός τε τι αύτό D καλόν καί δυνάμενος καθοραν καί αύτό καί τα εκείνου μετεχοντα, καί ούτε τα μετεχοντα αύτό ούτε αύτό τά μετεχοντα ηγούμενος, ύπα ρ ή όναρ αΰ καί οντος δοκεΐ σοι ζην; Και μάλα, ύφη, ύπαρ. Ούκοΰν τούτου μεν την δι άνοιαν ως γιγνώ-σκοντος γνώμην αν όρθώς φαΐμεν είναι, του δε
α “ Le petit nombre des 6Ius ” is a common topic in Plato. Cf. on 494 a.
b The dream state is a very different thing for Plato from what it is for some modern sentimental Platonists. Cf. 518
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aspects.” “ Right,” he said. “ This, then,” said I, “ is my division. I set apart and distinguish those of whom you were just speaking, the lovers of spectacles and the arts, and men of action, and separate from them again those with whom our argument is concerned and who alone deserve the appellation of philosophers or lovers of wisdom.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ The lovers of sounds and sights,” I said, “ delight in beautif ul tones and colours and shapes and in everything that art fashions out of these, but their thought is incapable of apprehending and taking delight in the nature of. the beautiful in itself.” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ that is so.” “ And on the other Tiand, Mill not those be few ° who would be able to approach beauty itself and contemplate it in and by itself?” "‘They would, indeed.” “ He, then, who believes in beautiful things, but neither believes in beauty itself nor is able to follow when someone tries to guide him to the knowledge of it—do you think that his life is a dream or a waking6? Just consider. Is not the dream state, whether the man is asleep or awake, just this : the mistaking of resemblance for identity ? ” “I should certainly call that dreaming,” he said. “ Well, then, take the opposite case : the man whose thought recognizes a beaut)' in itself, and is able to distinguish that self-beautiful and the things that participate in it, and neither supposes the participants to be it nor it the participants—is his life, in your opinion, a waking or a dream state ? ”	“ He is very much
awake,” he replied. “ Could we not rightly, then, call the mental state of the one as knowing, know-
520 c-d, Phaedr. 277 d, Tim. 52 b, and 71 e, if rightly interpreted.
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δόξαν ώς δοξάζοντος; Τίάνυ μεν οΰν. Τί οΰν, εάν η μιν χαλεπαίνη οντος, ον φαμεν δοξάζειν άλλ’ ου γιγνώσκειν, και άμφισβητη ώς ούκ άληθη E Αεγομεν, εξομεν τι παραμυθεΐσθαι αυτόν καί πεί-θειν ήρεμα επί κρυπτόμενοι, ότι ούχ υγιαίνει; Αει γε τοι δη, ύφη. ”1θι δη, σκόπει τί εροΰμεν προς αυτόν, η βοόλει ώδε πυνθανώμεθα παρ’ αύτοϋ, λεγοντες, ώς ει τι οΐδεν ούδείς αύτώ φθόνος, α,λλ’ άσμενοι αν ΐδοιμεν είδότα τι, άλλ’ η μιν είπε τάδε· ό γιγνώσκων γιγνώσκει τι η ούδεν; σύ οΰν μοι υπέρ εκείνου άποκρίνου. Άποκρινοΰμαι, ύφη, ότι γιγνώσκει τί. ΤΙότερον ον η ούκ ον; "Ον πώς 477 yap αν μη ον γε τι γνωσθείη; 'Ικανώς οΰν τούτο εχομεν, καν ει πλεοναχη σκοποΐμεν, οτι τό μεν παντελώς ον παντελώς γνωστόν, μη ον δε μηδαμη πάντη άγνωστον; 'Ικανώτατα. Έιΐεν ει δε δη τι ούτως εχει ώς εΐναί τε και μη είναι, ου μεταξύ αν κεοιτο τού είλικρινώς οντος καί τού αΰ μηδαμη
α ·ηρέμα: cf. Symp. 221 β. Plato’s humorous use of this word is the source of Emerson’s humorous use of “ gently.” b For the humour of the sudden shift to the second person cf. Juvenal, Sat. i. “prefer, Galla, caput.”
c To understand what follows it is necessary (1) to assume that Plato is not talking nonsense; (2) to make allowance for the necessity that he is under of combating contemporary fallacies and sophisms which may seem trivial to us (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 50 ff.; (3) to remember the greater richness of the Greek language in forms of the verb “ to be ”; and the misunderstandings introduced by the indiscriminate use of the abstract verbal noun “ being ” in English —a difficulty which I have tried to meet by varying the terms of the translation; (4) to recognize that apart from 520
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ledge, and that of the other as opining, opinion ? ” “ Assuredly.” “ Suppose, now, he who we say opines but does not know should be angry and challenge our statement as not true—can we find any way of soothing him and gently a winning him over, without telling him too plainly that he is not in his right mind?” “We must try,” he said. “Come, then, consider what we are to say to him, or would you have us question him in this fashion—premising that if he knows anything, nobody grudges it him, but we should be very glad to see him knowing something —but tell 6 us this : Does he who knows know something or nothing ? Do you reply in his behalf.” “ ϊ will reply,” he said, “ that he knows something.” “Is it something that is or is not6?” “That is. How could that which is not be known ? ”	“ We are
sufficiently assured of this, then, even if we should examine it from every point of view, that that which entirely d ‘ is ’ is entirely knowable, and that which in no way * is ’ is in every way unknowable ? ” “ Most sufficiently.” “ Good. If a thing, then, is so conditioned as both to be and not to be, would it not lie between that which absolutely and unqualifiedly is
metaphysics Plato’s main purpose is to insist on the ability to think abstractly as a prerequisite of the higher education; (5) to observe the qualifications and turns of phrase which indicate that Plato himself was not confused by the double meaning of “is not,” but was already aware of the distinctions explicitly explained in the Sophist (Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 53 ff. nn. 3S9 ff.)
d ιταντβλώϊ: cf. μηδαμή and 476 η πάντων. Not foreseeing modern philology Plato did not think it necessary to repeat these qualifying adverbs in 478 β ή ὰδόνατον και δοξάσαι rb μη 5v, which is still sometirfies quoted to prove that Plato was “yet” naively unaware of the distinction between is-not-at-all (does not exist) and is-not-this-or-that.
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οντος; λϊεταξύ. O ύκοΰν err el1 επί μεν τω οντι γνώσις ην, αγνωσία δ’ εξ ανάγκης επί μη οντι,
Β επί τω μεταξύ τούτου μεταξύ τι και ζητητεον άγνοιας τε καί επιστήμης, ει τι τυγχάνει ον τοιοϋτον; ΥΙάνυ μεν οΰν. ΤΑρ' ούν λεγομεν τι δόξαν είναι; Πώς γάρ ου; ΐΐότερον άλλην δύναμιν επιστήμης η την αυτήν; ’Άλλην. Επ’ (χΛΛω άρα τετακται δόξα καί επ' άλλω επιστήμη, κατά την άλλην δύναμιν εκατερα την αυτής. Οϋτω. Oύκοΰν επιστήμη μεν επί τω οντι πεφυκε γνώναι ως εστι το ον; μάλλον δε ώδε μοι δοκεΐ πρότερον άναγκαΐον είναι διελεσθαι. Πω?;
C XXI. Φησομεν δυνάμεις είναι γένος τι των όντων, αΐς δη καί ημείς δυνάμεθα α δυνάμεθα καί άλλο παν δ τί περ αν δύνηται, οιον λέγω δφιν καί ακοήν των δυνάμεων είναι, ει άρα μανθάνεις δ βούλομαι λέγειν τό είδος. Άλλα μανθάνω, εφη. ’Άκουσον δη, δ μοι φαίνεται περί αυτών δυνάμεως γάρ εγώ ούτε τινα χρόαν δρω ούτε σχήμα ούτε τι των τοιούτων, οιον καί άλλων πολλών, προς α άποβλεπων ενια διορίζομαι παρ' εμαυτω τα μεν 1 έ7τει Hermann: Adam reads ei 4πι, for which there is some ms. authority, Burnet 4πϊ, which yields a harsh but possible construction.
° Apart from the metaphysical question of the relativity of all knowledge, the word hτιστήμη in Greek usage connotes certainty, and so Plato and Aristotle always take it. But more specifically that which (always) is, for Plato, is the “ idea ” which is not subject to change and therefore always is what it is, while a particular material thing subject to change and relativity both is and is not any and every predicate that can be applied to it. And since knowledge in the highest sense is for Plato knowledge of abstract and general ideas, both in his and in our sense of the word idea, 522
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and that which in no way is ? ”	“ Between.” “Then
since knowledge pertains to that which is and ignorance of necessity to that which is not, for that which lies between we must seek for something between nescience and science, if such a thing there be.” “ By all means.” “ Is there a thing which we call opinion ? ”	“ Surely.” “ Is it a different faculty
from science or the same ? ”	“ A different.” “ Then
opinion is set over one thing and science over another, each by virtue of its own distinctive power or faculty.” “ That is so.” “ May we say, then, that science is naturally related to that which is,a to know that and how that which is is ? But rather, before we proceed, I think we must draw the following distinctions.” “ What ones ? ”
XXI.	“ Shall we say that faculties,6 powers,abilities are a class of entities by virtue of which we and all other things are able to do what we or they are able to do ? I mean that sight and hearing, for example, are faculties, if so be that you understand the class or type that I am trying to describe.” “ I understand,” he said. “ Hear, then, my notion about them. In a faculty I cannot see any colour or shape or similar mark such as those on which in many other cases I fix my eyes in discriminating in my thought one thing from knowledge is said to be of that which is. It is uncritical to ignore Plato’s terminology and purpose and to talk condescendingly of his confusing subjective with objective certainty in what follows.
6 The history of the word δύναμή has been studied in recent monographs and its various meanings, from potentiality to active power, discriminated. Cf. J. Souilhe, itude sur le terme δύναμή dans les Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1919, pp. 96, 163 ff. But Plato makes his simple meaning here quite plain, and it would be irrelevant to bring in modern denunciations of the “ old faculty psychology.”
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D ἀλλα είναι, τα δέ άλλα· δυνάμεως δ’ εις εκείνο μόνον βλέπω, έφ' ω τε εστι και ο απεργάζεται, και ταύτη εκάστην αυτών δύναμιν εκάλεσα, και την μεν επί τω αύτώ τεταγμένην και το αυτό άπ-εργαζομένην την αυτήν καλώ, την δε επί ετέρου καί έτερον άπεργαζομένην άλλην, τί δε συ; πώς ποιείς; Ούτως, εφη. Αεΰρο δη πάλιν, ην δ’ εγώ, ώ άρια τε. επιστήμην πότερον δύναμιν τινα φής E etvai αυτήν η εις τί γένος τίθης; Εις τούτο, εφη, πασών γε δυνάμεων ερρωμενεστάτην. Τί δαί; δόξαν εις δύναμιν η εις άλλο είδος οΐσομεν; Ούδαμώς, εφη· ω γάρ δοξάζειν δυνάμεθα, ούκ άλλο τι η δόξα έστίν. Άλλα μεν δη ολίγον γε πρότερον ώμολόγεις μη τό αυτό είναι επιστήμην τε καί δόξαν. Πω? γάρ άν, εφη, τό γε άναμάρ-τητον τω μη άναμαρτήτω ταύτόν ποτέ τις νουν εχων τιθείη; Καλώς·, ην δ’ εγώ, καί δηλον, ότι 478 έτερον επιστήμης δόξα όμολογεΐται ημΐν. "Ετερον. Έ</>’ έτέρω άρα έτερόν τι δυναμένη εκατέρα αυτών πέφυκεν. Ανάγκη. Επιστήμη μέν γέ που επί τω οντι, τό ον γνώναι ως έχει; Ναί. Λόξα δέ, φαμέν, δοξάζειν1; Ναί. "H ταύτόν οπερ επιστήμη γιγνώσκει, καί έσται γνωστόν τε καί δοξαστον
1 δοξάζειν] Ι translate Adam’s δοξάζει, but it makes little difference.
° Cf. my note on Simplic. De An. 146. 21, Class. Phil. xvii. p. 143.
b Cf. Ion 537 D οΰτω καλώ την μέν άλλην, την δέ άλλην τέχνην.
° επί ·. cf. Parmen. 147 d-e έκαστον των όνομάτων ούκ έττί τινι καλεΐί ;
d Cf. Protag. 352 β, Aristot. Eth. 1145 b 24.
* For the various meanings of δόξα cf. Unity of Plato's 524
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another. But in the case of a faculty I look to one thing only—that to which it is related and what it effects,'0 and it is in this way that I come to call 6 each one of them a faculty, and that which is related to c the same thing and accomplishes the same thing I call the same faculty, and that to another I call other. Ηολυγ about you, what is your practice ? ”	“ The
same," he said. “ To return, then, my friend,” said I, “ to science or true knowledge, do you say that it is a faculty and a power, or in what class do you put it ? ”	“ Into this,” he said, “ the most potent of alld
faculties.” “ And opinion—shall we assign it to some other class than faculty.” “ By no means,” he said, “ for that by which we are able to opine is nothing else than the faculty of opinion.* ”	“ But not long
ago you agreed that science and opinion are not identical.” “ How could any rational man affirm the identity of the infallible with the fallible ? ”	“ Ex-
cellent,” said I, “ and we are plainly agreed that opinion is a different * thing from scientific knowledge “ Yes, different.” “ Each of them, then, since it has a different power, is related to a different object.” “ Of necessity.” “ Science, I presume, to that which is, to know the condition of that which is ? ” “Yes.” “ But opinion, Λνε say, opines.” “Yes.” “ Does it opine the same thing that science kncnvs, and will the Thought, p. 47 “the word δόξα may be used in this neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavourably to denote mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favourably when true opinions ana beliefs are set in antithesis to the i es and instincts.”
1	reaffirms this strongly Tim. 51 e, w here, however,
voCf is used, not έιτιστήμ-η. Of course where distinctions are irrelevant Plato may use many of the terms that denote mental processes as virtual synonyms. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-49.
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τ6 αυτό; η αδύνατον; ’Αδύνατον, εφη, εκ των ώμολογημενων, είπε ρ επ* άλλω άλλη δύναμις πε-Β φυκε, δυνάμεις 8e άμφότεραί εστον, δόξα τε καί επιστήμη, άλλη δε εκατερα, ως φαμεν εκ τούτων δη ούκ εγχωρεΐ γνωστόν καί δοξαστόν ταύτόν είναι. Ούκοΰν ει τό ον γνωστόν, άλλο τι αν δοξαστόν η τό ον εΐη; ’Άλλο. 9Αρ’ οΰν τό μη ον δοξάζει; η αδύνατον και δοξάσαι τό μη ον; εννόει δε. ονχ ό δοξάζων επί τί φόρε ι την δόξαν; η ο ιόν τε αν δοξάζειν μεν, δοξάζειν δέ μηδέν; Αδύνατον. ΆΛΑ’ εν γε τι δοξάζει 6 δοξάζων; Ναι. Άλλα μην μη ον γε ούχ εν τι, άλλα μηδέν C όρθότατ αν προσαγορευοιτο. ΐίάνυ γε. Μἡ δντι μην άγνοιαν εξ ανάγκης άπεδομεν, όντι δε γνώσιν. Όρθώς, εφη. Ούκ άρα ον ουδέ μη ον δοξάζει. Ου γάρ. Ούτε άρα άγνοια οϋτε γνώσις δόξα αν εΐη. Ούκ εοικεν. *Αρ' οΰν εκτός τούτων εστιν ύττερβαίνουσα η γνώσιν σαφήνεια η άγνοιαν άσαφεία; Ούδετερα. Άλλ’ άρα, ην δ’ εγώ, γνώσεως μεν σοι φαίνεται δόξα σκοτωδεστερον, άγνοιας δ<Ξ φανότερον; Και πολύ γε, εφη. Έι/τος D δ’ άμφοΐν κειται; Ναί. Merabi) άρα αν εΐη τουτοιν δόξα. Κομιδη μεν οΰν. Ούκοΰν εφαμεν εν τοις πρόσθεν, ει τι φανείη οΐον άμα ον τε καί * 6
° Cf. Symp. 200 β, 201 d.
6 Cf. on 477 c.
c Plato is, of course, aware that this is true only if μη tv be taken in the absolute sense. We cannot suppose that he himself is puzzled by a fallacy which he ironically attributes to the Sophists and to Protagoras {Theaetet. 167 a), and ridicules in the Cratylus 188 d and Evthydernus 286 c. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 53, ok As Aristotle explicitly puts it, Be interpr. 11. 11 to δὲ μη δν οτι δοξαστόν ούκ 52 6
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knowable and the opinable be identical, or is that impossible ? ”	“ Impossible by our admissions,1“ ” he
said. “ If different faculties are naturally related to different objects and both opinion and science are faculties, but each different from the other, as we say—these admissions do not leave place for the identity of the knowable and the opinable.6 ” “ Then, if that which is is knowable, something other than that which is would be the opinable.” “ Something else.” “ Does it opine that -which is not,c or is it impossible even to opine that which is not ? Reflect : Does not he who opines bring his opinion to bear upon something or shall we reverse ourselves and say that it is possible to opine, yet opine nothing ? ”	“ That
is impossible.” “ Then he who opines opines some one thing?” “Yes.” “But surely that which is not could not be designated as some one thing, but most rightly as nothing at all.” “Yes.” “ To that which is not we of necessity assigned nescience, and to that which is, knowledge.” “ Rightly,” he said. “Then neither that which is nor that \vhich is not is the object of opinion.” “ It seems not.” “ Then opinion would be neither nescience nor knowledge.” “ So it seems.” “ Is it then a faculty outside of these, exceeding either knowledge in lucidity or ignorance in obscurity r ”	“ It is neither.” “ But
do you deem opinion something darker than knowledge but brighter than ignorance ? ”	“ Much so,”
he said. “ And does it lie within the boundaries of the two ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then opinion would be between the two.” “ Most assuredly.” “ Were we not saying a little while ago d that if anything should
dXijtfes eiVeiv 6v τι· δόξα yap αύτον έστιν, ούχ ότι Ιστιν ὰλλ’ δτι ονκ ίση.	* c/. 477 α.
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μη ον, το τοιοΰτον μεταξύ κεΐσθαι του είλικρινώς οντος τε καί του πάντως μη οντος, καί ούτε επιστήμην ούτε άγνοιαν επ’ αύτώ εσεσθαι, άλλα το μεταξύ αυ φανεν άγνοιας και επιστήμης; ΌρΘώς. Nw δε γε πεφανται μεταξύ τουτοιν ο δη καλοΰμεν δόξαν. Πεφανται.
E XXII. Ήκεινο δη λείποιτ’ αν ήμΐν εύρεΐν, ως εοικε, το άμφοτερων μετεχον, του είναι τε καί μη είναι, και ουδέτερον ειλικρινές ορθώς αν προσαγο-ρευόμενον, ΐνα εάν φανή, δοξαστόν αυτό είναι ει δίκη προσαγορεύωμεν, τοΐς μεν άκροις τα άκραΧ τοΐς δε μεταξύ τα μεταξύ άποδιδόντες· ή ούχ ούτως; Ούτως. Τούτων δη υποκείμενων λεγε-479 τω μοι, φήσω, καί άποκρινεσθω 6 χρηστός, ος αυτό μεν καλόν καί ιδέαν τινα αυτού κάλλους μηδεμίαν ηγείται άει μεν κατα ταύτα ωσαύτως εχουσαν, πολλά δε τα καλα νομίζει, εκείνος ό φιλοθεάμων και ούδαμή άνεχόμενος, αν τις εν τό καλόν φή είναι και δίκαιον, και τάλλα ούτω. τούτων γάρ δή, ω άριστε, φήσομεν, των πολλών καλών μών τι εστιν, ο ου κ αισχρόν φανήσεται;
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turn up ° such that it both is and is not, that sort of thing would lie between that which purely and absolutely is and that which Avholly is not, and that the faculty correlated with it would be neither science nor nescience, but that which should appear to hold a place correspondingly between nescience and science.” “ Right.” “ And now there has turned up between these two the thing that we call opinion.” “ There has.”
XXII.	“ It would remain, then, as it seems, for us to discover that which partakes of both, of to be and not to be, and that could not be rightly designated either in its exclusive purity; so that, if it shall be discovered, we may justly pronounce it to be the opinable, thus assigning extremes to extremes and the intermediate to the intermediate. Is not that so ? ” “ It is.” “ This much premised, let him tell me, I will say, let him answer me, that good 6 fellow who does not think there is a beautiful in itself or any c idea of beauty in itself always remaining the same and unchanged, but who does believe in many beautiful things—the lover of spectacles, I mean, who cannot endure to hear anybody say that the beautiful is one and the just one, and so of other things—and this will be our question: My good fellow, is there any one of these many fair-and-honourable things that will
“ Cf. 477 a-β. This is almost a standardized method with Plato. Cf. infra 609 b, Charmides 168 b, Gorgias 496 c, supra 436 b, Phileb. 11 d, 66 e, Laws 896 c.
*	Ironical. Cf. Phaedr. 266 e.
*	τινα does not mean that the theory of Ideas is a novelty here or that the terminology is new and strange. It merely says that the type of mind that is absorbed in the concrete cannot apprehend any general aspect of things, αύτό and κατά ταύτά are the technical designation of the Idea here. Cf. my note on Phileb. 64· a, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347.
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και tow δικαίων, δ ούκ άδικον; και των οσίων, δ ούκ άνόσιον; Oνκ, άλλ’ ανάγκη, δφη, καί καλά Β πως αυτά καί αίσχρά φανήναι, καί δσα άλλα έρωτας. Τί δαί; τα πολλά διπλάσια ήττάν τι ήμίσεα η διπλάσια φαίνεται; Ούδεν. Και μεγάλα δη καί σμικρά καί κουφά καί βαρέα μη τι μάλλον, α αν φησωμεν, ταΰτα προσρηθήσεται η τάναντία; Ούκ, άλΧ άεί, εφη, έκαστον άμφοτερων εξεται. ΐΐότερον ουν εστι μάλλον η ούκ εστιν έκαστον των πολλών τούτο, δ άν τις φή αύτο είναι; Tot? iv ταΐς εστιασεσιν, εφη, επαμφοτερίζουσιν εοικε, και C τω των παίδων αΐνίγματι τω περί του εύνούχου της βολής περί τής νυκτερίδος, ω καί εφ’ ου αύτόν αύτήν αίνίττονται βαλεΐν καί γάρ ταΰτα επαμφοτέριζε ιν, καί ούτ είναι ούτε μη είναι ούδεν αύτών δυνατόν παγίως νοήσαι, ούτε άμφότερα .ούτε ούδετερον. Έχει? ουν αύτοΐς, ήν δ’ εγώ, ο τι χρήσει, ή δποι θήσεις καλλίω θεσιν τής μεταξύ
° Plato consciously uses mere logic to lend the emphasis and dignity of absolute metaphysics to his distinction between the two types of mind, which is for all practical purposes his main point here. If you cannot correctly define the beautiful, all your imperfect definitions will be refuted by showing that they sometimes describe what is ugly. Cf. llippias Major 289 c and note on Rep. L333e. The many concrete objects are this and are not that, and so with conscious use of the ambiguity of the copula may be said to tumble about between being and not-being. That this is the consciously intended meaning may be inferred from the fact that in Tim. 37 e, where Plato must have had in mind the conclusions of the Sophist, he still avails himself of this ambiguity to suggest an absolute being behind phenomena. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 55, 56, 60, De Platonis Jdearum doctrina, pp. 48, 49.	6 Cf. on 524 a, b.
c The scholiast (Hermann vi. 34) quotes the riddle in two forms. It might run in English—
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not sometimes appear ugly-and-base a ? And of the just things, that will not seem unjust ? And of the pious things, that will not seem impious ?	“ No,
it is inevitable,” he said, “ that they λυοιιΜ appear to be both beautiful in a way and ugly , and so with all the other things you asked about.” “ And again, do the many double things 6 appear any the less halves than doubles ? ”	“ None the less.” “ And likewise
of the great and the small things, the light and the heavy things—will they admit these predicates any more than their opposites ? ”	“ No,” he said,
“ each of them will always hold of. partake of, both.” “ Then is each of these multiples rather than it is not that which one affirms it to be ? ”	“ They are like
those jesters who palter with us in a double sense at banquets,” he replied, “ and resemble the children’s riddlec about the eunuch and his hitting of the bat— with what and as it sat on what they signify that he struck it. For these things too equivocate, and it is impossible to conceive firmly d any one of them to be or not to be or both or neither.” “ Do you know what to do with them, then ? ” said I, “ and can you find a better place to put them than that midway
A tale there is, a man yet not a man,
Seeing, saw not, a bird and not a bird,
Perching upon a bough and not a bough,
And hit it—not, with a stone and not a stone.
The key words of the answer are eunuch, bat, reed, pumice-stone. Cf. also Athenaeus 448 e, 452 e, Gifford on Euthy-demus 300 d. It was used in the Stoic schools of logic, and Epicurus is said to have used it to disprove Plato’s statement that either the negative or the affirmative of a proposition must be true or faLse. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, ρ. 318. d Cf. Theaetet. 157 a.
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ουσίας τε καί του μη είναι; ούτε γάρ ττου σκοτω-δεστερα μη οντος προς το μάλλον μη είναι φανή-D σεται, ούτε φανότερα οντος προς το μάλλον είναι. 'Αληθέστατα, εφη. Eύρηκαμεν άρα, ως εοικεν, οτι τα των πολλών πολλά νόμιμα καλού τε περι και των άλλων μεταξύ που κυλινδεΐται του τε μη οντος καί του οντος ειλικρινώς. Eύρηκαμεν. Τίροωμολογήσαμεν δε γε, ει τι τοιοΰτον φανείη, δοξαστόν αυτό άλλ* ου γνωστόν δεΐν λεγεσθαι, τη μεταξύ δυνάμει το μεταξύ πλανητόν άλισκόμενον. *Ω,μολογήκαμεν. Τούς άρα πολλά καλά θεω-Ε μένους, αυτό δε το καλόν μη όρώντας μηδ’ άλλω επ’ αύτό άγοντι δυναμενους επεσθαι, και πολλά δίκαια, αύτό δε τό δίκαιον μη, και πάντα ου τω, δοξάζειν φησομεν άπαντα, γιγνώσκειν δε ων δοξάζουσιν ούδεν. Ανάγκη, εφη. Τί δε αΰ τούς αυτά εκαστα θεωμενους και άει κατά ταύτά ωσαύτως όντα; άρ’ ου γιγνώσκειν άλλ’ ου δοξάζειν; ’Ανάγκη και ταϋτα. Oύκοΰν και άσπα-ζεσθαί τε και φιλεΐν τούτους μεν ταΰτα φησομεν,
° Cf. Sophist 254 Α eis την του μη δντοs σκοτΐΐνότητα.
h Α further thought is developed here, suggested in 479 a, b. Just as the many particular horses, trees or tables shift and change, and are and are not in comparison with the unchanging idea of each, so the many opinions of the multitude about justice and the good and the beautiful and other moral conceptions change, and both are and are not in comparison with the unalterable ideas of justice and beauty, which the philosopher more nearly apprehends. Thus, for the purposes of this contrast, notions, opinions, and what English usage would call ideas, fall into the same class as material objects. Cf. Euthypkro 6 d, Phaedo 78 d, Parmen. 131 Ό, Gorgias 488 d τα των πολλών &ρα νόμιμα, Laics 715 β τα τούτων δίκαια, 860 c το is μέν τοίνυν πολλοί? etc., 962 d τα των πόλεων (of states) νόμιμα. The 53 2
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between existence or essence and the not-to-be ? For we shall surely not discover a darker region than not-beinga that they should still more not be, nor a brighter than being that they should still more be.” “ Most true,” he said. “ We would seem to have found, then, that the many conventions b of the many about the fair and honourable and other things are tumbled about inc the mid-region between that which is not and that which is in the true and absolute sense.” “ We have so found it.” “ But we agreed in advance that, if anything of that sort should be discovered, it must be denominated opinable, not knowable, the wanderer between being caught by the faculty that is betwixt and between.” “ We clid/’ “ We shall affirm, then, that those who view many beautiful things but do not see the beautiful itself and are unable to follow another’s guidance d to it, and many just things, but not justice itself, and so in all cases—we shall say that such men have opinions about all things, but know nothing of the things they opine.” “ Of necessity.” “ And, on the other hand, what of those who contemplate the very things themselves in each case, ever remaining the same and unchanged—shall we not say that they know and do not merely opine ? ”	“ That, too, necessarily
follows.” “ Shall we not also say that the one welcomes to his thought and loves the things subject practical truth of this distinction is unaffected by our metaphysics. Plato is speaking of what he elsewhere calls the ίϊδωλα of justice, beauty and the like. Cf. 517 d. 532 d, Theaetet. 150 b, and “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, i. p. 238.
e Cf. Phaedr. 275 e, Phaedo 81 c, 82 e. Isocrates uses καλινδέομαι in similar contemptuous connotation, v. 82, xiii. 20,
xv.	30.
d Cf. Aristot. Met. 989 a 33 τοι? iirayovaiv αστόν.
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480 όφ* οΐς γνώσίς εστιν, εκείνους δε εφ’ οΐς δόξα; η ου μνημονεύομεν, ότι φωνάς τε καί χρόας καλάς καί τα τοιαϋτα εφαμεν τούτους φιλεΐν τε και θεάσθαι, αυτά δε το καλόν ούδ* άνεχεσθαι ως τι ον; Μεμνήμεθα. Μἡ οΰν τι πλημμελήσομεν φιλόδοξους καλοϋντες αυτούς μάλλον η φιλοσόφους, καί α ρα ημΐν σφοδρά χαλεπανοΰσιν, αν ούτω λεγωμεν; Oύκ, αν γ εμοι πείθωνται, εφη· τω γάρ άληθεΐ χαλεπαίνειν ου θεμις. Τοι)? αυτό άρα έκαστον το ον άσπαζομενους φιλοσόφους ἀλλ’ ου φιλοδόξους κλητεον; ΤΙαντάπασι μεν ονν.
° Plato coins a word which means “ lovers of opinion.”
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to knowledge and the other those to opinion ? Do we not remember that %ve said that those loved and regarded tones and beautiful colours and the like, but they could not endure the notion of the reality of the beautiful itself?” “We do remember.” “ Shall %ve then offend their ears if we call them doxophilists ° rather than philosophers and will they be very angry if we so speak ? ”	“ Not if they heed
my counsel,” he said, “ for to be angry with truth is not lawful/’ “ Then to those who in each and every kind welcome the true being, lovers of wisdom and not lovers of opinion 6 is the name we must give.” “ By all means.”
b Isoc. xv. 271 is conceivably an answer to this.
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